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MORE than t,venty years have passed sint:e my reo 
vered friend Bunsen called me one day into his library 
at Carlton House Terrace, and announced to me with 
bean1ing eyes that the publication of the Rig-veda ,vas 
secure. He had spent many days in seeing the Di- 
rectors of the East India COlnpany, and eXplaining to 
them the importance of this ,vork, and the necessity of 
having it published in England. At last his efforts had 
been successful, the funds for printing my edition of 
the text and commentary of the Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans had been granted, and Bunsen was the first 
to announce to nle the happy result of his literary di- 
plomacy. " Now," he said," you have got a work for 
life - a large block that ,vill take years to plane and 
polish. But mind," he added, "let us have from time 
to tinle some chips from your ,vorkshop." 
I have tried to follo,v the advice of nlY departed 
friend, and I have published almost every year a few 
articles on such subjects as had engaged my attention, 
while prosecuting at the same tilne, as far as altered 
circumstances would aUo,v, my edition of the Rig-veda" 
and of other Sanskrit works connected with it. These 
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articles ,vere chiefly published in the" Edinburgh" and 
" Quarterly" Reviews, in the" Oxford Essays," and 
. "
Iacmillan's" and "Fraser's" l\1agazines, in the 
"Saturday Revie,v," and in the" Times." In writing 
thenl my principal endeavor has been to bring out even 
in the most abstruse subjects the points of real interest 
that ought to engage the attention of the public at 
large, and never to leave a dark nook or corner with- 
out attempting to sweep away the cobwebs of false 
learning, and let in the light of real knowledge. Here, 
too, I owe much to Bunsen's advice; and ,vhen last 
year I saw in Cornwall the large heaps of copper ore 
piled up around the mines, like so many heaps of rub- 
bish, while the poor people ,vere asking for coppers to 
buy bread, I frequently thought of Bunsen's words, 
"Your work is not finished ,vhen you have brought 
the ore from the mine: it must be sifted, smelted, re- 
fined and coined before it can be of real use, and con- 
tribute towards the intellectual food of mankind." I 
can hardly hope that in this my endeavor to be clear 
and plain, to follow the threads of every thought to the 
very ends, and to place the web of every argument 
clearly and fully before my readers, I have always been 
successful. Several of the subjects treated in these 
essays are, no doubt, obscure and difficult: but there 
is no subject, I believe, in the ,vhole realm of human 
knowledge, that cannot be rendered clear and intelligi- 
bile, if we ourselves have perfectly mastered it. And 
Ih)W ,vhile the two last volumes of my edition of the 
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Rig-veda are passing through the press, I thought the 
time had come for gathering up a fe,v annfuls of these 
chips and splinters, throwing away what seelned worth- 
less, and putting the rest into sonle kind of shape, in 
order to clear my ,vorkshop for other 'work. 
The first and second volumes which I am now pub- 
lishing contain essays on the early thoughts of man- 
kind, whether religious or mythological, and on early 
traditions and customs. There is to nlY mind no sub- 
ject nlore absorbing than the tracing the origin and 
first growth of hUlnan thought; - not theoretically, or 
in accordance with the Hegelian laws of though t, or 
the COlntean epochs; but historically, and like an In- 
dian trapper, spying for every footprint, every layer, 
every broken blade that might tell anù testify of the 
fornler presence of man in his early wanderings and 
searchings after Jight and truth. 
In the languages of mankind, in ,vhich everything 
ne,v is old and everything òld is ne,v, an inexhaust- 
ible mine has been discovered for researches of this 
kind. Language still bears tlle impress of the earliest 
thoughts of nlan, obliterated, it may be, buried under 
ne"v thoughts, yet here and there still recoverable in 
their sharp original outline. The growth of language 
is continuous, and by continuing our researches back- 
,vard from the most modern to the most ancient strata, 
the very elements and roots of human speech have 
been reached, and ,vith them the elements and roots of 
human thought. \Vhat lies beyond the beginnings of 
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language, however interesting it may be to the physi- 
ologist, does not yet belong to the history of man, in 
the true and original sense of that word. l\lan nleans 
the thinker, and the first manifestation of thought is 
speech. 
But more surprising than the continuity in the 
growth of language, is the continuity in the gro,yth of 
religion. Of religion, too, as of language, it may be 
said that in it everything new is old, and everything 
old is ne,v, and that there has been no entirely ne,v re- 
ligion since the beginning of the world. The elelllents 
and roots of religion \vere there as far back as we can 
trace the history of lnan; and the history of religion, 
like the history of language, shows us throughout a 
succession of ne,v conlbinations of the saIne radical 
elenlents. An intuition of God, a sense of hun1an 
'weakness and dependence, a belief in a Divine goy- 
ernment of the ,vorId, a distinction between good and 
evil, and a hope of a better life, - these are some of 
the radical elenlents of all religions. Though some- 
tim.es hidden, they rise again and again to the surface. 
Though freq uen tl y distorted, they tend again alld 
again to their perfect form. Unless they had formed 
part of the original dowry of the human soul, religion 
itself would have remained an in1possibility, and the 
tongues of angels would have been to hunlan ears but 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. If we once 
understand this clearly, the words of St. Augustine, 
which have seen1ed startling to many of his admir.. 
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ers, become perfectly clear and intelligible, when he 
says: 1 "'Vhat is now caned the Christian religion, 
has existed among the ancients, and "vas not absent 
froln the beginning of the hunlan race, until Christ 
came in the flesh: from 'which time the true religion, 
which existed already, began to be called Christian." 
From this point of view the words of Christ too, which 
startled the Jews, asstune their true meaning, when He 
said to the centurion of Capernaum: "Many shall 
come fron1 the east and the ,vest, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; in the king- 
dom of heaven." 
During the last fifty years the accumulation of new 
and authentic materials for the study of the religions 
of the ,vorld, has been most extraordinary; but such 
are the difficulties in mastering these materials that I 
doubt ,vhether the time has yet conle for attempting 
to trace, after the model of the Science of Language, 
the definite outlines of the Science of Religion. By a 
succession of the most fortunate circtllnstances, the ca- 
nonical books of three of the principal religions of the 
ancient world have lately been recovered, - the Veda, 
the Zend-Avesta, and the Tripitaka. But not only 
have we thus gained access to the most authentic doc.. 
uments from which to study the ancient religion of the 
Bralullans, the Zoroastrians, and the Buddhists, but by 


1 August. Relr. 1, 13. "Res ipsa, quæ nunc religio Christiana nuneu.. 
?atur, mat apud antiquos, nee defuit ab initio generis humalli, quousque 
Christus veniret in camem, unde vera religio, quæ jam erat, cæpit appel.. 
lari Christiana." 
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discovering the real origin of Greek, Roman, and 
likewise of Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic mythology, 
it has become possible to separate the truly religious 
elements in the sacred traditions of these nations from 
the mythological crust by \v hich they are fðurrounded, 
and thus to gain a clearer insight into the real faith of 
the ancient Aryan ,vorld. 
If we turn to the Semitic wqrld, we find that al- 
though but few new materials have been discovered 
from ,vhich to study the ancient religion of the Jews, 
yet a ne,v spirit of inquiry has brought new life into 
the study of the sacred records of A braham, Moses, 
and the Prophets; and the recent researches of Bib- 
lical scholars, though starting from the n10st opposite 
points, have aU helped to bring out the historical in- 
terest of the Old Testament, in a nlanner not dreamt 
of by former theologians. The same may be said of 
another Semitic religion, the religion of Mohanlmed, 
since the Koran and the literature connected with it 
,vere submitted to the searching criticism of real scho}. 
aI'S and historians. Some new materials for the study 
of the Senlitic religions have come from the monunlents 
of Babylon and Nineveh. The very images of Bel and 
Nisroch no\v stand before our eyes, and the inscrip- 
tions on the tablets may hereafter tell us even more of 
the thoughts of those ,vho bowed their knees before 
theln. The religious ,vorship of the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians has been illustrated by Movers from the 
ruin
 of their ancient temples, and frOlll scattered no- 
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tices in classical writers; nay, even the religious ideas 
of the nomads of the Arabian peninsula, previous to 
the rise of Mohamnledanism, have been brought to 
light by the patient researches of oriental scholars. 
There is no lack of idols anlong the ruined and 
buried telnples of Egypt with 'which to reconstruct the 
pantheon of that prilneval country: nor need ,ye de- 
spair of recovering more and more of the thoughts 
buried under the hieroglyphics of the inscriptions, or 
preserved in hieratic and demotic MSS., if we watch 
the brilliant discoveries that have rewarded the pa- 
tient researches of the disciples of Chalupollion. 
Besides the Aryan and Semitic families of religion, 
we have in China three recognized forms of public 
worship, the religion of Confucius, that of Lao-tse, and 
that of Fo (Buddha); and here, too, recent publica- 
tions have shed new light, and have rendered an ac- 
cess to the canonical works of these religions, and an 
understanding of their various purports, more easy, 
even to those who have not mastered the intricacies of 
the Chinese language. 
Alnong the Turanian nations, a fe,v only, such as 
the Finns and the Mongolians, have preserved some 
remnants of their ancient worship and mythology, and 
these too have lately been !TIore carefully collected and 
eXplained by d'Ohson, Castrèn, and others. 
In America., the religions of 1\1exico and Peru had 
long attracted the attention of theologians; and of late 
years the impulse imparted to ethnological researches 
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has induced travellers and missionaries to record any 
traces of religious life that could be discovered among 
the savage inhabitants of Africa, America, and the 
Polynesian islands. 
It will be seen from these few indications, that there 
is no lack of materials for the student of religion; but 
we shall also perceive how difficult it is to master such 
vast materials. To gain a full kno,vledge of the Veda, 
or the Zend-A vesta, or the Tripitaka, of the Old Tes- 
tanlent, the I{oran, or the sacred books of China, is the 
work of a whole life. How then is one l11an to survey 
the whole field of religious thought, to classify the 
religions of the ,vorId according to definite and per- 
manent criteria, and to describe their characteristic 
features ,vith a sure and discrill1inating hand? 
Nothing is more difficult to seize than the salient 
features, the traits that constitute the perrnanent ex- 
pression and real character of a religion. Religion 
seenlS to be the COllnllon property of a large com- 
munity, and yet it not only varies in nunlerous sects, 
as language does in its dialects, but it escapes our 
firm grasp till we can trace it to its real habitat, the 
heart of one true believer. vVe speak glibly of Bud- 
dhisnl and Brahnlanism, forgetting that we are gen- 
eralizing on the most intimate convictions of millions 
and n1Ïllions of human souls, divided by half the world 
and by thousands of years. 
It may be said that at all events where a religion 
possesses canonical books, or a definite nunlber of 
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articles, the task of the 'student of religion becomes 
easier, and this, no doubt, is true to a certain extent. 
But even then we know that the interpretation of 
these canonical books varies, so much so that sects ap- 
pealing to the same revealed authorities - as, for in- 
stance, the founders of the Vedânta and the Sfinkhya 
systems - accuse each other of error, if not of \viBful 
error or heresy. Articles, too, though drawn up 'with 
a view to define the principal doctrines of a religion, 
lose luuch of their historical value by the treatment 
they receive from subsequent schools; and they are 
frequently silent on the very points \vhich make re- 
ligion \vhat it is. 
A fe\v instances may serve to show what difficulties 
the student of religion has to contend \vith, before he 
can hope firmly to grasp the facts on which his the- 
ories are to be based. 
Roman Catholic missionaries who had spent their 
lives in China, who had every opportunity, \vhile stay- 
ing at the court of Pekin, of studying in the original 
the canonical works of Confucius and their commen- 
taries, \vho could consult the greatest theologians then 
living, and converse 'with the crowds that thronged the 
temples of the capital, differed diametrically in their 
opinions as to the most vital points in the state religion 
of China. Lecomte, Fouquet, Prémare, and Bouvet 
thought it undeniable that Confucius, his predecessors 
and his disciples, had entertained the noblest ideas on 
the constitution of the universe, and had sacrificed 
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to the true God in the most ancient temple of the 
earth. According to Maigrot, Navarette, on the con- 
trary, and even according to the Jesuit Longobardi, 
the adoration of the Chinese was addressed to inan- 
imate tablets, meaningless inscriptions, or, in the best 
case, to coarse ancestral spirits and beings without 
intelligence. 1 If we believe the former, the ancient 
deism of China approached the purity of the Christian 
religion; if ,ve listen to the latter, the absurd fetich- 
isnl of the multitude degenerated amongst the edu- 
cated, into systematic materialism and atheism. In 
answer to the peremptory texts quoted by one party, 
the other adduce.d the glosses of accredited interpre- 
ters, and the dispute of the missionaries who had 
lived in China and knew Chinese had to be settled in 
the last instance by a decision of the see of Rome. 
There is hardly any religion that has been studied in 
its sacred literature, and ,vatched in its external wor- 
ship with greater care than the modern religion of the 
Hindus, and yet it would be extremely hard to give a 
faithful and intel1igible description of it. Most peo- 
ple who have lived in India would maintain that the 
Indian religion, as believed in and practiced at present 
by the mass of the people, is idol worship and nothing 
else. But let us hear one of the mass of the people, 
a Hindu of Benares, who in a lecture delivered before 
an English and native audience defends his faith and 
the faith of his forefathers against such sweeping accu- 


1 Abel Rémusat, Mélanges, p. 162. 
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sations. " If by idolatry," he says, "is meant a sys- 
tem of worship "T hich confines our ideas of the Deity 
to a mere image of day or stone; ,vhich prevents our 
hearts from being expanded and elevated ,,,ith lofty 
notions of the attributes of God; if this is what is 
meant by idolatry, we disclaim idolatry, we abhor idol- 
atry, and deplore the ignorance or uncharitableness of 
those that charge us with this groveling system of 
worship. . . . . But if, firn11y believing, as ,ve do, 
in the omnipresence of God, we behqld, by the aid 
of our imagination, in the form of an image any of 
His glorious manifestations, ought we to be charged 
with identifying them \vith the matter of the image, 
whilst during those mOlnents of sincere and fervent 
devotion 'we do not even think of matter? If at the 
sight of a portrait of a beloved and venerated friend 
no longer existing in this world, our heart is filled with 
sentiments of love and reverence; if we fancy him 
present in the picture, still looking upon us ,vith his 
wonted tenderness and affection, and then indulge our 
feelings of love and gratitude, should we be charged 
with offering the grossest insult to him - that of 
fancying hilll to be no other than a piece of painted 
paper? . . . . We really lament the ignorance or 
uncharitableness of those who confound our representa- 
tive ,vorship with the Phenician, Grecian, or Roman 
idolatry as represented by European writers, and then 
charge us with polytheism in the teeth of thousands of 
texts in the Purânas, declaring in clear and unmis.. 
VOL. I. b 
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"takabh
 terms that there is but one God ,vho manifests 
Hil11self as Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra (Siva), in 
His functions of creation, preservation, and destruc. 
tion." 1 


In support of these statements, this eloquent advo- 
cate quotes numerous passages from the sacred litera- 
ture of the Brahmans, and he sun1S up his view of the 
three n1anifestations of the Deitv in the words of their 
01 
great poet l{alidâsa, as translated by Mr. Griffith:- 


"In those Three Persons the One God was shown: 
Each First in place, each Last,- not one alone ; 
Of Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, each may be 
First, second, third, amon
 the Blessed Three." 


If such contradictory views can be held and de- 
fended with regard to religious systems still prevalent 
amongst us, where ,ve can cross-examine living ,vit- 
nesses, and appeal to chapter and verse in their sacred 
writings, 'what must the difficulty be ,vhen we have to 
deal ,vith the religions of the past? I do not wish to 
disguise these difficulties which are inherent in a com- 
parative study of the religions of the ,vorId. I rather 
dwell on them strongly, in order to sho,v how much 
care and caution is requ
red in so difficult a subject, 
and how much indulgence should be shown in judging 
of the shortcomings and errors that are unavoidable in 


1 The modern pandit'8 reply to the missionary who accuses him of 
polytheism is: " 0, these are only various manifestations of the one God; 
the same as, though the sun be one in the heavens, yet he appears in multi- 
form reflections npon the lake. The various sects are only different en- 
trancE'S to the one city." See 'V. 'V. Hunter
 Annals q.f Rural Ben.qat. 
p. 118. 
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so comprehensive a study. It ,vas supposed at one 
time that a comparative analysis of the languages of 
mankind must transcend the powers of mall: and yet 
by the combined and ,veIl directed efforts of nlany 
scholars, great results have here been obtained, and 
the principles that n1ust guide the student of the Sci- 
ence of Language are no,v firnl1y established. It will 
be the same with the Science of Religion. By a prop- 
er division of labor, the lnaterials that are still ,vant- 
ing will be collected and published and translated, and 
when that is done, surely nlan will never rest till he 
has discovered the purpose that runs through the re- 
ligions of mankind, and till he has reconstructed the 
true Oivitas Dei on foundations as ,vide as the ends of 
the world. The Science of Religion may be the last 
of the sciences which man is destined to elaborate; 
but when it is elaborated, it will change the aspect of 
the world, and give a new life to Christianity itself. 
The Fathers of the Church, though living in much 
more dangerous proximity to the ancient religions of 
the Gentiles, admitted freely that a comparison of 
Christianity and other reJigions was useful. " If there 
is any agreement," Basilius remarked, " behveen their 
(the Greeks') doctrines and our own, it may benefit us 
to know then1: if not, then to compare them anrl to 
learn how they differ, will heJp not a little towards 
confirming that ,vhich is the better of the two." 1 


1 BasiIius, De legelulis G-J'æc. libris, c. v. EL p.Èv ovv ÈUTi TLÇ OLICELÓ,"" 
"-.>ÒÇ äÀX7}Xovç TOLS" XóYOtS", 7rpovPYov â.v -ljp..LV aVTÔW 1] yvwUtç Y
VOtTO. EL 
È #L1t, 
ãXXà 1'6 YE 7rapáX
:1JXa lJivTaS" lCaTa/J-alJ"lv TÒ 
tá<þopov, OU /J-tlCpòv Eiç ßEßait",U&. 
(3EXTiovoç. 
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But this is not the only adyantage of a c01l1parative 
study of religions. The Science of Religion win for 
the first time assign to Christianity its fight place 
among the religions of the ,vorId; it ,viII show for the 
first tinle fully what was meant by the fullness (.f time; 
it will restore to the whole history of the world, in its 
unconscious progress towards Christianity, its true and 
sacred character. 
Not many years ago great offense was given by an 
eminent writer ,vho remarked that the time had come 
when the history of Christianity should be treated in a 
truly historical spirit, - in the same spirit in ,vhich we 
treat the history of other religions, such as Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, or l\iohammedanism. And yet ,vhat 
can be truer? He must be a man of little faith, who 
,vould fear to subject his own religion to the same crit- 
ical tests to ,vhich the historian subjects all other relig- 
Ions. We need not surely crave a tender or merciful 
treatment for that faith ,vhich ,ve hold to be the only 
true one. We should rather challenge for it the severest 
tests and trials, as the sailor ,vouid for the good ship to 
,vhich he intrusts his own life, and the lives of those 
who are most dear to him. In t
e Science of Religion, 
we can decline no comparisons, nor claim any immu- 
nities for Christianity, as little as the missionary can, 
when wrestling ,vith the subtle Brahman, or the 
fanaticall\Iussulman, or the plain speaking Zulu. And 
if ,ve send out our n1issionaries to every part of the 
world to face every kind of religion, to shrink from no 
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ontest, to be appalled by no objections, 'we must not 
give way at home or ,vithin our own hearts to any mis- 
givings, lest a con1parative study of the religions of the 
world could shake the firm foundations on ,y hich ,ve 
must stand or fall. 
To the missionary, more particularly, a comparative 
study of the religions of mankind will be, I believe, of 
the greatest assistance. Missionaries are apt to look 
upon all other religions as sOll1ething totally distinct 
from their own, as formerly they used to describe the 
languages of barbarous nations as something more 
like the twittering of birds than the articulate speech ot' 
men. The Science of Language has taught us that 
there is order and ,visdom in all languages, and even 
the most degraded jargons contain the ruins of former 
greatness and beauty. The Science of Religion, ] 
hope, will produce a similar change in our views of 
barbarous forms of faith and worship; and mission- 
aries, instead of looking only for points of difference, 
,villlook out n10re anxiously for any common ground, 
any spark of the true light that may still be revived, 
any altar that may be dedicated afresh to the true 
God. 1 


1 Joguth Chundra Gangooly, a native convert, says: "I know from per- 
sonal experience that the Hindu Scriptures have a great deal of truth. 
. . . . If rou go to India, and examine the common sayings of the peo- 
ple, you will be surprised to see what a splendid religion the Hindu religion 
must be. Even the most ignorant women ha,re proverbs that are full of the 
purest religion. Xow I am not going to India to injure their feeIilJgs by 
Faying, , Your Scripture is all nonsense, is good for nothing; anything out- 
8Ide the Old aI
<.1 
ew Testament is a humbug.' No; I tell you I will ap. 
peal to the Hindu philosophers, and moralists, and poets, at the same time 
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And even to us at honle, a wider view of the relig- 
ious life of the world may teach In any a useful lesson. 
Immense as is the difference between our own and all 
other relicrions of the "\vorld - and few can know that 
b 
difference ,vho have not honestly examined the foun- 
dations of their own as ,veIl as of other religions - the 
position which believers and unbelievers occupy \vith 
regard to their various forms of faith is very much 
the saIne all over the world. The difficulties 'v hich 
trouble us, have troubled the hearts and luinds of men 
as far back as ,ve can trace the beginnings of religious 
life. The great problems touching the relation of the 
Finite to the Infinite, of the human mind as the recip- 
ient, and of the Divine Spirit as the source of truth, 
are old problen1s indeed; and ,vhile ,vatching their 
appearance in different countries, and their treatment 
under varying circumstances, we shall Le able, I be- 
lieve, to profit ourselves, both by the. errors ,vhich 
others committed before us, and by the truth "Thich 
they discovered. 'Ve shall know the rocks that 
threaten every religion in this changing and shifting 
world of ours, and having \vatched many a storm of 
religious controversy and many a shipwreck in dis- 
tant seas, ,ve shall face ,vith greater calmness and pru- 
dence the troubled waters at home. 
If there is one thing which a comparative study of 
religions places in the clearest light, it is the inevitable 
bringing to them my light, and reasoning with them in the spirit of Christ. 
That will be my work." -" A Brief Account of J oguth Chundra Gan
 
Kooly, a Brahmin anù a CODyert to Christianity." Christian, Refo1'mer, 
August, 1860. 
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decay to which every religion is exposed. It lnay 
seem alnlost like a truism, that no religion can con- 
tinue to be \vhat it was during the lifetil11e of its foun- 
der and its first apostles. Yet it is but seldoll1 borne 
in mind that without constant reforn1atiol1, i. e. ,vithont 
a constant return to its fountail
-heac1, every religion, 
even the most perfect, nay the most perfect on ac- 
count of its very perfection, more even than others, 
suffers frolll its contact ,vith the ,vodd, as the purest 
air suffers froln the mere fact of its being breathed. 
Whenever \ve can trace back a religion to its first 
beginnings, we find it free from many of the blemishes 
that offend us in its later phases. The founders of 
the ancient religions of the ,vorld, as far as ,ve can 
judge, were minds of a high stamp, full of noble aspi- 
rations, yearning for truth, devoted to the ,velfare of 
their neighbors, exan1ples of purity and unselfishness. 
vVhat they desired to found upon earth was but seldoru 
realized, and their sayings, if preserved in their orig- 
inal form, offer often a strange contrast to the practice 
of those who profess to be their disciples. As soon as a 
religion is established, and more particularly when it 
has beCOlne the religion of a powerful state, the foreign 
and worldly elements encroach mor
 and n10re on the 
original foundation, and human interests Inar the sim- 
plicity and puriiy of the plan \vhich the founder had 
eonceived in his own heart, and Inatured in his com- 
11lunings ,,,ith his God. Even those who lived ,vith 
Buddha misunderstood his ,yords, and at the Great 
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Council which had to settle the Buddhist canon, Asoka, 
the Indian Constantine had to remind the assembled 
priests that" what had been said by Buddha, that 
alone was well said;" and that certain works ascribed 
to Buddha, as, for instance, the instruction given to 
his son, Râhula, \vere apocryphal, if not heretical.! 
With every century, Buddhisn1, ,vhen it ,vas accepted 
by nations, differing as \videlyas :\Iongols and Hindus, 
when its sacred writings ,vere translated into languages 
as wide apart as Sanskrit and Chinese, assuIned widely 
different aspects, till at last the Buddhism of the Sha- 
mans in the steppes of Tartary is as different fron1 the 
teaching of the original Sanlana, as the Christianity of 
the leader of the Chinese rebels is froin the teaching 
of Christ. If nl\ssionaries could show to the Brah- 
mans, the Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, nay, even to the 
lVlohamn1edans, how much their present faith differs 
froIn the faith of their forefathers and founders; if they 
could place in their hands and read ,vith them in a 
kindly spirit the original documents on ,vhich these va- 
rious religions profess to be founded, and enable theln 
to distinguish between the doctrines of their own 
sacred books and the additions of later ages; an impor- 
tant advantage ,vould be gained, and the choice be- 
tween Christ and other l\Iasters would be rendered far 
more easy to many a truth seeking soul. But for that 
purpose it is necessary that we too should see the beam 
in our own eyes, and learn to distinguish between the 
1 See Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, Appendice, No. x. 
 4. 
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Christianity of the nineteenth century and the religion 
of Christ. If we find that the Christianity of the 
nineteenth century does not ,vin as luany hearts in 
India and China as it ought, let us ren1ember that it 
,vas the Christianity of the first century in aU its 
dogmatic simplicity, but with its overpowering love of 
God and man, that conquered the worIel and superseded 
religions and philosophies, nlore difficult to conquer 
than the religious and philosophiral systems of Hindus 
and Buddhists. If we can teach something to the 
Brahmans in reading with them their sacred hymns, 
they too can teach us something ,vhen reading ,vith us 
the gospel of Christ. Never shall I forget the deep 
despondency of a Hindu convert, a real -rnartyr to his 
faith, who had pictured to himself from the pages of 
the N e,v Testament ,vhat a Christian country must 
be, and ,vho w.hen he came to Europe found every- 
thing so different from what he had imagined in his 
lonely lneditations at Benares! It was the Bible only 
that saved hinl from returning to his old religion, and 
helped hiln to discern beneath theological futilities, 
accumulated during. nearly two thousand years, be- 
neath pharisaical hypocrisy, infidelity, and ,,,ant of 
charity, the buried, but stiU living seed, comlnitted to 
the earth by Christ and His Apostles. How êan a 
IIlissionary in such circumstanC'es meet the surprise 
and questions of his pupils, unless he may point to that 
seed, and tell theln what Christianity was meant to 
be; unless he may show that. like all other religions, 
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Christianity, too, has had its history; that the Chris- 
tianityof the nineteenth century is not the Christianity 
of the l\Iiddle Ages, that the Christianity of the l\Iid- 
dIe Ages was not that of the early Councils, that the 
Christianity of the early Councils was not that of the 
Apostles, and" that what has been said by Christ, that 
alone was we II said?" 
The advantages, however, \vhich missionaries and 
other defenders of the faith ,vill gain from a compara- 
tive study of religions, though in1portant hereafter, are 
not at present the chief object of these researches. In 
order to maintain their scientific character, they must 
be independent of all extraneous considerations: they 
must aim at trnth, trusting that even unpalatable 
truths, like unpalatable n1edicine, ,vin reinvigorate the 
system into which they enter. To those, no doubt, 
,vho value the tenets of their religion as the miser 
values his pearls and precious stones, thinking their 
value lessened if pearls and stones of the same kind 
are found in other parts of the ,yorId, the Science of 
Religion will bring many a rude shock; but to the 
true believer, truth, ,vherever it appears, is \ye]come, 
nor ,viII any doctrine seem the less true or the less 
precious, because it was seen, not only by Moses or 
Christ, but likewise by Buddha or Lao-tse. Nor 
should it be forgotten that while a comparison of an- 
cient religions will certainly show that some of the 
most vital artidps of faith are the COUlmon property of 
the whole of mankind, at least of all who seek the 
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Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, dnd find 
Him, the same conlparison alone can possibly teach us 
what is peculiar to Christianity, and what has secured 
to it that preëminent position which now it holds in 
spite of all obloquy. The gain will be greater than 
the loss, if loss there be, which I, at least, shan never 
admit. 
There is a strong feeling, I kno,v, in the minds of 
all people against any attelnpt to treat their o,vn relig- 
ion as a member of a dass, and, in one sense, that feel- 
ing is perfectly justified. To each individual, his own 
religion, if he really believes in it, is something quite 
inseparable from himself, something unique, that can- 
not be compared to anything else, or replaced by any- 
thing else. Our o,vn religion is, in that respect, some- 
thing like our own language. In its form it n1ay be 
like other languages; in its essence and in its relation 
to ourselves, it stands alone and admits of no peer or 
rival. 
But in the history of the world, our religion, like 
our o,vn language, is but one out of 111any; and in 
order to understand fully the position of Christianity in 
the history of the ,vorld, and its true place among the 
religions of mankind, 've n1ust compare it, not with 
Judaism only, but with the religious aspirations of the 
whole ,yorld, with all, in filct, that Christianity came 
either to destroy or to fulfill. From this point of view 
Christianity fornls part, no doubt, of what people ('aU 
profane history, but by that very fact, profane history 
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ceases to be profane, and regains throughout that 
sacred character of which it had been deprived by a 
false distinction. The ancient Fathers of the Church 
spoke on these subjects ,vith far greater freedom than 
we venture to use in these days. Justin Martyr, in his 
" Apology " (A. D. 139), has this memorable passage 
("Apo!." i. 46) : "One article of our faith then is, 
that Christ is the first begotten of God, and we have 
already proved Him to be the yery Logos (or univer- 
sal Reason), of which Inankind are all partakers; and 
therefore those who liye according tò the Logos are 
Christians, not,vithstanding they may pass with you for 
Atheists; such among the Greeks ,vere Sokrates and 
Herakleitos and the like; and such among the Barba- 
rians were Abrahan1, and Ananias, and Azarias, and 

1isael, and Elias, and many others, ,vhose actions, nay 
"Those very names, I kno\v, ,vould be tedious to relate, 
and therefore shall pass them oyer. So, on the other 
side, those who have lived in former tinles in defiance 
of the Logos or Reason, ,vere evil, and enemies to 
Christ and m'urderers of such as lived according to the 
Logos; but they who have 'l1
ade or make the Logos or 
Reason the rule of their actions are Ohristians, and men 
,vithout fear and trembling." 1 


1 Tòv XPLUTÒV 7rPWTÓTOKOV TOÛ 0eoû e
vaL è8L8áxOY}p.ev, KaL 7rpoep.Y}vvuap.ev Aóyov 
. 
óVTa, ov 7râv yÉvoç åVOpW7TWV p.ETÉuxe' Kat oi. P.ETà Aóyov ßLwuavTEç XptuTLavoí eiuL, 
a:âv ãOEOt Èvop.í.uOY}uav, otov Èv.EXXY}UL p.èv 
wKpáTYJÇ Kat 'HpáKXeÎ.Toç Kat oi. ÒP.OÎ.OL 
caÙTOÎ.Ç, Èv ßapßápotç 8è 'Aßpaàp. Kat 'Avavíaç Kat 'A
apíaç Kat },ltua
X Kat 'H.\íal 
leat ã).).OL 7TO).).Ot, wv Tàç 7rp
etç 
 Tà òvóp.aTa KaTa).ÉyetV p.a.xpòv etvaL è7TtUTáp.f!Jloc, 
ravÎÌv 7TapatTovp.EOa. WUTe Kat oi. 7rPOYEvóp.evOL ãvev A6yov ßtWuaVTeç, ãXPY}UTOL les. 
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" God," says Clement (200 A. D.), "is the cause of 
all that is good: only of some good gifts He is the pri- 
mary cause, as of the Old and New Testalnents; of 
others the secollcMry, as of (Greek) philosophy. But 
even philosophy nlay have been given prinlarily by 
Him to the Greeks, before the Lord had called the 
Greeks also. For that philosophy, like a schoolnlaster, 
has guided the Greeks also, as the Law did Israel, 
to\vards Christ. Philosophy, therefore, prepares and 
opens the way to those \vho are made peliect by 
Christ." 1 
And again: "It is clear that the same God to \vhom 
we o,ve the Old and New Testaments, gave also to 
the Greeks their Greek philosophy, by which the Al- 
mighty is glorified arnong the Greeks." 2 
And Clement ,vas by no means the only one \vho 
spoke thus freely and fearlessly, though, no doubt, his 
knowledge of Greek philosophy qualified him better 
than many of his contemporaries to speak with author- 
ity on such su bj ects. 


ÈxÐpo'ì. 'Tctì XpLS-'Tctì }juav, Ka'ì. cþoveLS- 'T(;W p.e'Tà Aóyov ßLOVV'TWV. oi. 
è p.e'Tà Aóyov 
ß..wuav'TES- Kal ßLOVV'Tes- XpLu'TI.avol Kal åcþOßOL Kal å'TápaXOL iJ7TápxoVULV. 
1 Clem. Alex. Strom. Jib. I. cap. v. 
 28. náv'TWV p.Èv yàp ainos- 'TWV Ka}..wJ' 
Ò 0eòs-, à).).à 'Tj;)JI p.Èv Ka'Tà 7f'poY}yovp.evov, WS- TÍjs- 'Te BLalJ>1KY}S- 'T
S- 7f'a).aLås- Kat TÍjç 
vÉas- 'TWV BÈ Ka'T' È7f'OJco).ovlJY}p.a WS- TÍjs- cþí.Àouocþí.as-' 'TáXa Bè Kal 7f'poY}yovp.ÉJlwç 'foir 
.E).).Y}ULV ÈM(}y} 'Tó'Te 7f'pLV j] 'TÒV KVPLOV Ka).ÉuaL Kat 'TOVS- "E).).Y}vas-. "E7raLBaywyeL yàp 
Kat avril 'TÒ "E).).}]V'KÒV WS- Ò VÓ,...OS- 'TOVS- "Eß paíovs- ei.s- XPLU'TÓJl. 7f'po7f'apauKe\Já
f!' 
'Toí.vvv 1} <f1L).ouocþí.a 7f'pooBo7ro,ovua 'TÒV tJ7TÒ XpLU'TOV 'Te).novp.eJlov. 
i Strom. lib. VI. cap. v. 
 42. npòs- BÈ Kal ön ò av'Tòs- 0eòs- àp.cþoiv 'Tail' 
8La8>1 KaLV XOP}]yòs-, ò Ka'ì. TÍjs- "E).).Y}víK
S- cþL).ouocþías- 
orilp 'Tois- "E).).Y}uw, 
i. 
s- . 
waJ1'ToKpá'TWp 7f'ap' "E).).Y}UL 
oEá
e'TaL, 7f'apÉCTrfJuev, B
).ov BÈ Kà v 8ÉJlBe. 
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St. Augustine writes: "If the Gentiles also bat! 
possibly sOlnething divine and true in their doctrines, 
our Saints did not find fault ,vith it, although for their 
superstition, idolatry, and pride, and "other evil habits, 
they had to be detested, and, unless they improved, 
to be punished by divine judgment. For the Apostle 
Paul, when he said something about God among the 
Athenians, quoted the testimony of some of the Greeks 
,vho had said sOlnething of the same kind: and this, if 
they came to Christ, ,vould be acknow leclged in them, 
and not blamed. St. Cyprian, too, uses such ,vit- 
nesses against the Gentiles. For ,vhen he speaks of 
the ]\lagians, he says that the chief among them, Hos- 
tanes, maintains that the true God is invisible, and that 
true angels sit at His throne; and that Plato agrees 
,vith this, and believes in One God, considering the 
others to be angels or dell1ons; and that Hermes Tris- 
megistus also speaks of One God, and confesses that He 
is illconlprehensible." (Augustill{ls," De Baptismo 
contra Donatistas," lib. VI. cap. xliv.) 
Every religion, even the nlost imperfect and de- 
graded, has sOlnething that ought to be sacred to us, 
for there is in all religions a secret yearning after the 
true, though unknown God. \Vhether ,ve see the Pa- 
})ua 
quatting in dunlb meditation before his fetich, or 
whether we listen to Firdusi exclain1ing: "The height 
and the depth of the whole ,vorid have their centre in 
Thee, 0 lllY God! I do not know Thee what Thou 
art: but I know that Thou art what Thou alone canst 
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be," - ,ve ought to feel that the place whereon we 
stand is holy ground. There are philosophers, no 
doubt, to whom both Christianity and an other relig- 
ions are exploded errors, things belonging to the past, 
and to be replaced by more positive knowledge. To 
theln the study of the religions of the world could only 
have a pathological interest, and their hearts could 
never warm at the sparks of truth that light up, like 
stars, the dark yet glorious night of the ancient ,vorId. 
They tell us that the ,yodd has passed through the 
phases of religious and metaphysical errors, in order to 
arrive at the safe haven of positive knowledge of facts. 
But if they ,vould but study positive facts, if they 
,vonId but read, patiently and thoughtfully, the history 
of the 'world, as it is, not as it might have been: they 
would see that, as in geology, so in the history of 
human thought, theoretic unifonnity does not exist, 
and that the past is never altogether lost. The oldest 
forn1ations of thought crop out everywhere, and if we 
dig but deep enough, "Te shall find that even the sandy 
desert in which \ve are asked to live, rests everywhere 
on the firm foundation of that primeval, yet inde- 
structible granite of the human soul- religious faith. 
There are other philosophers, again, who ,vonld fain 
narro\v the lirnits of the Divine government of the 
world to the history of the Jewish and of the Chri
tian 
nations, who ,vould grudge the very nalne of religion 
to the ancient creeds of the world, and to Wh01l1 the 
name of natural religion has al010st become a terrll of 
reproach. To them, too, I should like to say that if 
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they would but study positive facts, if they would but 
read their own Bible, they ,vould find that the great- 
ness of Divine Love cannot be measured by human 
standards, and that God has never forsaken a single 
human soul that has not first forsaken HinI. " He 
hath made of one -blood all nations of men, for to 
d,vell on all the face of the earth; and hath deternlined 
the titnes before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation: that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they Inight feel after Hilll, and find Him, though He 
be not far frOln everyone of us." If they would but 
dig deep enough, they too ,vould find that ,vhat they 
contemptuously call natural religion is in reality the 
greatest gift that God has bestowed on the children 
of man, and that ,vithout it, revealed religion itself 
,yould have no firm foundation, no living roots in the 
heart of man. 
If by the essays here colJected I should succeed in 
attracting more general attention towards an indepen- 
dent, yet reyerent study of the añcient religions of the 
,vorld, and in dispelling sonle of the prejudices with 
'which so many have regarded the yearnings after truth 
embodied in the sacred wTitings of the Brahmans, the 
Zoroastrians, and the Buddhists, in the mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans, nay, even in the wild tradi- 
tion
 and degraded custonlS of Polynesian savages, I 
shall consider myself amply rewarded for the labor 
which they have cost me. That they are not free from 
errors, in spite of a careful revision to which they have 
been submitted before I published them in this collec- 
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tion, I am fully aware, and I shall be grateful to any 
one who will point them out, little concerned whether 
it is done in a seemly or unseemly manner, as long as 
some new truth is elicited, or some old error effectually 
exploded. Though I have thought it right in pre- 
paring these essays for publication, to alter what I could 
no longer defend as true, and also, though rarely, to 
add some new facts that seemed essential for the pur- 
pose of establishing what I wished to prove, yet in the 
main they have been left as they were originally pub- 
lished. I regret that, in consequence, certain state- 
ments of facts and opinions are repeated in different 
articles in almost the same words; but it will easily 
be seen that this could not have been avoided with- 
out either breaking the continuity of an argument, 
or rewriting large portions of certain essays. If what 
is contained in these repetitions is true and right, I 
may appeal to a high authority "that in this country 
true things and right things require to be repeated a 
great many times." If otherwise, the very repetition 
will provoke criticism and insure refutation. I have 
added to all the articles the dates when they were 
written, these dates ranging over the last fifteen years; 
and I must beg my readers to bear these dates in mind 
.when judging both of the form and the matter of these 
contributions towards a better knowledge of the creeds 
and prayers, the legends and customs of the ancient 
world. 


M.N. 
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LECTURE ON THE VEDAS, 


OR THE 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE BRAHI\1ANS,1 


DELIVERED AT THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION, LEEDS, MARCH, 1865. 


-+-- 


I HAVE brought with me one volume of my edition 
of the Veda, and I should not wonder if it ,vere the 
first copy of the work ,vhich has ever reached this 
busy to\vn of Leeds. Nay, I confess I have some 
misgivings that I may have undertaken a hopeless 
task, and I begin to doubt whether I shall succeed in 
eXplaining to you the interest ,vhich I feel fOl
 this an- 
cient collection of sacred hymns, - an interest ,vhich 
has never failed me whi]e devoting to the publication of 
this voluminous work the best t\venty years of my life. 
Many times have I been asked, But \vhat is the Veda? 
'Vhy should it be published? What are 'we likely to 
learn from a book composed nearly four thousand years 
ago, and intended from the beginning for an unculti- 
vated rare of mere heathens and savages, - a book 


1 Some of the points touched upon in this Lecture have been more fully 
treated in my History if Ancient Sansk1'it LiteraiU'l'e. As the second 
edition of this work has been out of print for several years, I have here 
quoted a few passages from it in full. 
VOL. I. 1 
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which the natives of India have never p,ublished theln- 
selves, although, to the present day, they profess to re- 
gard it as the highest authority for their rcligion, 
111orals, and philosophy? Are "'e, the people of Eng- 
land, or of Europe" in the nineteenth century, likely to 
gain any ne\v light on religious, InoraI, or philosophÍc.al 
questions fi'onl the old songs of the Brallluans? And 
is it. so vcry certain that the \vhole book is not a nlodern 
forgery, \vithout any substantial claims to that high 
antiquity \vhich ig ascribed to it by the Hindus, so that 
all the labor besto\ved upon it would not only be labor 
lost, but thro\v discredit on our po\vers of discrimina- 
tion, and 111ake us a laughing-stock an10ng the shre,vd 
natives of India? These and similar questions I have 
had to ans\ver nlany times when asked by others, and 
son1e of thenl \vhen asked by myself, before elnharking 
on so hazardous an undertaking as the publication of 
the Rig-veda and its ancient commentary. And I 
believe I am not luistaken in supposing that lTIany of 
those \vho to-night have honored me \yith their presence 
may have entertained similar doubts and nlisgivings 
when invited to listen to a Lecture "On t.he Vedas, or 
the Sacred Books of the Brahmans." 
I shall endeavor, therefore, as far as this is possible 
within the linlits of one Lecture, to ans\ver some of 
these questions, and to remove some of these doubts, 
by eXplaining to you, first, \vhat the Veda really is; 
and, secondly, \vhat import.ance it possesses, not only 
to the people of India, but to ourselves in Europe,- 
and here again, not only to the student of Oriental 
languages, but to every student of history, religion, or 
philosophy; to every man \vho has once felt the charm 
of tracing that lnighty stream of human thought on 
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'which ,,
e ourselves are floating onward, back to its 
distant nlountain-sources; to everyone ,vho has a 
heart for whatever has once fined the hearts of nlillions 
of hUnU111 beings ,vith their noblest hopes, and fears, 
and aspirations; to every student of mankind in the. 
fullest sense of that full and "
eighty ,void. 'Vhoever 
clainls that noble title must not forget, whether he ex- 
amines the highest achievements of nlankind in our 
o,yn age, ur the nliserable L:'lilures of former ages, ,vhat 
luan is, and in whose Ï1nage and after 'whose likeness 
1)lan "
as Inade. 'Vhether listening to the shrieks of 
the Shaman sorcerers of Tartary, or to the odes of 
Pindar, or to the sacred songs of Paul Gerhard: 
,,
hcther looking at the pagodas of China, or the Par- 
thenon of Athens, or the Cathedral of Cologne ; whether 
reading the f:acred books of the Buddhists, of the J e'vs, 
or of those who worship God in spirit and in truth, 've 
ought to be able to say, like the Elllperor 
laxinlilian, 
"H01l10 sum, hunlani nihil a me alienum puto;" or, 
translating his ,yords sOlnewhat freely, "I am a man; 
nothing pertaining to Ulan I deem foreign to myself." 
Yes, ,yc must learn to read in the history of the ,,
hole 
lunnan race sOlnething of our own history; and as in 
looking back on the story of our own life, we all dwell 
,vith a peculiar delight on the earliest chapters of our 
childhood, and try to find there the key to many of 
the riddles of our later life, it is but natural that the 
historian, too, should ponder ,vith nlost intense interest 
ove:-.' the few relics that have been preserved to him of 
the childhood 
f the human race. These relics are few 
indeed, and therefore very precious; and this I may ven- 
ture to say, at the outset and ,vithout fear of contradic- 

ion, that there exists no literary relic that çarries us 
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back to a more primitive, or, if you like, lllore childlike 
state in the history of man 1 than the Veda. As the 
language of the Veda, the Sanskrit, is the most ancient 
type of the English of the present day (Sanskrit and 
English are but varieties of one and the same language), 
so its thoughts and feelings contain in reality the first 
roots and germs of that intellectual growth ,vhich by 
an unbroken chain connects our own generation .with 
the ancestors of the Aryan race, - ,,'ith those ve:ry 
people ,,,ho at the rising and setting of the sun listened 
,vith trembling hearts to the songs of the Veda, that 
told theln of bright po,vers above, and of a life to COllle 
after the sun of their own lives had set in the clouds of 
the evening. Those lllen ,vere the true ancestors of 
our race; and the Veda is the oldest book ,ve have in 
which to study the first beginnings of our language, 
and of all that is embodied ill language. "\Ve are by 
nature Aryan, Indo-European, not Semitic: our spirit- 
ual kith and kin are to be found in India, Persia, 
Greece, Italy, Germany; not in l\Iesopotanlia, Egypt, 
or Palestine. This is a fact that ought to be clearly 
perceived, and constantly kept in view, in order to un- 
derstand the illlportance ,vhich the Veda has for us, 
after the lapse of more than three thousand years, and 
after ever so nlany changes in our language, thought, 
and religion. 
Whatever the intrinsic value of the Veda, if it sim- 
ply contained the names of kings, the description of 
battles, the dates of L:'lmines, it would still be, by its 


1 " In the sciences of law and society, old means not old in chronology, 
but in structure: that is most archaic which lies nearest to the beginning 
of human progress considered as a development; and that is most modern 
which is furthest removed from that beginning." - J. F. l\lcLennan, Primi- 
live Jfar:'Ìfl!Je, p.8 
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age alone, the mQst venerable of books. Do we ever 
find much beyond such lllatters in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, or in Cuneiform inscriptions? In fact, "\vhat 
does the ancient history of the ,vodd before Cyrus, 
before 500 B. c., consist of, but meagre lists of Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian, Assyrian dynasties? What do the 
tablets of J{arnak, the palaces of Nineveh, and the 
cylinders of Babylon tell us about the thoughts of 
men? All is dead and barren, no"\vhere a sigh, 
no,vhere a jest, no-where a glimpse of humanity. 
There has been but one oasis in that vast desert 
of ancient Asiatic history, the history of the J e"\vs. 
Another such oasis is the Veda. Here, too, "\ve 
cOllle to a stratum of ancient thought, of ancient 
feelings, hopes, joys, and fears, - of ancient religion. 
There is perhaps too little of kings and battles in the 
Veda, and scarcely anything of the chronological franle- 
,york of history. Rut poets, surely, are better than 
kings; hymns and prayers are more "\vorth listening to 
than the agonies of butchered annies; and guesses at 
truth more valuable than uluneaning titles of Egyptian 
or Babylonian despots. I t will be difficult to settle 
whether the Veda is " the oldest of books," and ,yhether 
some of the portions of the Old Testament may not be 
traced back to the same or even an earlier date than 
the oldest hymns of the Veda. But in the Aryan 
,vorId, the Veda is certainly the oldest book, and its 
preservation amounts almost to a marvel. 
It is nearly t,venty years ago since my attention ,vas 
first dra,vn to the Veda, while attending, in the years 
1846 and 1847, the Lectures of Eugène Burnouf at 
the Collège de France. I ,vas then looking out, like 
most young men at that tillle of life, for some great 
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work, and ,yithout ,veighing long the difficulties which 
had hitherto prevented the publication of the Veda, I 
detennined to devote aU my tinle to the collection of 
the J1ulterials necessary for such an undertaking. I had 
read the principal ,yorks of the later Sanskrit literature, 
but had found little there that seenled to be l110re than 
curious. But to publish the V cda, a ,york that had 
never before been published in India or in Europe, that 
occupied in the history of Sanskrit literature the san1e 
position ,,,hich the Old Testau1ent occupies in the his- 
tory of the Jews, the N e'y Teshunent in the history of 
Inodern Europe, the I{oran in the history of l\loham- 
Inedanislll, - a ,york which fills a gap in the history of 
the Inunan 111ind, and pron1ises to bring us nearer than 
any other ,york to the first beginnings of Aryan lan- 
guage and Aryan thought, - this seel11ed to l11e an nn- 
clertakincr not altogether un,vorthv a n1an's life. \Vhat 
o 
 
 
added to the charl11 of it ,vas that it had once before 
been undertaken by Fredf'rick Rosen, a young Gernlan 
scholar, ,,,ho died in England before he had finished the 
first book, and that after his death no one seemed ,vil- 
ling to carryon his 'york. 'Vhat I had to do, first of 
all, ,vas to copy 110t only the text, but the cOI11111entary 
of the Rig-veda, 8 work ,vhich when finished ,yill fill 
six of these large YOIUl11es. The author, or rather the 
cOlnpiler of this C o 111111 ent ary , Sây"ana Âkârya, lived 
about 1400 after Christ, that is to say, about as many 
centuries after, as the poets of the Veda liyed before, 
the beginning of our efa. Yet through the 3,000 
years ,y hich separate the original poetry of the Veda 
fronl the latest cOlluncntary, there runs an alnlost con- 
tinuous stremn of tradition, and it is fi'onl it, rather than 
from his o,vn brain, that Sâyana dnnys his explanations 
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of the sacred texts. N lunerous l\ISS., lllore or less 
cOlllplete, more or less inaccurate, of Sâyana's clas
ica] 
'work, existed in the then Royal Library at Paris, in 
the Library of the East. India IIouse, then in Leaden- 
hall Street, and in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
But to copy and collate these 1\188. ,vas by no 111ean8 
all. A nl11111er of other works \vere constantly quoted 
in Sâyana's COllll11entary, and these quotations had all to 
Le verified. It ,vas necessary first to copy these ,yorks, 
and to 1nake indexes to all of then1, in order to be able to 
find any passage that 111ight be referred to in the larger 
cOllllnentary. :\Iany of these ,yorks have since been 
published in Gennany and France, but they ,vere 
not to be procured bvellty years ago. The work, of 
course, proceeded but slo,vly, and many tin1cs I doubted 
,vhether I should be able to carry it through. Lastly 
Ca1118 the difficulty, - and by no 1neans the slnallest,- 
,vho ,vas to publish a 'work that ,vould occupy about 
six thousand pages in quarto, all in Sanskrit, and of 
which probably not a hundred copies ,vould ever be 
sold. "\Vell, I can1e to England in order to collect 1110re 
1uaterials at the East India House and at the Bodleian 
Libral'y, and thanks to the exertions of 111Y generous 
friend Baron Bunsen, and of the late Professor "\Vil- 
son, the Board of Directors of the East India Company 
decided to defray the expenses of a ,york ,vhich, as 
they stated in their letter, "is in a peculiar 111anner de- 
scrvin o ' of the l )at1'onaO'e of the East India C01n I )anV, 
o 0 
 
connected as it is ,,'ith the early religion, history, and 
language of the great body of their Indian subjects." 
It thus became necessary for 111e to take up my abode 
in England, \vhich has since become Iny second home. 
The first volume ,vas published in 1840, the second in 
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1853, the third in 1856, the fourth in 1862. The ma... 
terials for the remaining volumes are ready, so that, if 
I can but lllake leisure, there is little doubt that before 
long the whole work ,vill be complete. 
No,v, first, as to the name. Veda means originalJy 
knowing or kno,vledge, and this name is given by the 
Brahmans not to one ,vork, but to the ,vhole body of 
their Inost ancient sacred literature. Veda is the 
same ,vord ,vhich appears in the Greek o!úa, I know, 
and in the English, ,vise, \visd01u, to "vit.! The name 
of V ec1a is C0l111110nly given to four collections of 
hynuls, which are respectively known by the nanles of 
" Rig-veda," '''Yagur-veda,'' " Sâlna-veda," and" Ath- 
arva-veda; " but for our own purposes, nall1ely for trac- 
ing the earliest growth of religious ideas in India, the 
only iluportant, the only real Veda, is the Rig-veda. 
The other so-called Vedas, 'v hich deserve the nanle 
of Veda no n10re than the Talmud deserves the name 
of Bible, contain chiefly extracts from the Rig-veda, 
together with sacrificial formulas, charnls, and incanta- 
tions, nlany of them, no doubt, extretnely curious, but 
never likely to interest anyone except the Sanskrit 
scholar by profession. 
The Yagur-veda and Sârna-veda may be described 
as prayer-books, arranged according to the order of 


1 Sanskrit. Greek. Gothic. 
véda, olSa, vait, 
vétt ha, oluBa, vaist, 
véda, oISE, vait, 
vidV'ã, vitu, 
vidáthuh, lUTOV, vituts, 
'V: dittuh, lUTOV, 
vidmá, LCTfJ.EV, vitum, 
vidá, tCTTE, vituth, 
vidúh, tCTaCTt, vitun, 


Anglo-Saxon. 
wât, 
wâst J 
wât, 


German. 
ich weiss. 
du weisst. 
er weiss 


witon, 
wite, 
witan, 


wir wissen. 
ihr wisset. 
sie wissen. 
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certain sacrifices, and intended to -be used by certain 
classes of priests. 
Four classes of priests ,vere required in India at the 
most solen1n sacrifices: - 
1. The officiating priests, manual laborers, and 
acolytes; ,vho have chiefly to prepare the 
sacrificial ground, to dress the altar, slay the 
victinls, and pour out the libations. 
2. The choristers, ,vho chant the sacred hynlns. 
3. The reciters or readers, ,vho repeat certain 
hynlns. 
4. The overseers or bishops, ,vho watch and super- 
intend the proceedings of the other priests, 
and ought to be fan1iliar ,vith all the Vedas. 
The fonnulas and verses to be muttered by th
 first 
class are contained in the Yagnr-veda-sanhitâ. 
The hynlns to be sung by the second class are in the 
SâIna-veda-sanhitâ. 
The Atharva-veda is said to be intended for the 
Brahn1an or overseer, ,vho is to ,vatch the proceedings 
of the sacrifice, and to remedy any nlistake that may 
occur .1 
Fortunately the hymns to be recited by the third 
class ,vere not arranged in a sacrificial prayer-book, 
but 'vere preserved in an old collection of hymns, con- 
taining all that had been saved of ancient, sacred, and 
popular poetry, more like the Psalnls than like a rit- 
ual; a collection made for its o,vn sake, and not for 
the sake of any sacrificial performances. 
I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to the Rig- 
veda, 'v hich in the eyes of the historical student is the 
Veda par excellence. No,y Rig-veda nleans the Veda 
1 History rif Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 449. 
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of hynlns of praise, for Rich, ,yhich before the initia 
soft letter of Veda is changed to Rig, is derived frOln 
a root which in Sanskrit ll1eallS to celebrate. 
In the Rig-veda ,ve ll1ust distinguish again behveen 
the original collection of the hYUUIS or l\lantras, called 
the" Sanhitâ" or the collection, being entirely ll1etrical 
and poetical, and a nUll1ber of prose ,yorks, called 
"Co Brâhnlanas " and'" Sûtras," ,vritten in prose, and giv- 
ing inforlllation on the proper use of the hYUll1S at sacri- 
fices, 011 their sacred ll1canil1g, on their supposed au- 
thors, and sinlilar topics. These ,yorks, too, go by the 
I1
nne of " Rig-veda": but though very curious in thel11- 
selves, they are evidently of a nrl1ch later period, and 
of little help to us in tracing the beginnings of relig- 
ious life in India. For that purpose ,ve 111USt depend 
entirely on the hYlnns
 such as ,ve find the1n in the San- 
hitâ or the collection of the Rig-veda. 
N o,v this collection consists of ten books, and con- 
tains altogether 1,028 hymns. As early as about 
600 n. c., we find that in the theological schools of 
India every verse, every 'YOI'd, every syllable of 
the Veda had been carefully counted. The number 
of verses as C0111puted in treatises of that date, 
varies from 10,402 to 10,622; that of the ,yords is 
153,826, that of the syllables 432,000. 1 'Vith these 
nU1nbers, and ,vith the description given in these early 
treatises of each hymn, of its Inetre, its deity, its num- 
ber of verses, our modern 
lSS. of the Veda corre- 
spond as closely as could be ex pected. 
I say our 1110dern 
ISS., for all our 
1SS. are mod- 
ern, and very lTIodern. Fc,v Sanskrit 1\188. are more 
than four or five hundred years old, the f.:'lct being that 


1 lfist01'Y of Ancient Sa1lskr'it Literature, se('ond edition, p. 219 seq. 
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L11 the damp climate of India no paper will last for 
Inore than a fe\y centuries. Ho,v, then, you \vill nat- 
urally ask, can it be proyed that the original hymns 
\Vere ctHnposed between 1200 and 1500 before the 
Christian era, if our 1\ISS. only carry us back to 
about the 

nne date after the Christian era? It is 
not very easy to bridge over this gulf of nearly three 
thousand years, but all I can say is that, after carefully 
ex
ul1ining every possible objection that can be made 
against the date of the Vedic hyn1ns, their cIairl1 to 
that high antiquity \"hich is ascribed to thel11 has not, 
as far as I can judge, been shaken. I shall try to ex- 
plain on \vhat kind of evidence these claiuls rest. 
You kllOW that \ye possess no 
IS. of the Old Tes- 
tmnent in Hebre\v ohler than about the tenth century 
after the Christian era; yet the Septuagint translation 
ùy itself \vould be sufficient to prove that the Old 
"'estalnent, such as \ve no\v read it, existed in 
IS. 
previous, at 
east, to the third century before our era. 
By a sill1Ílar train of argulnent, the ,vorks to which I 
referred before, in which ,ve find every hYlnn, every 
lerse, every 'YOI'd and sy11able of the Veda accurately 
counted by native scholars about five or six hundred 
years before Christ, guarantee the existence of the 
Veela, such as \ve no\v read it, as far back at least as 
five or 
ix hundred years before Christ. N o\y in the 
,yorks of that period, the Veda is already consillered, 
not only as an ancient, but as a sacred book; and, n101'e 
than this, its language had ceased to be 
enerally in- 
telligible. The language of India had changed since 
the Veda \vas composed, and learned conln1ental'ies 
'\vere necessary in order to explain to the people, then 
living, the true purport, nay, the proper pronunciation, 
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of their sacred hyn1ns. But more than this. In cer- 
tain exegetical compositions, ,vhich are generally com.. 
pl'ised under the name of" Sûtras," and which are con.. 
ten1porary ,vith, or even anterior to, the treatises on 
the theological statistics just Inentioned, not only are 
the ancient llymns represpnted as invested ,vith sacred 
authority, but that other class of ,vritings, the Brâh- 
manas, standing half-,vay between the hymns and the 
;;ûtras, have likewise been raised to the dignity of a 
reyealed literature. These Brâhmanas, you 'v ill re- 
n1enlber, are prose treatises, ,vritten in illustration of 
the ancient sacrifices and of the hY11111s elnployed at 
them. Such treatises ,vould only spring up ,yhen 
smne kind of explanation began to be wanted both for 
the ceremonial and for the hynn1s to be recited at cer- 
tain sacrifices; and ,ve find, in consequence, that in 
many cases the authors of the Brâ1nnanas had already 
lost the power of understanding the text of the ancient 
hymns in its natural and grammatical meaning, and 
that they suggested the n10st absurd explanations of the 
various sacrificial acts, most of ,vhich, ,ve may charita- 
bly suppose, had originally some rational purpose. Thus 
it becomes evident that the period during which the 
hymns ,vere composed must have been separated by 
some centuries, at leas
" from the period that gave birth 
to the Brâhn1anas, in order to allo,v tiule for the hYlnns 
gro,ving unintelligible and be cOIning invested ,vith a 
sacred character. Secondly, the period during "Thich 
the Brâhmanas ,vere composed n1ust be separated by 
S0111e centuries from the authors of the Sûtras, in or 
del' to allo,v tinle for further changes in the language 
and 11101'e particularly for the gro,vth of a new theol 
ogy, ,vhich ascribed to the Bl'âhmanas the same excep- 
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tional and revealed character ,vhieh the Brâhmanas 
thenlselves ascribed to the hynuls. So that ,ve ,vant 
previonsly to 600 n. c., ,,,hen every syllable of the 
Veda 'vas counted, at least two strata of intellectual 
and literary growth, of Ì\yO or three centuries each; 
and are thus brought to 1100 or 1200 B. c. as the ear- 
liest tinle ,vhen 'we may suppose the collection of the 
Vedie hYlnns to have been finished. This collection 
of hymns again contains, by its o,vn sho,ving, ancient 
and Inodern h ynlns - the hYlnns of the sons together 
"\vith the hYlnns of their fh,thers and earlier ancestors; 
so that ,ve cannot ,veIl assign a date more recent than 
1200 to 1500 before our era, for the original cOlnposi- 
tion of those sinlple hymns, which up to the present 
day are regarded by the Brahmans 'with the saIne feel- 
ings with ,vhich a 
Iohanlmedan regards the J{oran, 
a J e,v the Old Testanlent, a Christian his Gospel. 
That the Veda is not quite a nlodern forgery can be 
proved, ho'wever, by more tangible evidence. Hiouen- 
thsang, a Buddhist pilgriln, ,vho travelled froIn China 
to India in the years 629-645, and ,vho, in his diary 
translated fronl Chinese into French by M. Stanislas 
Julien, gives the names of the four Vedas, Inentions 
sonle gralnmatical forms peculiar to the Vedic Sanskrit, 
and states that at his time young Brahmans spent all 
their time, from the seventh to the thirtieth year of their 
age, in learning these sacred texts. At the tÍlne 'when 
l-liouen-thsang was travelling in India, Buddhism 'vas 
clearly'on the decline. But Buddhism was originally 
a reaction against Brahnlanislu, and chiefly against the 
exclusive privileges which the Brahmans clailned, and 
which froin the beginning 'were represented by them as 
based on their revealed ,vritings, the Vedas, and hence 
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beyond the reach of Inunall attacks. I3ndt-lhisll1, what.. 
ever the date of its founùer, bècalne the state religion 
of Inùia under Asoka, the Constantine of India, in the 
lni{ldle of the third century B. c. This Asoka "-a::; the 
third king of a ne'v dynasty founded by ](al1dragupta, 
the ,veIl-known conteu1porary of Alexandcr and Seleu- 
cus, about 315 B. c. The preceding dynasty was that 
of the Nandas, and it is under this dynasty that the 
traditions of the Brahmans place a luuuLer of distin- 
guished scholars, whose treatises on the ,r eda ,,-e still 
possess, such as S'aunaka, J{âtyâ,yana, Â.s}
alâyana, and 
others. Their 'works, and others written ,,'ith a :-;in1ilar 
object and in the san1e style, c
rry us back to about 
600 R. c. This period of literature, ,vhich is called the 
Sûtra period, ,vas preceded, as ,ye saw', by another 
class of ,vritings, the Brállluanas, cOlnposed in a very 
prolix and tedious style, and containing lengthy lucu- 
brations on the sacrifices and on the duties of the differ- 
ent e1asses of priests. Each of the three or four 
Vadas, or cac h of the three or four c1asses of priests, 
has its own Brâhmanas and its own Sûtras; and as the 
Brâhmauas are presupposed by the Sûtras, ,vhile no 
Sûtra is ever quoted by the Brâllluanas, it is clear that 
the period of the Brâhmana literature must have pre- 
ceded the period of the Sûtra literature. rrhere are, 
ho,vever, old and new Brâhmanas; and there are in 
the Brâhnlanas thenlselves lono' lists of teachers ,vho 
ð 
handed down old Brâl11nanas or cOlnposecl new" 011es; 
so that it seems Í1upossible to accoluluodate the ,vhole 
of that literature in less than hvo centuries, from about 
800 to 600 B. c. Before, ho,vever, a single Brâhnlana 
could have been cOlnposed, it was not only necessary 
that there should have been one collection of ancient 
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hynuls, like that contained in the ten books of the Rig- 
veda, but the three or four classes of priests nlust have 
been established; the officiating priests and the choris- 
ters 111Ust have had their special prayer-books; nay, these 
prayer-books must have undergone certain changes, 
because the Brâhnlanas presuppose different texts, 
called" sâkhfis," of each of these prayer-books, which 
are called the "" Y agur-vecla-sanhitâ," the '" SfÜna-veda- 
sallhitâ," and the "" Atharva-veda-sanhitâ." The work 
of collecting the prayers for the different classes of 
priests, and of adding new hYUlllS and fornlulas for 
purely sacrificial purpùses, belonged probably to the 
tenth century B. c. ; and three generations more \yould, 
at least, be required to account tor the various readings 
adopted in the prayer-bouks by differcnt sects, and in- 
vested \yith a kind of sacred authority, long before the 
eOlllposition of even the earliest alllong the Brâlllnanas. 
If, therefore, the years froln about 1000 to 800 B. c. 
are assigned to this collecting age, the tinle before 1000 
B. c. must be set apart for the free and natural gro\vth 
of what \vas then national and religions, but not yet 
sacred aud sacrificial poetry. Ho,v far back this period 
extends it is inlPossible to tell; it is enough if the 
hyrr111s of the I
ig-veda can be traced to a period an- 
terior to 1000 B. c. 

Iuch in the chronological arrangenwnt of the three 
periods of Vedic literature that are supposed to have 
fl)llowecl the period of the original gro,vth of the 
hynuls, 111Ust of necessity be hypothetical, and has 
been put for,vard rather to invite than to silence criti- 
cisnl. In order to discover truth, \ve nlust be truthful 
ourselves, and nlu
t welcome those \vho point ont OllI 
errors as heartily as those \vho approve and confirm 
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our discoveries. 'Vhat seenlS, however, to speak 
strongly in favor of the historical character of the 
three periods of Vedie literature is the uniformity of 
style which marks the productions of each. In modern 
literature ,ve find, at one and the saIne tinle, different 
styles of prose and poetry ('llltivated by one and the 
sanle author. A Goethe ,vrites tragedy, conledy, sat- 
ire, lyrical poetry, and scientific prose; but .we find 
nothing like this in primitive literature. The individ- 
ual is there much less prolninent, and the poet's charac- 
ter disappears in the general character of the layer of 
literature to ,vhich he belongs. It is the discovery of 
such large layers of literature follo,ving each other in 
regular succession ,vhich inspires the critical historian 
,vith confidence in the truly historical character of the 
successive literary productions of ancient India. As 
in Greece there is an epic age of literature, \vhere \ve 
should look in vain for prose or dramatic poetry; as in 
that country \ve never meet with real elegiac poetry 
before the end of the eighth century, nor with ianlbics 
before the sanle date; as even in more modern times 
rhymed heroic poetry appears in England with thE?' 
Norman Conquest, and in Gennany the Minnesänger 
rise and set ,,,ith the S,vabian dynasty, - so, only in a 
much more decided .manner, we see in the ancient and 
spontaneous literature of India, an age of poets fol- 
Io\ved by an age of collectors and imitators, that age to 
be succeeded by an age of theological prose ,vriters, 
and this last by an age of ,vriters of scientific nlan- 
uals. New wants produced new supplies, and noth- 
ing sprang up or .was allowed to live, in prose or 
poetry, except \vhat was really wanted. If the 
works of poets, collectors, imitators, theologians, and 
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teachei's ,vere all mixed up together, - if the Erâh- 
Inanas quoted the Sûtras, and the hyulns aHuded to 
the Brâhmanas, - an historical restoration of the Vedie 
literature of India would be almost an ÏInpossibility. 
'Ve should suspect artificial influences, and look "with 
small confidence on the historical character of such a 
literary agglomerate. But he ,,,ho ,vould question the 
antiquity of the Veda must explain ho,,- the layers of 
literature were formed that are super-ÏIl1posed over the 
original stratunl of the poetry of the Rishis; he who 
would suspect a literary forgery must sho\v ho,v, ,vhen, 
and for ,yhat pUl1)ose, the 1,000 hymns of the Rig- 
yeda cou]d have been forged, and have becolne the 
religious, moral, political, and 1iterary life of the ancient 
inhabitants of India. 
The idea of revelation, and I mean more particularly 
book-revelation, is not a n10dern idea, nor is it an idea 
peculiar to Christianity. Though ,ve look for it in 
vain in the literature of Greece and Ron1e, \ve find the 
literature of Inllia saturated with this idea from begin- 
ning to end. In no country, I believe, has the theory 
of revelation been so minutely elaborated as in India. 
The nalne for revelation in Sanskrit is "Sruti," ,vhich 
nlcans hearing; and this title distinguishes the Vedie 
hyulns, and, at a 'later time, the Brâhlllanas also, 
frOlll all other ,vorks, ,vhich, how.ever sacred and au- 
thoritative to the Hindu 11lind, are admitted to have 
been cOlnposed by human authors. The Laws of 
l\Ianu, for instance, according to the Brahmanic the- 
ology, are not revelation; they are not Sruti, but only 
Sml'iti, ,vhich 11leans recollection or tradition. If these 
Ia,vs, or any other ,vork of authority, can be proved on 
any point to be at variance ,vith a single passage of the 
VOL. I 2 
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Veda, their authority is at once overruled. According 
to the orthodox views of Indian theologians, not a 
single line of the Veda 'was the ,york of human au- 
thors. rrhe ,vhole Veda is in some ,yay or other th
 
"
ork of the Deity; and even those who received the 
revelation, or, as they express it, those who sa'w it, 
were not supposed to be ordinary mortals, but beings 
raised above the level of common humanity, and less 
liable, therefore, to error in the reception of revealed 
truth. The views entertained of revelation by the or- 
thodox theologians of India are far more nlinute and 
elaborate than those of the most extrenle advocates of 
verbal inspiration in Europe. The human element, 
called" paurusheyatva" in Sanskrit, is driven out of 
every corner or hiding-placc; and as the Veda is 
held to have existed in the nlind of the Deity 
before the beginning of time, every allusion to 
historical events, of ,vhich there are not a few, is 
eXplained away ,vith a zeal and ingenuity ,vorthy of 
a better cause. 
But let Inc state at once that there is nothing in the 
hymns themselves to ,varrant such extravagant the- 
ories. In 111any a hymn, the author says plainJy that 
he or his friends l1lade it to please the gods; tlIat he 
111ade it, as a carpenter makes a chariot (Rv. 1. 130, 6 ; 
V. 2, 11), or like a beautiful vesture (Rv. V. 29, 
15); that he fashioned it in his heart and kept it 
in his mind (Rv. I. 171, 2); that he expects, as 
his re,yard, the favor of the god whom he celebrates 
(Rv. IV. 6, 21). But though the poets of the Veda 
kne,v nothing of the artificial theories of verbal in- 
spiration, they 'vere not altogether unconscious of 
higher influences: nay, they speak of their hymns as 
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" god..given '1 (" devattmn," Rv. III. 37, 4). Oue poet 
says (Rv. VI. 47, 10): "0 god (Inch'a) have mercy, 
give me 111Y daily bread! Sharpen 11lY mind, like the 
edge of iron. \Vhatever I no,v Inay utter, longing for 
thee, do thou accept it; make me possessed of God!" 
Another utters for the first time the fal110us hYlnn, the 
" Gâyatrî," \y hich now for Illore than three thousand 
years has been the daily prayer of every Bralnnan, 
and is still repeated every morning by millions of pious 
,vorshippers: "Let us meditate on the adorable light 
of the divine Creator: may he rouse our minds." 1 
This consciousness of bigher influences, or of divine 
help in those \vho uttered for the first time the simple 
word
 of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, is very dif- 
ferent, ho\vever, from the artificial theories of verbal 
inspiration which ,ve find in the later theological ,vrit- 
iugs; it is indeed but another expression of that deep- 
felt dependence on the Deity, of that surrender and 
denial of all that seeins to be self, w hie- h ,vas felt more 
or less by every nation, but by none, I believe, 11lore 
strongly, more constantly, than by the Indian. " It is 
He that has 1l1ade it," - nalnely, the prayer in \vhich 
the soul of the poet has thrown off her burden, - is 
but a variation of, " It is He that has made us," \vhich 
is the key-note of all religion, \vhether ancient ur 
modern, ,vhether natural or revealed. 
I must say no more to-night of \vhat the Veda is, 
for I am v
ry anxious to explain to you, as far as it is 
possible, what I consider to be the real importance of 
the Ve1a to the student of history, to the student of 
religion, to the student of mankind. 
1 " Tat Savitur varen
Yam bhargo devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prako. 
dayât." Colebrooke, Jfiscellaneolts Essnys, i. 30. l\Iany passages bearing on 
thi!'; subject have been collected by Dr. l\Iuir in the third volume (If his 
Sanskl'it Texts, p. 11-1 seq. 
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In the study of Inankilld there can hardly be a sub.. 
ject luore deeply interesting than the study of the dif.. 
ferent fonns of religion; and much as I value the 
Science of Language for the aid ,vhich it lends us in 
unraveling some of the most complicated tissues of the 
human intellect, I confess that to Iny nlind there is no 
study In ore absorbing than that of the Religions of the 
'V orId, -the study, if I may so call it, of the vari- 
ous languages in ,vhich man has spoken to his l\faker, 
and of that language in ,vhich his lVlaker "at sundry 
times and in divers Inanners" spake to man. 
To my n1Ïnd the great epochs ill the ,vorId's history 
are marked not by the foundation or the destruction 
of empires, by the migrations of races, or by French 
revolutions. All this is outward history, Inade up of 
events that seem gigantic and overpo,vering to those 
only ,vho cannot Sf'e beyond and beneath. The real 
history of Ulan is the history of religion - the wonder- 
ful ,vays by ,vhich the different families of the hUlllan 
race advanced towards a truer knowledge and a deeper 
love of God. This is the f<;>undation that underlies all 
profane history: it is the light, the soul, and life of 
history, and ,vithout it all history wonld indeed be 
profane. 
On this subject there are some excellent ,yorks in 
English, such as 1\11'. Maurice's "Lectures on the Re- 
ligions of the VV orId," or 1\11'. Hardwick's" Christ and 
other Masters;" in German, I need only nlention 
Hegel's" Philosophy of Religion," out of many other 
iearned treatises on the different systems of religion in 
the East and the West. But in aU these ,yorks relig- 
ions are treated very 111uch as languages were treated 
during the last century. They are 
ude1y classed, 
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either according to the different localities in which they 
prevailed, just as in Adelung's " l\lithridates " you find 
the languages of the \vorlJ classified as European, 
African, Anlerican, Asiatic, etc.; or according to their 
age, as formerly languages used to be divided into 
ancient and modern; or according to their respective 
.dignity, as languages used to be treated as sacred or 
profane, as classical or illiterate. N o\V you kno\v that 
the Science of Language has sanctioned a totally dif- 
ferent system of classification; and that the Compara- 
tive Philologist ignores altogether the division of lan- 
guages according to their locality, or according to their 
age, or according to their classical or illiterate charac- 
ter. Languages are 110\V classified genealogically, i. e. 
according to their real re1ationship; and the nlost im- 
portant languages of Asia, Europe, and Africa, - that is 
to say, of that part of the \vorlel on \vhich what we call 
the history of Juan has been acted, -llave been grouped 
together into three great divisions, the Aryan or Indo- 
European FanÚly, the Semitic Family, and the Tura- 
nian Class. According to that division you are a\vare 
that English, together with all the 1"'eutonic languages 
of the Continent, Celtic, Slavonic, Greek, Latin \vith 
its modern offshoots, such as French and Italian, Per-. 
sian, and Sanskrit, are so many varieties of one C0l11mOn 
type of speech: that Sanskrit, the al1cientlanguage of the 
Veda, is no ITIOre distinct h'om the Greek of Honler, or 
from the Gothic of Ulfilas, or fron1 the Anglo-Saxon of 
Alfred, than French is from Ita1ian. All tl,ese lan- 
guages together form one family, one ,vhole, in which 
every member shares certain features in common ,vith 
q,ll the rest, and is at the same tÌIne distinguished from 
the rest by certain features peculiarly its O'VI1. The 
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saIne applies to the Semitic family, 'v hich conlprises, as 
its most important Iuembers, the Hebre,v of the Old 
Testament, the Arabic of the l{oran, and the ancient 
languages on the nlonUlllcnts of Phenicia and Carthage, . 
of Babylon and Assyria. These languages, again, 
fornl a cOlllpact .fan1ily, and differ entirely from the 
other fan1ily, ,vhich ,ve called Aryan or Indo-European. 
The third group of languages, for ,ve can hardly call it 
a falnily, cOlnprises 1110st ùf the renlaining languages 
of Asia, and counts alnong its principal menlbers the 
Tungusic, l\longolic, Turkic, Salnoyedic, and Finnic, 
together ,vith the languages of Sianl, the l\Ialay Isl- 
ands, Thibet, and Southern India. Lastly, the Chinese 
language stands by itself, as nlonosyllabic, the only 
relunant of the earliest fonnatiol1 of human speech. 
N o,y I believe that the same division y;hich has in- 
troduced a new. and natural order into the history of 
languages, and has enabled us to understand the gro,vth 
of hUlllan speech in a lnanner never dreanlt of in 
former days, will be found applicable to a scientific 
study of religions. I shall say nothing to-night of the 
Selnitic or Turanian or Chinese religions, but confine 
Iny rell1arks to the religions of the Aryan family. 
These religions, though nlore important in the ancient 
history of the ,yodel, as the religions of the Greeks and 
ROll1anS, of our O'VI1 Teutonic ancestors and of the 
Celtic and Slavonic races, are nevertheless of great im- 
portance even at the present day. For although there 
are no longer any \yorshippers of Zeus, or Jupiter, of 
'V odan, Esus,l Or Perkunas,2 the two religions of 


l1\IoIDmsen, lnscriptiones IIelveticæ, 40. Becker, Die insrhriftlichen 
Üher1'este del' KdtisclLen Sprache, in Beitl'ä!}e zur Vel'gleichenden Spl'ach- 
f07'schun.'J, vol. iii. p. 3U. Lucan, PhrI1'S., 1, 4-15, "horrellsque feris altari- 
bus ReBus. o. 

 Cf. G. BühIer, Uóo' Pm'janya, in BenfE'Y's 01'ient 'lend Occident, 
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Aryan origin which still survive, Brahnlanisln and Bud. 
dhism, claim together a decided lnajority aillong the in.. 
habitants of the globe. Out of the .whole population 
of the world,- 
31.2 per cent. are Buddhists, 
13.4 per cent. are Brahulanists, 


44.6 
,vhich together gives us 44 per cent. for ,vhat Inay be 
called living Aryan religions. Of the remaining 56 
per cent. 15.7 are l\Iohamuledans, 8.7 per cent. non- 
descript Heathens, 30.7 per cent. Christians, and only 
0.3 per cent. Jews. 
N o,v, as a scientific study of the Aryan languages 
becalne possible only after the discovery of Sanskrit, a 
scientific study of the Aryan religion elates really from 
the discovery of the Veda. The study of Sanskrit 
brought to light the original doculnents of three relig- 
ions, the Sacred Books of the Brahnlans, the Sacred 
Books of the l\Iagians, the followers of Zoroaster, and 
the Sacreù Books of the Buddhists. Fifty years ago, 
these three collections of sacred ,vritings were all but 
unknown, their very existence ,vas doubted, and there 
,vas not a single scholar who could have translated a 
line of the Veda, a line of the Zend-A vesta, or a line 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka. At present large portions 
of these, the canonical ,vritings of the most ancient 
and Inost important religions of the Aryan race, are 
published and deciphered, and we begin to see a nat- 
ural progress, antI ahnost a logical necessity, in the 
growth of these three systenls of \vorship. The oldest, 


"01. i. p. 214. In the O1J Irish, a7'g, a drop, bas been pointed out as derived 
from the same root as para.'Janya. 
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most primitive, most simple form of Aryan faíth finds 
its expression in the Veda. The Zend-A vesta repre- 
sents in its language, as 'veIl as in its thoughts, a 
branching off from that more primitive steIn; a 1110re 
or less conscious opposition to the .worship of the gods 
of nature, as adored in the Veda, and a striving after a 
more spiritual, suprelne, lTIoral deity, such as Zoroaster 
l)roclainled under the name of "Ahura luazda," or 
Onlluzcl. Buddhislll, lastly, malks a decided schisln; a 
dec
ded antagonism against the estahlished religion of 
the B-rahmans; a denial of the truA divinity of the 
Vedie goùs; and a proclamation of :r.e"\v philosophical 
and social L'octrines. 
vVithout the Veda, therefore, neith0r the 1"ef01'111s 
of Zoroaster nor the new teaching of E'lcldha would 
have been intelligible: \ve should not kn
'v w.hat 
,vas behind them, or what forces Í1npel1cd Z
r(),1 8ter 
and Buddha to th8 f()unding of ne\y religions; ho\v 
much they received, ho,v much they destroyed, hov
- 
much they created. Take but one ,yord in the re- 
ligious phraseology of these three systenls. In the 
Veda the gods are call 
d Deva. This \yord in 
Sanskrit means bright, - brightness or light being 
one of the most general attributes shared by the 
various manifestations of the Deity, invoked in the 
Veda, as Sun, or Sky, or Fire, or Da \\"n, or Storm. 
We can see, in fact, ho\v in t he minds of the 
poets of the Veda, deva, from meaning bright, 
came gradually to mean divine. In the Zend-A vesta 
the same ,yord "daê\?a" means eyil spirit. l\fany 
of the Vedic gods, ,vith Indra at their head, have 
been degraded to the position of daêvas, in order 
to make room for Ahura mazda, the Wise Spirit, as 
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the supreme deity of the Zor.oastrians. In his confes- 
sion of faith the follo,ver of Zoroaster declares: "I 
cease to be a ,vorshipper of the daêvas." In Bud- 
dhism, again, ,ve find these ancien
 Devas, In(h'a and 
the rest, as merely legendary beings, carried about 
at shows, as servants of Buddha, as goblins or fabu- 
lous heroes; but no longer either ,vorshipped or eyen 
feared by those ,vith 'VhOll1 the name of Deva had lost 
cyery trace of its original meaning. Thus. this one 
,vord deva marks the mutual relations of these three 
religions. But more than this. The same ,vord deva 
is the Latin deus, thus pointing to that COIln110n source 
of language and religion, :L'1r beyond the heights of the 
Vedic OIYlnpus, fl.'oIn ,vhich the ROlnans, as well as 
the Hindus, dra\v the nan1es of their deities, an(l the 
elements of their language as well as of their religion. 
The Veda, by its language and its thoughts, supplies 
that distant background in the history of all the relig- 
ions of the Aryan ra('e, ,vhich was Ini
sed indee(l by 
every careful obsel'ver, but \v hich f()l'lnerlY could be 
supplied by guess-work only. H()\v the Persians came 
to \vorship Ormuzd; how the Buddhists caIne to pro- 
test against tenlples and sacrifices; ho,v Zeus and the 
Olympian gods came to be \vhat they are in the mind 
of Homer; or ho,v such beings as Jupiter and lVlars 
came to be ,vorshipped by the Italian peasant, - an 
these questions, ,vhich used to yield material for pnd- 
less and baseless speculations, can no'v be an
wered by 
a simple reference to the hymns of the Veda. The 
religion of the Veda is not the source of all the other 
religions of the Aryan world, nor is Sanskrit the 
mother of all the Aryan languages. Sanskrit, as 
compared to Greek and Latin, is an eIder sister, not 


. 
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a parent: Sanskrit is the earliest dep,
sit of Aryan 
speech, as the Veda is the earliest deposit of Aryan 
faith. But the religion and incipient IllytllOlogy of the 
Veda possess the saIne sin1plicity and transparency 
,yhich distinguish the gralllnlar of Sanskrit from Greek, 
Latin, or Gern13n granlnlar. \Ve can watch in the 
Veda ideas and their nallles growing, which in Per
ia, 
Greece, and Ronle \ye 11leet \vith only as full-gro\vn or 
as t:'lst decaying. 'Ve get one step nearer to that dis- 
tant source of religious thought and language which 
has fed the different national streanlS of Persia, Greece
 
Rome, and Gennany; and \ve begin to see clearly, 
\vhat ought never to have been doubted, that there is 
no religion without God, or, as St. Augustine expressed 
it, that" there is no false religion which does not con- 
tain some elenlents of truth." 
I do not \vish by what I have said to raise any exag- 
gerated expectations as to the worth of these ancient 
hynl1ls of the Veda, and the character of that religion 
,vhich thcy indicate rather than fully describe. The 
historical ilnportance of the Veda can hardly be exag- 
gerated; but its intrinsic merit, and particularly the 
beauty or elcyation of its sentÜllents, have by 111any 
been rated far too high. Large nUlllhers of the Vedic 
hynuls are childish in the extreme: tedious, 10\v, COIll- 
monplace. The gods are constantly inyoked to pro- 
tect their \vorshippers, to grant thenl food, large flocks, 
large faluilics, and a long life; for all which benefits 
they are to be rewarded by the praises and sacrifices 
offered day after day, or at certain seasons of the year. 
But hidden in this rubbish there are precious stones. 
Only in order to appreciate them justly, \ve must try 
to divest ourselves of the COInlnon notions about Poly- 
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theism, so repugnant not only to our feelings, but to 
our understanding. No doubt, if ,ve lIlUSt employ 
technical ternlS, the religion of the Veda is Polytheism, 
not l\Ionotheis111. Deities are invoked by different 
nan1es, SOlne clear and intelligible, such as "Agni," fire; 
" Sûrya," the sun; "U shas," dawn; "1Iaruts," the 
stornls; "PTithivî," the earth; "Â p ," the waters; 
"Nadì," the rivers: others such as" Varuna," " l\Ii- 
tra," "Indra," ,vhich have beCOIl1e proper nanles, 
and disclose but dinlly their original application to 
the great aspects of nature, the sky, the sun, the 
day. But whenever one of these individual gods 
is invoked, they are not conceived as limited by 
the powers of others, as superior or inferior in rank. 
Each god is to the nlind of the supplicant as good 
as all gods. He is felt, at the time, as a real divin- 
ity, - as supreme and absolute, - ,yithout a suspicion 
of those linlÍtations ,vhich, to our mind, a plurality 
of gods 'Jnust entail on every single god. An the 
rest disappear for a n101nent from the vision of the 
poet, and he only ,yho is to ftùfill their desires stands in 
full light before the eyes of the ,yorshippers. In one 
hynln, ascribed to :Nlanu, the poet says: "Anlong 
you, 0 gods, there is none that is small, none that is 
'foung; you are all great indeed." And this is indeed 
the key-note of the ancient Aryan worship. Yet it 
,vonld be easy to find in the numerous hYlnns of the 
Veda, passages in which ahnost 
very inlportant deity 
is represented as SnpreIlle and absolute. rrhus in one 
hynlu, Agni (fire) is called "the ruler of the uni- 
verse," "the lord of lnen," "the ,vise king, the 
father, the brother, the son, the fi'iend of luan ;" Hay, 
all the po,vers and nanles of the other gods are dis- 
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tinctly ascribed to Agni. But though Agni is tlIllS 
highly exalted, nothing is said to disparage the divine 
character of the other gods. In another hynul another 
god, Inch'a, is said to be greater than aU: "The gods," 
it is said, "do not reach thee, Indra, nor IneH; thou 
OyerCOlnest all creatures in strength." Another god, 
80n1a, is called the king of the "Torld, the king of 
heaven and earth, the conqueror of alL And what Inore 
could human language achieve, in trying to express the 
idea of a divine and supreme power, than ,vhat another 
poet says of another god, Varuna: "Thou art lord of 
all, of heaven and earth; thou art the king of all, of 
those ,vho are gods, and of those who are men!" 
This surely is not 'v hat is commonly understood by 
Polytheism. Yet it ,yonId be equally wrong to call it 
J\Ionotheism. If 've lnust bave a nanle for it, I should 
can it J{athenotheisln. The consciousness that all the 
deities are but different nanlCS of one and the same 
godhead, breaks forth indeed here and there in the 
Veda. But it is far from being general. One poet, 
for instance, says (Rv. 1. 164, 4G): "TIley call him 
[ndra, l\Iitra, Varuna, Agni; then he is the beautiful- 

Tinged heavenly Garutmat: that ,vhich is One the 
""Vise call it in divers manners: they call it Agni, 
lT ama , Mâtarisvan." And again (Rv. X. 114, 5): 
"Vise poets make the beautiful-,vinged, though he is 

ne, manifold by 'words." 


I shall read you a few Vedic verses, In \vhich the 
religious sentin1ent pr
dolninates, and in \vhich ,ve 
perceive a yearning after truth, and after the true 
God, untrammeled a
 yet by any names or any tr..ldi- 
tions I (Rv. X. 121) :_ 
1 IIistory if Ancif:nt Sanskrit LitemtU1'e, p. 5G9. 
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1. In the beginning there arose the golden Child- 
He 'vas the one born lord of all that is. He stablished 
the earth, and this sky; - \Vho is the Goel to ,vhom 
,ve shall offer our sacrifice ? 
2. He ,vho gives life, He ,vho gives strength; 
,vhose commauel all the bright goels revere; ,vhose 
shado,v is inu11ortality, ,vhose shado,v is death;- 
"\Vho is the Goel to 'v horn ,ve shall offer our sacrifice? 
3. He 'vho through His power is the one king of 
the breathing and a'wakening worlel- He who gov- 
erns all, man anel beast.; - Who is the Goel to ,vhom 
we shall offer our sacrifice? 
4. He whose greatness these snowy mountains, 
whose greatness the sea proclaims, with the distant 
river - He ,vhose these regions are, as it 'were IIis 
hvo arms; - Who is the God to ,vhom we shall offer 
our sacrifice? 
5. He through ,vhonl the sky is bright and the 
earth finn - He through ,,,horn the heaven ,vas stab- 
lished, - nay, the highest heaven, - He ,vho nleas- 
ured out the light in the air; - vVho is the G.oel to 
whom ,ve shall offer our sacrifice? 
6. He to ,vhom heaven and earth, standing firm by 
IIis ,vill, look up, trembling iInvardly - He over 
Wh0111 the rising sun shines forth; - vVho is the Gol 
to ,vhonl ,ve shall offer our sacrifice? 
7. vVherever the nlighty water-clouds ,vent, ,vhere 
they placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose lIe 
,yho is the sole life of the bright gods; - \Vho is the 
Goel to 'whom \ve shall offer our sacrifice? 
8. He ,vho by His might looked even over the 
,vater-clouds, the clouds ,vhich gave strength and lit 
the sacrifice; He who alone is God above all gods;- 
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Who IS the God to whom ,ye shall offer our sacrl" 
fice ? 
9. May He not destroy us - I-Ie the creator of tbe 
earth; or He, the righteous, \vho ereated the heaven; 
lIe also created the bright and l11ighty ,vaters ; - vVho 
is the God to ",hOl11 'we shall offer our sacrifice? 1 


The follo,ving 111ay serve as specÏInens of hYlnl1s 
addressed to individual deities \vhose lUll11ef. have be- 
come the centres of religious thought and legendary 
traditions; deities, in fact, like Jupiter, Apol1o, lVlars, 
or l\Iinerva, no longer mere gern1s, but fully developed 
forms of early thought and language: - 


HYMN TO INDRA (I{v. I. 53).
 
1. I{eep silence \vell ! 3 ,ve offer praises to the great 
Iuch'a in the house of the sacrificer. Does he find 
treasure for those \vho are like sleepers? 
fean praise 
is not valued among the Inunificent. 
2. Thou art the giver of horses, Inc1ra, thou art 
the giver of CO'YS, the giver of corn, the strong lord 


1 A last verse is added, which entirely spoils the poetical beauty and the 
whole character of the hymn. Its later origin seems to have struck- even 
native critics, for the author of the Pada text did not receive it. "0 Pra- 
gâpati, no other than thou hast embraced all these created things; may 
what we desired when we called on thee, be granted to us, may we be lords 
of riches." 
2 I subjoin for some of the hymns here translated, the translation of thA 
Jate Professor 'Vilson, in order to show what kind of difterence there is 
between the traditional rendering of the Vedic hymns, as adopted by him, 
and their interpretation according to the rules of modern scholarship: - 
1. We ever offer fitting praise to the mighty Indra, in the dwelling of the 
worshipper, by which he (the deity) has quickly acquired riches, as (a thief) 

astily carries (off the property) of the sleeping. Praise ill expressed is not 
valued among the munificent. 
2. Thou Illdra, art the giver of horses, of cattle, of barley, the master 


8 Favete linguis. 
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of wealth; the old guide of man, disappointing no 
desires, a friend to friends: - to hin1 ,ve address this 
song. 
3. 0 po,verful Inch'a, achiever of many ,yorks, most 
brilIiant god - all this ,veaIth around here is kno\vn 
to be thine alone: take fron1 it, conqueror, bring it 
hither! do not stint the desire of the worshipper who 
longs for thee! 
4. On these days thou art gracious, and on these 
nights? keeping off the enelny from our co,vs and from 
our stud. Tearing 2 the fiend night after night with 
the help of Inch'a, let us rejoice in food, freed from 
haters. 
5. Let us rejoice, Indra, in treasure and food, in 
,yea1th of manifold deligbt and splendor. J
et us re- 
joice in the blessing of the gods, ,vhich gives us the 
strength of offspring, gives us co',,"s first and horses. 
6. These draughte inspired thee, 0 lord of the 
brave! tbese 'v ere vigor, these libations, in battles, 


and protector of wealth, the foremost in liberality, (the being) of many 
days; thou disappointest not desires (addresseel to thee); thou art a friend 
to our frienrls: such an lndra we prai<;e. 
3. 'Vise and resplendent Indra. the achiever of great deeds. the riches 
that are spread around are known to he thine: having collected them, victor 
.over thy enemies), hring them to us: disappoint not the expectation oftha 
wor:òhippf'r who tru!"ts in thee. 
4. Propitiated by these offerings, by these libations, dispel poverty with 
cattle and horses: may we, subduing our ach'er
ary, nnd relieved frem 
enemies by IneIra, (plea!Sed) by our libations, enjoy together abundant food. 
5. Indm, may we become posses
eù of riches, and of food; :-Ind with 
energies agreeable to many, a11(l shining around, may we prosper through 
thy divine fayor, the source of prowess, of cattle, and of hor5es. 
6, Tbo
e who were thy allies (the 1\laruts), brought thee joy: protector 


1 Cf. Rv. 1. 112, 25, "dyÚbhir aktÚbhih," by day and by night; also 
Rv. III, 31, 16. 
L l'L, " Todtenbestattung," p. v. 
2 Professor Benfe)" reads "dllrayantah," but all 1\188. that I know, 
without exception, read" d:irayantalt." 
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when for the sake of the poet, the sacrificer, thou 
struckest do-wn irresistibly ten thousands of enemies. 
7. Fronl battle to battle 1 thou aùvancest bravely, 
fronl to\vn to to\vn thou destroyest an this \vith lnight, 
,vhen thou, In(h'a, ,vith Nâmî as thy friend, struckest 
do\vn from afar the deceiver Namuki. 
8. Thou hast slain !{arÍ1aga and Parnaya ,vith the 
brightest spear of A tithigva. \Vithout a helper thou 
didst deulolish the hundred cities of VaÙgrida, \vhich 
were beseiged by Rigisvan. 
9. Thou hast felled do.wn vrith the chariot-\yheel 
these hventy kings of 111en, ,vho had attacked the 
friendless Susravas,2 and gloriously the sixty thousand 
and ninety-nine forts. 
10. Thou, Indra, hast succored Susravas .with thy 
succors, Tûrvayâna ,vith thy protections. Thou hast 
made Kutsa, Atithigva, and Âyu subject to this ll1Ïghty 
youthful king. 


of the pion
, those libations and oblations (that 'Were offered thee on slaying 
Vritra), yielded thee delight, when thou, unimpeded by foes, didst destroy 
the ten thousan(l obstacles oI)posed to him who praised thee and offered 
thee libations. 
7. H umiliator (of ad\yersaries), thou goest from battle to battle, and de- 
stro.rest by thy might city after city: with thy foe-prostrating 3Rsociate 
(the thunderbolt), thou, Illdra, didst slay afar off the deceiver named Na- 
muki. 
8. Thou hast slain Karañga and Parnaya with thy brigh,t g-leaming spear, 
in the cause of Atithig-va: unaided, thou diùst demolish the hundred cities 
of VaÏtgl'ida, when besÍeg-ed by Ri.'lisvan. 
9. Thou, renowned ÌÍHlra, overthrewest by thy not-to-be-overtaken char- 
iot-wheel, the twenty king;; of men, who had come against Susravas, un- 
aided, and their sixty tflOusand and ninety and nine followers. 
10. Thou, Indr
, hast preserved Susravas by thy succor, Tûn-ayâna by 
thy assistance: thou hast made Kutsa, Atithigva, and Âyu subject to the 
mighty though youthful Susravas. 


1 For a different translation, see Roth, in Deutsche 
JJonaf!;schrift, p. 89. 
t See Spiegel, Ðl'ân, p. 26!), on Khai Khosru=Susravas. 
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11. vVe who in future, protected by the gods, wish 
to be thy n10st blessed friends, \ve shall praise thee, 
blessed by thee \vith offspring, and enjoying henceforth 
u longer life. 


The next hymn is one of 111any addressed to Agni 
as the god of fire, not only the fire as a po\verful ele- 
ment, but like,yise the fire of the hearth and the altar, 
the guardian of the house, the minister of the saCrI- 
fice, the lnessenger bet\veen gods and 111en: - 


HYl\lN TO AG
I (Rv. II. 6). 
1. Agnj
 accept this log \vhich I offer to t.hee, ac- 
cept this 111Y service; listen \vell to these Iny songs. 
2. \Vith this log, 0 Agni, may \ye \vorship thee, 
thou son of strength, conqueror of horses! and ,vith 
this }J:nnn, than high-born! 
3. 1\lay \ve thy servants serve thee w"ith songs, 0 
granter of riches, thou \vho lovest songs and delightest 
in riches. 
4. Thou lord of \vealth and giver of \vealth, be 
thou ,vise and powerful; drive a\vay from us the ene- 
. T 
mles . 
.S. He gives us rain from heaven, he gives us invio- 
lable strength, he gives us food a thousand-fold. 
6. Youngest of the gods, their messenger, their in- 
voker, rnost deserving of \yorship, come, at our praise, 
to hiJl1 \vho \vorships thee and longs for thy help. 
7. For thou, 0 sage, goest ,visely bet,veen these two 


11. Protected by the gods, we remain, IneIra, at the close of the sacrifice, 
tb)T most fortunate friends: we praise thee. as enjoying through thee excel. 
lent offspring, and a long and prosperous life. 
YOLo I. 3 
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creations (heaven and earth, gods and nlen), like 8 
friendly lllessenger between hvo hamlets. 
8. Thou art ,vise, and thou hast been pleased; per- 
fOrln thou, intelligent Agni, the sacrifice 'without inter.. 
ruption, sit do\vn o'n this sacred grass! 


The follo\ving hynln, partly laudatory, partly depre- 
catory, is addressed to the 1Ylaruts or Rudras, the 
StorIn-gods: - 


HYMN TO THE l\fARUTS (Rv. I. 39).1 
1. ",Vhen you thus fro 111 afar cast forward your 
n1easure, like a blast of fire, through whose 'wisdom is 
it, through ,vhose design? To ,vhom do you go, to 
whom, ye shakers (of the earth) ? 
2. May your ,veapons be finn to attack, strong also 
to ,vithstand! l\Iay yours be the more glorious 
strength, 110t that of the deceitful mortal! 
3. vVhen you overthro'w ,vhat is firm, 0 ye nle'.1, 
and ,vhir1 about \vhat is heavy, ye pass through the 
trees of the earth, through the clefts of the rocks. 
4. No real foe of yours is kno,vn in heaven, nor in 
earth, ye devourers of enen1ies! May strength be 


1 Profc5;sor 'Yilson translates as follows: - 
1. 'Yben, 1\Iaruts, who make (all things) tremble, you direct your awful 
(vigor) downwards from afar, as light (descends from heaven), by whose 
worship, by who"e praise (are you attracted)? To what (place of sacri- 
fice), to whom, indeed, do rou repair? 
2. Strong be your weapons for driving away (.rour) foes, firm in resisting 
them: yours be the strength that merits praise, not (the strength) of a treach- 
erous mortal. 
3. Directing Maruts, when you demolish what is stable, when you scatter 
what is ponderous, then you make :your way through the forest (trees) of 
earth and the defiles of the mountains. 
.. Destroyers of foes, no adversary of yours is known above the heavenø j 
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)rours, togetllcr ,vith your race, 0 Rudras, to defy 
even n01V. 
5. They make the rocks to trenIble, they tear asun- 
der the kings of the forest. Come on, l\Iaruts, like 
madmen, ye gods, ,vith your ,vhole tribe. 
6. You have harnessed the spotted deer to your 
chariots, a red deer draws as leader. Even the earth 
listened at your approach, and men were frightened. 
7. 0 Rudras, ,ve quickly desire yonI' help for our 
race. Conle no,v to us 1vith help, as of yore, thus for 
the sake of the frightened Kanva. 
8. Whatever fiend, roused by you or roused by nlor- 
tals, attacks us, tear him from us by your po,ver, by 
your strength, by your aid. 
9. For you, worshipful and 'wise, have ,vholly pro- 

ected !{anva. Come to us, l\laruts, with your whole 
help, as quickly as lightnings come after the rain. 
10. Bounteous givers, ye possess ,vhole strength, 
,vhole p01ver, ye shakers (of the earth). Send, 0 


nor .is any) upon earth: may your collective strength be quickly exerted, 
sons of Rudra, to humble (your enemies). 
5. They make the mountains tremble, they drive apart the forest trees. 
Go, divine )Iaruts, whither you will, with all your progeny, like those in- 
toxicated. 
6. You have harnessed the spotted deer to . your chariot; the red deer 
yoked between them (aids to) drag the car: the firmament listens for your 
cOQ1ing, and men arc alarmed. 
7. Rudras, we have recourse to your assistance for the sake of our prog- 
eny: come quickly to the timid Kanva, as you formerly came, for our pro- 
tection. 
8. Should any adversary, instigated by you, or by man, assail us, with- 
holel from him food and strength anel your assistance. 
9. Praketasas, who are to be unreservedly worshipped, uphold (the Bac- 
rificer) Kanva: come to us, 1\Iaruts, with undh.ided protective assistances, 
as the lightnings (bring) the rain. 
10. Bounteous givers, ;you enjoy unimpaired vigor: shakers (of the 
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l\1aruts, against the proud el1ell1Y of the poets, an en.. 
emy, like an arro"w. 


The follo,villg is a simple prayer addressed to the 
Da,vn : - 
HYMN TO U SHAS (Rv. VII. 77). 
1. She shines upon us, like a young ,vife, rousing 
every living being to go to his ,york. "\Vhen the fire 
had to be kindled by men, she made the light by strik- 
ing do,vn darkness. 
2. She rose up, spreading far and ,vide, and moving 
every,vhere. She gre,v in brightness, ,vearing her 
brilliant garment. The mother of the co,vs, (the 
mornings) the leader of the. days. she. shone gold-col- 
ored, lovely to behold. 
3. She, the fortunate, 'who brings the eye of the 
gods, ,vho leads the ,vhite and lovely steed (of the sun), 
the DRwn 'vas seen revealed by her rays, ,vith brilliant 
treasures, following everyone. 
4. Tholl art a blessing ,vhere thou art near, drive 
far a,vay the unfriendly; make the pasture ,vide, give 
us safety! Scatter the enemy, bring riches! Raise 
up ,vealth to the ,vorshipper, thou lnighty Da,vn. 
5. Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Da"wn, 
thou who lengthenest our life, thou the love of all, who 
givest us food, 'who givest us "wealth in co,vs, horses, 
and chariots. 
6. Thou daughter of the sky, thou higr-born Da,vn, 
,vhom the Vasishthas lnagnify,vith songs, give us riches 
high and ,vide: all ye gods protect us always with your 
blessings. 
. arth), you possess undiminished strength: l\Iaruts, let lo<.
' your &ager, 
ke an arrow, J1 pon the wrathful enemy of the Rishis. 
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I must confine myself to shorter extracts, in order to 
be able to show to you that all the principal elements 
of real religion are present in the Veda. I remind you 
again that the Veda contains a great deal of ,vllat is 
childish and foolish, though very little of ,vhat is bad 
and objectionable. Some of its poets ascribe to the 
gods sentiments and passions un"worthy of the Deity, 
such as anger, revenge, delight in material sacrifices; 
they like,vise represent hunlan nature on a lo,v level 
of selfishness and ,vorldliness. lVlany hymns are 
utterly unmeaning and insipid, and ,ve must search 
patiently before ,ve lneet, here and there, with senti- 
lnents that come froIn the depth of the soul, and ,vith 
prayers in which \ve could join ourselves. Yet there 
are such passages, and they are the really in1portant 
passages, as nlarking the highest points to 'v hich the 
religious life of the ancient poets of India had r.eached : 
and it is to these that I shall no\v call your attention. 
First of all,. the religion of the Veda knows of no idols. 
The ,vorship of idols in India is a secondary fOrIna tion, 
a later degradation of the more primitive ,vorship of 
ideal gods. 
The gods of the Veda are conceived as imlnortal: 
passages in ,vhich the birth of certain gods is n1en- 
tioned have a physical meaning: they refer to the 
birth of the day, the rising of the sun, the return of 
the year. 
The gods are supposed to d\vell in heaven, though 
several of them, as, for instance, Agni, the god of fire, 
are represented as living among men, or as approach- 
ing the sacrifice, and listening to the praises of their 
worshippers. 
Heaven and earth are believed to have been made 
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r to have been established by certain gods. Elaborate 
theories of creation, w.hich abound in the later ,vorks, 
the Brâhmanas, are not to be found in the hymns. 
\Vhat \ve find are such passages as:- 
"Agni held the earth, he stablished the heaven by 
truthful words" (Rv. I. 67, 3). 
" Varuna stemnled asunder the ,vide firmaments; 
he lifted on high the bright and glorious hea 
en; he 
stretched out apart the starry sky and the earth" (Rv. 
VII. 86, 1). 
l\Iore frequently, huwever, the poets confess their 
ignorance of the beginning of all things, and one of 
them exclaims: - 
" 'Vho has seen the first-born? 'Vhere .was the life, 
the blood, the soul of the world? \Vho ,vent to ask 
this from any that kne,v it ? " (Rv. 1. 164, 4.) 1 
Or again (Rv. X. 81,4) : "\Vhat .was the forest, what 
was the tree out of ,vhich they shaped heaven and 
earth? Wise men, ask this indeed in your mind, on 
what he stood \vhen he hpld the ,vorlds? " 
I no,v come to a more important subject. We find 
in the Veda, ,,,hat few ,voldd have expected to find 
there, the hvo ideas, so contradictory to the human 
understanding, and yet so easily reconciled in every 
human heart: God has established the eternal la,vs of 
right and \vrong, he punishes sin and re,vards virtue, 
and yet the saIne God is ,villing to forgive; just, yet 
merciful; a judge, and yet a father. Consider, for 
instance, the following lines (R v. I. 41, 4): "His path 
is easy and ,vithout thorns, who does ,vhat is right." 
And again (Rv. I. 41, 9): "Let man fear Hin1 who 
holds the four (dice), before he throws thel11 down 
1 History of Ancient Sanskrit LiteratU?'e, p.26, note. 
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(i. e. God ,vho holds the destinies of men in his hand) ; 
let no llian delight in evil words! " 
And then consider the fünowing hyn1ns, alld Ï1n- 
agine the feelings ,vhich alone could have prolnpted 
theln: - 


HYMN TO V ARUNA (Rv. VII. 89). 
1. Let me not yet, 0 Varuna, en tel' in to the house 
of clay; have lnercy, almighty, have mercy! 
2. If I go along treu1bling, like a cloud driven by 
the ,vind; have n1ercy, ahnighty, have n1ercy ! 
3. Through ,vant of strength, thou strong and bright 
god, have I gone ,vrong; have n1ercy, aln1ighty, have 
n1ercy ! 
4. Thirst came upon the ,vorshipper, though he stood 
in the nlÎdst of the ,vaters; have n1ercy, almighty, 
have n1ercy ! 
5. \Vhenever ,ve n1en, 0 Varuna, cOlnlllit an offense 
before the heavenly host, 'v henever ,ve break the law 
through thoughtlessness; punish us not, 0 god, for that 
offense. 
And again (Rv. VII. 8G): - 
1. 'Vise and mighty are the works of him ,vho 
stell1ll1ed asunder the ,vide finnalnents (heaven and 
earth). He lifted on high the bright and glorious 
heaven; he stretched out apart the starry sky and the 
earth. 
2. Do I say this to ll1Y o,vn self? How can I get 
unto Varuna? Will he accept lllY offering ,vithout 
displeasure? \Vhen shan I, ,,,ith a quiet n1ind, see 
him propitiated? 
3. I ask, 0 Varuna, ,vishing to kno"\v this n1Y sin, 
I go to ask the ,vise. The sages an ten Ine the same 
Varuna it is who is angry with thee. 
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4. "Vas it an old sin, 0 Varuna, that thou ,vishest 
to destroy thy friend, who always praises thee? Tell 
me, thou unconquerable lord, and I ,viII quickly turn to 
thee with praise, freed froln sin. 
5. Absolve ns frotn the f;ins of our fathers, and 
froIn those ,vhich ,ve c0111lnitted with our own Lodies. 
Release Vasishtha, 0 king, like a thief who has 
feasted on stolen oxen; release him like a calf frOl11 the 
rope. 
6. It ,vas not our o,vn doing, 0 Varu71a, it was neces- 
sity (or telnptation), an intoxicating draught, passion, 
dice, thoughtlessness. The old is there to lnisleacl the 
young; even sleep brings unrighteousness. 
7. Let lue ,vithout sin give satisfaction to the angry 
god, like a slave to his bounteous lord. The lord god 
enlightened the foolish; he, the wisest, lead
 his ,vor- 
shipper to ,vealth. 
8. 0 lord Varuna, lnay this song go well tû thy 
heart! l\lay ,ye prosper in keeping ap.d acquiring! 
Protect us, 0 gods, a1 ways ,vith your blessings! 


The consciousness of sin is a pron1Ïnent feature in 
the religion of the Veda., so is like,vise the belicf that 
the gods are able to take a,vay fronl luau the hea,yy 
hurrIen of his sins. And ,vhen ,ve read such passa.ges 
as" V arnna is mercifnl even to hÏ1n who has cOll1lnitted 
sin" (Rv. VII. 87, 7), ,ve should surely not allow 
the strange name of Varuna to jar on our ears, but 
should retnember that it is but one of the luany HaineS 
which men invented in their helplessness to f'xpre
s 
their ideas of the Deity, ho\vever partial and iUl}>crfect. 
The next hymn, ,vhich is taken fronl the Atharva.. 
veda (IV. 16), will sho,v how near the language of 
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the ancient poets of India n1ay approach to the Ian.. 
guage of the Bible: 1 
1. The (rt'eat lord of these ,vorlels sees as if he were 
ö 
near. If a lTIan thinks he is ,valking by stealth, the 
gods kno\v it all. 
2. If a n1all stands or ,valks or hides, if he goes to 
lie do,,,]} or to get up, ,vhat two people sitting together 
,yhispcr, I{ing Varuna knows it, he is there as the 
third. 
3. This earth, too, belongs to Varuna, the king, and 
this ,vide sky ,,,ith its ends :f:'lr apart. The 6vo seas 
(the sky and the ocean) are Varuna's loins; he is also 
contained in this slnaU drop of water. 
4. He who should flee far beyond the sky, even he 
,vonld not be rid of Varuna, the king. His spies pro- 
ceed frOln heaven to,vards this ,vorld; ,vith thousand 
eyes they overlook this earth. 
5. l{'ing V 
runa sees all this, ,vhat is behveen 
heaven and earth, and what is beyond. He has 
counted the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a 
player throws the dice, he settles all things. 
6. 
lay all thy fatal nooses, ,vhich stand spread out 
sevcn by seven and threefold, catch the lTIall \vho tells 
a lie, 1nay they pass by him ,vho tells the truth. 


Another idea which we find in the Veda is that of 
faith: not only in the sense of trust in the gods, in 
their po,ver, their protection, their kindness, but in 
that of belief in their existence. The Latin word 


1 This hymn was first pointed out by Professor Roth in a dissertation on 
the Atharya-yeda (Tübingen, 1856), and it has since been translated and 
annotated by Dr. }Iuir, in his article on the Vedic Theo[j01lY and Cosmo,qonYr 
D. 31. 
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credo, I believe, is the same as the Sanskrit "sraddhA,' 
and this sraddhâ occurs in the Veda:- 
Rv. I. 102, 2. "SUll and In0011 go on in regular 
succession, that "\ve 111ay see, Indra, and believe." 
Rv. 1. 104, 6. "Destroy not our future offspring, 
o Indra, for "\ve have believed in thy great po"\ver." 
Rv. 1. 55, 5. "\Vhen Indra hurls again and ågain 
his thunderbolt, then they. believe in the brilliant 
god." 1 
A similar sentiment, namely, that men only believe 
in the gods "\v hen they see their signs and ,yonders in 
the sky, is expressed by another poet (Rv. VIII. 21, 
14): - 
" Thou, Indra, never findest a rich man to be thy 
friend; ,vine-s"\villers despise thee. Rut ,,
hen thou 
thunderest, 'v hen thou gatherest (the clouds), then 
thou art called, like a father." 
And ,,
ith this belief in god, there is also coupled 
that doubt, that true skepticislu, if we luay so can it, 
,vhich is meant to give to faith its real strength. We 
find passages, even in these early hymns, ,vhere the 
poet asks hinlself, whether there is really such a god 
as lndra, - a question in11nediately succeeded by an 
ans,ver, as if given to the poet by Indra hinlself. Thus 
we read (Rv. VIII. 100, 3):- 
" If you ,vish for strength, offer to Indra a hymn 
of praise: a true hymn, if Indra truly exist; for some 


1 During violent thunder-storms the natiyes of New Holland are so afraid 
of 'Var-ru-gu-ra, the evil spirit, that they seek shelter even in ca,-es haunted 
by Ingnas, subordinate demons, which at other times they wouU enter on 
no account. There, in silent terror, they prostrate themse!ves with their 
faces to the g-round, waiting until the spirit, having expended his fury, shall 
retire to Uta (hell) without having discovered their hiding-place. Tl'ans.. 
actions of Ethnological Society, vol. iii. p. 229. Oldfield, The Abol'i!jine:J of 
Australia 
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one says, lndra does not exist I 'Vho has seen him? 
'Vhol1l shall vve praise?" 
Then lndra ans,vers through the poet: - 
"Here aID I, 0 worshipper, behold l11e here! In 
lnight I sUl1)ass all things." 
Sin1Ïlar visions occur else,vhere, ,vhere the poet, 
after inviting a god to a sacrifice, or imploring his 
pardon for his offenses, suddenly exclaims 'that he 
has seen the god, and that he feels that his prayer is 
granted. For instance: - 


HYMN TO V ARUNA (Rv. I. 25). 
1. Ho,vever we break thy la,ys from day to day, 
men as ,ve are, 0 god, Varuna, 
2. Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blo,v of 
the furious, 1101' to the ,vrath of the spiteful! 
3. To propitiate thee 0 Varuna, ,ve unbend thy 
mind 'with songs, as the charioteer a weary steed. 
4. A,vay from me they flee dispirited, intent only 
on gaining wealth; as birds to their nests. 
5. 'Vhen shall w'e bring hither the man, who is 
victory to the ,varriors; ,vhen shall 've bring Varuna, 
the ,vide-seeing, to be propitiated? 
[6. They (l\1itra and Varuna) take this in connnon; 
gracious, they never fail the faithful giver.] 
7. He ,vho kno,vs the place of the birds that fly 
through the sky, ,yho on the waters knows the ships;- 
8. He, the upholder of order, who knows the twelve 
months ,vith the offspring of each, and knows the 
month that is engendered after,vards;- 
9. He ,vho knows the track of the wind, of the 
';vide, the bright, the mighty; and knows those ,vho 
n
side on high; - 
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10. He, the upholder of order, Varu1ia, sits down 
alnong his people; he, the wise, sits ther
 to govern. 
11. From thence perceiving all ,vondrous things, he 
sees what has been and ,vhat ,vin he done. 
12. 
Iay he, the ,vise Âditya, 111ake our paths 
straight all our days; Inay he prolong our lives! 
13. Varuna, ,vearing golden n1ail, has put on his 
shining cloak; the spies sat dow"n around hiln. 
14. The god 'v horn the scoffers do not provoke, nor 
the tornlentors of men, nor the plotters of mischief;- 
15. He, ,vho gives to Dlen glory, and not half glory, 
,vho gives it even to our o,vn selves; - 
16. Yearning for hill1, the :f:'lr-seeing, my thoughts 
move on,vards, as kine move to their pastures. 
17. Let us speak together again, because my honey 
has been brought: that thou mayest eat ,vhat thou 
likest, like a friend. 
18. Did I see the god who is to be seen by all, did 
I see the chariot above the earth? He Inust have ac- 
cepted my prayers. 
19. 0 hear this n1Y calling, Varnna, be gracious now; 
longing for help, I have caUed upon thee. 
20. Thou, 0 ,vise god, art lord of an, of heaven and 
earth: listen on t11Y ,vay. 
21. That I may live, take froin 111e the upper rope, 
loose the nliddle, and remove the lo,vest! 


In conclusion, let me tell you that there IS In the 
Veda no trace of metempsychosis, or that transmigra- 
tion of souls from human to aninlal bodies, which is 
generally supposed to be a distinguishing feature of 
Indian religion. Instead of this, ,ve find ,vhat is really 
the sine quâ non of all real religion, a belief in 
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:nlmortality, and in personal illlIllortality. \Vithout a 
belief in personal immortality, religion surely is like an 
arch resting on one pillar, like a bridge ending in au 
abyss. 'V e c
nnot wonder at the great difficulties felt 
and expressed by Bishop "r arburton and other eminent 
divines, with regard to the supposed total absence 
of the doctrine of in1mortality or personal imn10rtality 
in the Old Testament; and it is equally startling that 
the Sadducees ,,,ho sat in the salne council ,,,ith the 
high-priest, openly denied the resurrection. 1 IIowever, 
though not expressly asserted any.where, a belief in 
personal imlnortality is taken for granted in seyeral pas- 
sages of the Old Testalllent, and ,ve can hardly think 
of Abrahaln or Moses as ,vithout a belief in life and 
imlllortality. But while this difficulty, so keenly felt 
with regard to the Jewish religion, ought to n1ake us 
careful in the judgments ,vhich we fonn of other relig- 
ions, and teach us the ,visdom of charitable interpre- 
tation, it is all the more important to mark that in the 
Veda passages occur ,vhere immortality of the soul, 
personal in1morta]ity and personal responsibility after 
death, are clearly proclaimed. Thus ,ve read:- 
" He ,vho gives alms goes to the highest place in 
heaven; he goes to the gods" (Rv. I. 125, 56). 
Another poet, after rebuking those .who are rich aud 
do not communicate, says: - 
"The kind mortal is greater than the great in . 
heaven! " 
Even the idea, so frequent in the later literature of 
the Brahmans, that imn10rtality is secured by a son, 
,;eems implied, unless our translation deceives us, in 
one passage of the Veda (VII. 56, 24): "Asmé 


1 Acts xxii. 30-xxiii. 6. 
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(íti) virah marutal" 8uslullf astu gánânâln yáh ásurah 
, 
vi dhartâ, apáh yéna su-kshitáye táreUla, ádha svinn 
ókah abhí vah syállla." "0 l\Iaruts, 111ay there be to 
us a strong son, who is a living ruler of nlen: through 
,vhom ,,'"e may cross the ,vaters on our way to the 
happy abode; then may ,ve come to your o"'"n house! " 
One poet prays that he may see again his father 
and mother after death (Rv. I. 24, 1); and the fhthers 
(Pitris) are invoked ahnost like gods, oblations are 
offered to them, and they are believed to enjoy, in 
company ,vith the gods, a life of never-ending felicity 
(Rv. X. 15, 16). 


'Ve find this prayer addressed to SOlna (Rv. IX. 
113, 7) : - 
"vVhere there is eten1al light, in the ,yorld ,vhere 
the sun is placed, in that immortal imperishable ,vorld 
place me, 0 Soma! 
" 'Vhere king Vai,:asvata reigns, ,vhere the secret 
place of heaven is, ,vhere these mighty "'"aters are, 
there Inake me immortal I 
" 'Vhere life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, 
,vhere the worlds are radiant, there nlake me immortaì! 
"'Vhere ,vishes and desires are, ,vhere the bowl 
of the bright Soma is, ,,'"here there is food and rejoic- 
ing, there make me immortal I 
" "\Vhere there is happiness and delight; ,vhere joy 
and pleasure reside, ,,'here the desires of our desire 
are attained, there make me immortal I " 1 


1 Professor Roth, after quoting several passages from the Veda in which 
a belief in immortality iA expressed, remarks with great truth: " \Ye here 
find, not without astonishment, beautiful conceptions on immortality ex- 
pressed in unadorned language with childlike conviction. If it were nec- 
essary, we might find here the most powe.-ful weapons against the view which 
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Whether the old Rishis believed like,vise in a 
place of punishment for the ,vicked, is more doubtful, 
though vague allusions to it occur in the Rig-veda, and 
more distinct descriptions are found in the Atharva.. 
veda. . In one verse it is said that the dead is re,varded 
for his good deeds, that he leaves or casts off all evil, 
and glorified takes his ne,v body (Rv. X. 14, 8).] 
The dogs of Yama, the king of the departed, present 
some terrible aspects, and Ya1na is asked to protect the 
departed froln theln (Rv. X. 14, 11). Again, a pit 
(karta) is mentioned into which the lawless are said to 
be hurled do,vn (Rv. IX. 73, 8), and into ,vhich Indra 
casts those ,vho offer no sacrifices (Rv. I. 121, 13). 
One poet prays that the Âdityas n1ay preserve hinl 
from the destroying wolf, and from :t1.11ing into the pit 
(Rv. II. 29, 6). In one passage we read that "those 
who break the commandments of Varuna and who 
speak lies are born for that deep place" (Rv. IV. 
5, 5).2 
Surely the discovery of a religion like t11is, as unex- 
pected as the discovery of the ja,v-bone of Abbeville, 
deserves to arrest our thoughts for a moment, even in 
the haste and hurry of this busy life. No doubt, for 
the daily ,vants of life, the old division of religions into 
true and fillse is quite sufficient; as for practical pur- 
poses 'ye distinguish only between our o,vn 111other- 


has latl'ly been revived, and proclaimed as new, that Persia was the only 
birthplace of the idea of immortality, and that even the nations of Europe 
had derÌ\red it from that quarter. As if the religious spirit of every gifted 
race was not able to arrive at it by its own strength." Journal qf the Ger- 
man Oriental Society, vol. h
. p. 427. See Dr, :Muir's article on "Y ama," in 
the JOU1'nalof the Royal Asiatic Society," p. 10. 
11\1. M., "Die Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen," Zeitschrijt de1 
Deutschen .Morgenliindischm Glsellsc1wft, vol. ix. p. xii. 
2 Dr. Muir, article c,n h Yama," p. 18. 
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tongue OIl the one side, and all other fOl'éign languages 
on the other. But, from a higher point of vie,v, it ,yould 
not be right to ignore the new evidence that has come 
to light; and as the study of geology.has given us a 
truer- insight into the stratification of the earth, it is 
but natural to expect that a thoughtful study of the 
oriainal ,yorks of three of the most inl p ortant relio'ions 
ö ö 
of the ,yodd, Brahmanism, l\Iagism, and Buddhism, 
.will modify our views as to the growth or history of 
religion, as to the hidden layers of religious thought 
beneath the soil on ,,,hich ,ve stand. Such inquiries 
should be undertaken ,vithout prejudice and without 
fear: the evidence is placed bef{)I'e us; our duty is to 
sift it critically, to 'weigh it honestly, and to wait for the 
results. 
Three of these results, to ,,,hich, I believe, a (,Olll- 
parative study of religions is sure to lead, I lnay state 
before I conclude this Lecture. 
1. 'Ve shall learn that religions in their Inost ancient 
fonn, or in the n1Ïncls of their authors, are genera1Jy 
free from In any of the blenlishes that attach to then1 in 
later times. 
2. We shall learn that there is hardly one religion 
which does not contain some truth, SOlno inlportant 
truth; truth sufficient to enable those '1'110 seck the 
Lord and feel after HÏIn, to find Him in their hour of' 
need. 
3. 'Ve shall learn to appreciate better than ever 
,vhat we have in our o'vn religion. No one ".ho has 
not exalnined patiently and honestly the other religions 
of the ,vorld, can kno,v ,vhat Christianity really is, or 
can join ,yith such truth and sincerity in the ,yords of 
St. Paul: "J am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ." 
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IN so comprehensive a work as 3\11'. Hard,vick's 
"Christ and other l\1asters," the number of facts 
stated, of topics discussed, of questions raised, is so 
considerable that in revie,ving it ,ve can select only one 
or two points for special consideration. }\:'[r. Har(hvick 
intends to give in his ,york, of ,vhich the third volume 
has just been published, a cOJl1plete panormna of an- 
cient religion. After having discussed in the first vol- 
ume what he calls the religious tendencies of our age, 
he enters upon an examination of the difficult problem 
of the unity of the human race, 3J1d proceeds to dr::nv, 
in a separate chapter, the characteristic features of re- 
ligion under the Old Testament. Haying thus cleared 
his way, and established some of the principles ac- 
cording to which the religions of the world should 
be judged, Mr. Hard,vick devotes the ,vhole of the 
second volume to the religions of India. 'Ve find 
there, first of all, a short but very clear account of 
the religion of the Veda, as fiu' as it is kno,vn at pres- 
ent. "\Ve then come to a more 111atter-of-fact repre- 


1 Cll1'ist and other Jf(!ste'J's. An Historical Inquiry into some of the 
chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity and the Rc1igious 
Systems of the Ancient \Yorld, with special rel{>rew.e to pre\railing Diffi- 
culties and Objections. By Charles Hardwick, :U. A., Christian Advocate 
in the U niyersity of Cambridge. Parts I., II., III. Cambridge, 1858. 
VOL. I. 4 
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scntation of Brahmanisn1, or the religion of the Hindus, 
as represented in the so-called" La\ys of l\Ianu," and 
in the ancient portions of the t\VO epic poenls, the 
" Râlnâyana " and" l\Iahâbhârata." The next chapter 
is devoted to the various s
.."tenls of Indian philosophy, 
\vhich all partake 1nore or I
ss of a religious character, 
and fonn a natural transition to the first subjective 
systeln of fiÚth in India, the religion of Buddlw.. 
lr. 
Hardwick after\vards discusses, in t\VO separate chap- 
ters, the apparent and the real correspondences be- 
bveen Hinduisnl and revealed religion, and thro\vs out 
SOlne hints ho\v \ve Inay best account for the partial 
gliInpses of truth \vhich exist in the Vedas, the ca- · 
nonical books of Buddhisln, and the later Purânas. 
All these questions are handled \vith such ability, and 
discussed with so much elegance and eloquence, that 
the reader becolnes hardly a\vare of the great difficul- 
ties of the subject, and carries a\var, if not quite a 
cOlnplete and correct, at least a very lucid picture of 
the religious life of ancient India. The third volume, 
\vhich \vas published in the beginning of this year, is 
again extrelnely interesting, and full of the n10st va- 
ried descriptions. The religions of China are given 
first, beginning 'with an account of the national tradi- 
tions, as collected and fixed by Confucius. Then fol- 
lows the religious system of Laotse, or the Tao-ism of 
China, and lastly Buddhism again, only under that 
modified fonn which it assumed \vhen introduced froln 
India into China. After this sketch of the religious life 
of China, the most ancient centre of Eastern civiliza- 
tion, 
Ir. Har(hvick suddenly transports us to the New 
"\V orld, and introduces us to the ,vorship of the wild 
tribes of Anlerica, and to the ruins of the ancient tern.. 
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pies in \vhich the ci\Tilized races of that continent, es... 
pecially the l\Iexicaus, once bowed themselves dO\Vl1 
before their god. or gods. Lastly \ve have to eUlbark 
on the South Sea, and to visit the various islands \vhich 
form a chain between the west coast of America and 
the east coast of Africa, stretching over half of the 
globe, and inhabited by the descendants of the once 
united race of the :l\lalayo-Polynesians. 
The account ,vhich Mr. Hardwick can afford to give 
of the various systems of religion in so short a com- 
pass as he has fixed for hinlself, must necessarily be 
very general; and his remarks on the merits and de- 
fects peculiar to each, which ,vere more anlple in the 
second vO}-..lme, have d\vindled do\vn to nluch smaller 
dimensions in the third. He declares distinctlv that 
oJ 
he does not write for missionaries. "It is not my 
leading object," he says, "to conciliate the more 
thoughtful minds of heathendom in favor of the Chris- 
tian faith. Ho\vever laudable that task ulay be, how- 
ever fitly it nlay occupy the highest and the keenest 
intellect of persons \vho desire to further the advance 
of truth and holiness among our heathen fel1o\\;.sub- 
jects, there are difficulties nearer home \vhich Inay in 
fairness be regarded as possessing prior clainls on the 
attention of a Christian Advocate." 
\Ve confess that \ve regret that :1\11'. Hardwick 
should have taken this line. If, in \vriting his criti- 
cism on the ancient or modern systems of Pagan relig- 
ion, he had placed himself face to face \vith a poor 
helpless creature, such as the missionaries have to deal 
with - a luan brought up in the faith of his fathers, 
accustolned to call his god or gods by names sacred to 
him from his first childhood; a man who had derived 
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much rea] help and consolation from his belief in these 
gods; \vho had abstained froln coullnitting crilne, be- 
cause he \vas afraid of the anger of a Divine Being; 
\vho had perforIned severe penance, because he hoped 
to appease the anger of the gods; \vho had given, 
not only the tenth part of all he yalued most, but the 
half, nay, the \vhole of his property, as a free offering 
to his priests, that they might pray for hin1 or absolve 
him fr01n his sin, - if, in discussing any of the ancient 
or 1110dern systems of Pagan religion, 1\11'. Hard\vick 
had tried to address his argull1ents to such a person, 
we believe he \vould himself have fèlt a l110re hUll1an, 
real, and hearty interest in his subject. He ,vould 
In ore earnestly have endeavored to find out the good 
elements in every form of religious belief. No sensi- 
ble nlissionary could bring hin1self to tell a n1311 \V ho 
has done all that he could do, 3nclrl1ore than Inany who 
have received the true light of the gospel, that he \vas 
excluded froln all hope of salyation, and by his very 
birth and color handed over irretrievably to eternal 
dalllnation. It is possible to put a charitable interpre- 
tation on 111any doctrines of ancient heathenisn1, and 
the practical missionary is constantly obliged to do. so. 
Let us only consider what these doctrines are. They 
are not theories devised by men ,,
ho wish to keep out 
the truth of Christianity, but sacred traditions \vhich 
millions of Inunan beings are born and hrought up to 
believe in, as "
e are born and brought up to believe in 
Christianity. I t is the only spiritual food \vhich God 
in his 1visdoln has placed \vithin their reach. But if 
\ve once begin to think of nlodern heathenisnl, and 
}HHV certain tenets of Laotse resemble the doctrines of 
C01nte or Spinoza, our equanilnity, onr historical jus- 
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tice, our Christian charity, are gone. 'Ve becoll1e ad- 
vocates \vrangling for victory; \ve are no longer tran- 
quil observers, cOlnpassionate friends and teachers. 
Mr. Harchvick sometilnes addresses himself to men like 
Laotse or Buddha, \vho are no\v dead and gone more 
than two thousand years, in a tone of offended ortho- 
doxy, which lnay or Inay not be right in modern con- 
troversy, but \vhich entirely disregards the fact that it 
has pleased God to let these men and millions of hu- 
man beings be born on earth without a chance of ever 
hearing of the existence of the gospel. "\tVe cannot 
penetrate into the secrets of the Divine \visdom, but 
,ve are bound to believe that God has His purpose in 
all things, and that He \vill know ho\v to judge those 
to whon1 so little has been given. Christianity does 
not require of us that \ve should criticize, ,vith our own 
sn1all ,visdom, that Divine policy \vhich has governed 
the ,vhole ,vorld froln the very beginning. 'Ve pity a 
man ,vho is born blind - we are not angry with him; 
and 1\11". Hard,vick, in his arguments against the tenets 
of Buddha or Laotse, seems to us to treat these men 
too 111uch in the spirit of a policenlan ,vho tells a poor 
blind beggar that he is only Shal111ning blindness. Ho,v- 
ever, it
 as a Christian Advocate, 1\11". IIardwick found 
it impossible to entertain, or at least express, any sym- 
pathy,vith the Pagan ,vorld, even the cold judgment 
of the historian ,vould have been better than the ex- 
cited pleading of a partisan. Sm
ely it is not necessary, 
in order to prove that our religion is the only true re- 
ligion, that we should insist on the utter falseness of all 
other forms of belief. "r e need not be frightened if 
we discover traces of truth, traces even of Christian 
truth, an10ng the sages and lawgivers of other nations. 
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St. Augustine was not frightened by this discoyery, 
and every thoughtful Christian 'will feel cheered by the 
,vords of that pious philosopher, when he boldly de.. 
clares, that there is no religion ,vhich, among its lnany 
errors, does not contain some real and divine truth. It 
sho,vs a "rant of ['lith in God, and in his inscrutable 
,visdom in the government of the ,yodd, if ,ve think 
,ve ought to condemn all ancient forIns of L'1ith except 
the religion of the Jews. A true spirit of Christianity 
will rather lead us to shut our eyes against many things 
,vhich are revolting to us in the religion of the Chinese, 
or the wild Alnericans, or the civilized Hindus, and to 
try to discover, as ,veIl as we can, ho"\v even in these 
degraded fonns of ,vorship a spark of light lies hidden 
sOIne,vhere - a spark \vhich may lighten and 'warm the 
heart of the Gentiles, ",vho, by patient continuance 
in ,veIl-doing, seek for glory, and honor, and imlTIOr- 
tality." . There is an under-current of thought in Mr. 
Hard,vick's book which breaks out again and again, 
and ,vhich has certainly prevented him from discover- 
ing nlany a deep lesson ,vhich may be learnt in the 
study of ancient religions. He uses harsh language, 
because he is thinking, not of the helpless Chinese, or 
the dreaming Hindu whose tenets he controverts, but 
of 1110dern philosophers; and he is evidently glad of 
every opportunity 'v here he can sho\v to the latter that 
their systems are nlere rechauffé8 of ancient heathen- 
iSln. Thus he says, in his introduction to the third 
volunle : - 
" I may also be allowed to add, that, in the present 
chapters, the more thoughtful reader will not fail to 
recognize the proper tendency of certain current spec- 
ulations, ,vhich are recomInended to us on the ground 
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that they accord entirely .with the last disco, eries of 
science, and en1body tho deliberate vcrdicts of the 
oracle \vithin us. Notwithstanding all that has been 
urged in thl'ir behalf, those theories are little n10re than 
a return to long-exploded errors, a resuscitation of ex- 
tinct volcanoes; or at best, they mercly offcr to intro- 
duce an10ng us an array of civilizing agencies, which, 
after trial in other countries, have been all founel want- 
ing. The governing dass of China, for exalnplc, have 
long been familiar .with the metaphysics of Spinoza. 
They have also carried out the social principles of 
1\1. C01nte upon the largest possible scale. For ages 
they have been ,vhat people of the present day are 
\yishing to becOlne in Europe, with this difference only, 
that the heathen legislator .who had lost all faith in God 
attempted to redress the \vrongs and elevate the moral 
status of his subjects by the study of political science, or 
devising some ne\v scheme of general sociology; \vhile 
the positive philosopher of the present day, ,vho has re- 
lapsed into the Sal11e positions, is in every case rejecting 
a religious system ,vhich has proved itself the n1ightiest 
of all civilizers, and the constant chalnpion of the rights 
and dignity of men. He offers in the stead of Chris- 
tianitya specious phase of paganis1l1, by \vhich the nine- 
teenth century after Christ may be assin1ilated to the 
goldcn age of ]\tlencins and Confucius; or, in other 
,vords, may consummate its religious freedom, and at- 
tain the highest pinnacle of hUl11al1 progress, by revert- 
ing to ::), state of childhood and of nloral ilnbecility." 
Fc\y serious-minded persons will like the temper of 
this paragraph. The history of ancient relig
on is too 
important, too sacred a subject to be used as a Inasked 
battery agaínst modern infidelity . Nor should a Chris.. 
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tian Advocate ever condescend to defend his cause by 
argunlents such as a pleader ,vho is somewhat skeptical 
as to the merits of his case, may be allo\ved to use, but 
,vhich produce on the mind of the Judge the very oppo- 
site effect of that which they are intended to produce. 
If ,ve ,vant to understand the religions of antiquity, we 
HUlst try, as well as ,ve can, to enter into the religious, 
moral, and political atnlosphere of the ancient ,yodd. 
'\T e H1USt do ,vhat the historian does. 'Ve nlust be- 
conle ancients ourselves; otherwise we shall never 
understand the nlotives and nleaning of their faith. 
Take one instance. There are 
on)e nations ,vho 
have ahvays regarded death with the utlnost horror. 
Their whole religion Inay be said to be a fight against 
death, and the chief object of thei
 prayers seen1S to be 
a long life on earth. The Persian clings to life ,vith 
intense tenacity, and the same feeling exists alnong the 
J e',"s. Other nations, on the contrary, regard death in 
a different light. Death is to theln a passage ftoln one 
life to another. No misgiving has ever entered their 
minds as to a possible extinction of existence, and at the 
first call of the priest - nay, sometimes from a nlcre 
selfish yearning after a better life - they are ready to 
put an end to their existence on earth. Feelings of 
this kind can hardly be called convictions arrived at by 
the individual. They are national peculiarities, and 
they exercise an irresistible s,vay over all who belong 
to the same nation. The loyal devotion ,vhich the 
Slavonic nations feel for their sovereign win make the 
most brutalized Russian peasant step into the place 
,,,here his comrade has just been struck down, ,vith- 
out a thought of his ,vife, or his 111other, or his children, 
whom he is never to see again. He does not do this 
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because, by his own reflection, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that he is bound to sacrifice himself for his 
emperor or for his country; he does it because he 
knows that everyone ,vould do the same; and the 
only feeling of satisfaction in ,vhich he ,vould allo,v 
hÍ1nself to indulge is, that he ,vas doing his duty. If, 
then, .we ,yish to understand the religions of the an- 
cient nations of the ,vorld, ,ve nU1st take into account 
their national character. Nations .who value life so 
little as the Hindus, and SOlne of the Alnerican and 
l\falay nations, could not feel the same horror of human 
sacrifices, for instance, ,vhich ,vouId be felt by a Jew; 
and the voluntary death of the wido,v would inspire her 
nearest relations with no other feeling but that of com- 
passion and regret at seeing a young bride follow her 
husband into a distant land. She herself would feel 
that, in following her husband into death, she ,vas only 
doing ,vhat every other widow would do; she ,vas only 
doing her duty. In India, where men in the prilne of 
life thro,v then1selves under the car of Jaggernâth, to 
be crushed to death by the idol they believe in; ,vhere 
the plaintiff ,vho cannot get redress starves himself to 
death at the cloor of his judge; ,vhere the philosopher 
who thinks he has learnt all which this ,vorld can teach 
hinl, and who longs for absorption into the Deity, 
quietly steps into the Ganges, in order to arrive at 
the other shore of existence, - in such a country, how- 
ever Innch ,ve lnay condemn these practices, we must 
be on our guard, and 110t judge the strange religions of 
such strange creatures according to our own 1110re sober 
code of morality. Let a man once be impressed ,vith a 
belief that this life is but a prison, and that he has but 
to break through its ,valls in order to breathe the fresh 
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ånd pure air of a higher life; let hinl once considel it 
co,vardice to shrink frOln this act, and a proof of courage 
and of a firrn faith in God to rush back to that eternal 
source froIn ,vhence he came; and let these vie,vs be 
countenanced by a ,vhole nation, sanctioned by priests, 
and hallowed by poet
, and however ,ve may blalne and 
loathe the custorn of hunlan sacrifices and religious sui- 
cides, we shall be bound to confess that to such a lnan, 
and to a ,vhole nation of such men, the nlost cruel rites 
will have a very different nleaning froin what the)" 
,vould have to us. They are not 111ere cruelty and 
brutality. They contain a religious elclnent, and pre- 
suppose a belief in ill1mortality, and an indifference with 
regard to ,vorldly pleasures, ,vhich, if directed in a dif- 
ferent channel, nlight produce nlartyrs and hcroes. 
Here, at least, there is no danger of modern heresy 
aping ancicnt paganism; and ,ve feel at liberty to ex- 
plless our sYll1pathy and compassion, even ,vith the 
nlost degraded of our brethren. The Fijians, for in- 
stance, cOffill1it almost every species of atrocity; but 
,ve can stiU discover, as vVilkes relnarked in his "Ex- 
ploring Expedition," that t.he source of ll1any of their 
abhorrent practices is a belief in a future state, guided 
by no just notions of religious or 1110ral obligations. 
They ilumolate thenlselves; they think it .right to de- 
stroy their best friends to free thell1 fron1 the miseries 
of this life; they actually consider it a duty, and l)er- 
haps a painful duty, that the son should strangle his 
parents, if requested to do so. Some of the Fijians, 
,vhen interrupted by Europeans in the act of stran- 
gling their mother, simply replied that she ""as their 
mother, and they ,vere her children, and they ought to 
put her to ùeath. On reaching the grave thc luother 
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sat down, ,vhen they all, including children, grandchil- 
dren, relations, and friends, took an affectionate leave 
of her. A rope, made of bvisted tapa, ,vas then passed 
hvice around her neck by her sons, who took hold of it 
and strangled her, after .which she 'was put into her 
grave, ,vith the usual ceremonies. They returned to 
feast and mourn, after which she ,vas entirely forgotten, 
as though she had not existed. No doubt these are re- 
volting rites; but the phase of human thought ,vhich 
they disclose is far from being simply revolting. There 
is in these ilnmolations, even in their n10st degraded 
form, a grain of that superhun1al1 faith which ,ve ad- 
mire in the temptation of Abraham; and ,ve feel that 
the time ,vill come, nay, that it is coming, ,,,hen the 
voice of the Angel of the Lord ,vill reach those distant 
islands, and give a higher and better purpose to the 
wild ravings of their religion. 
It is among these tribes that the missionary, if he can 
speak a language ,vhich they understand, gains the 
most rapid influence. But he must first learn himself 
to understand the nature of these savages, and to trans- 
late the ,vild yells of their devotion into articulate lan- 
guage. There is, perhaps, no race of men so 10Y
? and 
degraded as the Papuas. It has frequently been 
asserted they had no religion at all. And yet these 
same Papuas, If they 'want to know ,vhether what they 
are going to undertake is right or wrong, squat before 
their karwar, clasp the hands over the forehead, and 
bow repeatedly, at the same tilne stating their inten- 
tions. If they are seized with any neryous feeling dur- 
ing this process, it is considered as a bad sign, and the 
project is abandoned for a time; if otherwise, the idol 
is supposed to approve. Here we have but to translate 
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,vhat they in their helpless language call" nervous feel- 
ing" by our ,yord "conscience," and ,ve shall not only 
understand ,vhat they really mean, but confess, per- 
haps, that it 'would be well for us if in our o,vn hearts 
the karwar occupied the same prolninent place ,yhich i. 
occupies in the cottage of every Papua. 
March 1858. 
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THE VEDA. 


THE main stream of the Aryan nations has ahvays 
flo\ved towards the 110rt1nvest. No historian can tell 
us by what inlPulse these adventurous nomads "were 
driven on through Asia towards the isles and shol
es of 
Europe. The first start of this ,vorld-,vide migration 
belongs to a period far beyond the reach of docluucl1- 
tary history; to tillles ,vhen the soil of Europe had 
not been trodden by either Celts, Gennans, Slavonians, 
ROlllans, or Greeks. But ,vhatever it ,vas, the ilnpul
e 
was as irresistible as the spell ,vhich, in our own tinlCs, 
sends the Celtic tribes to,vards the prairies or the re- 
gions of gold across the Atlantic. It requires a strong 
","ill, or a great alllount of inertness, to be able to \vith- 
stand the ilnpetus of such national, or rather ethnical 
nlovenlents. Fe\\T will stay behind when all are going. 
But to let one's friends depart, and then to set out our- 
selves, - to take a road ,vhich, lead ,vhere it Inay, can 
never lead us to join those again ,vho speak our lan- 
guage and \vorship our gods, - is a course which only 
n1en of strong individuality and great self-dependence 
are capable of pursuing. I t was the conrse adopted 
by the southern branch of the Aryan family, the Brah.. 
manic Aryas of India and the Zoroastrians of Iran. 
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At the first da,vn of traditional hi
tory we see theso 
Aryan tribes lnigrating across the snow of the Hilnâlaya 
southward towards the "Seven Rivers" (the Indus, 
the five rivers of the Penjâb, and the Sarasvatî), and 
ever since India has been called their honlc. That be- 
fore this tin1e they had been living in n10re northern 
regions, ,vithin the sarne precincb ,vith the ancestors 
of the Greeks, the Italians, Slavonians, Gern1ans, and 
Celts, is a f:'lct as finnly established as that the N OrInans 
of , Villi am the Conqueror \vere the N ort111ne11 of Scan- 
dinavia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and 
it is the only evidence worth listening to with regard 
to ante-historical periods. It ,,,"ould have been next to 
impossible to discover any traces of relationship be- 
t".ee11 the swarthy natives of India and their conquer- 
ors, ,vhether Alexander or Clive, but for the test.Ï1nony 
borne by language. What other evidence could ha\re 
reached back to times ,vhen Greece 'vas 110t yet peopled 
by Greeks, nor India by Hindus ? Yet these are the 
times of which we are speaking. 'Vhat authority 'vould 
have been strong enough to persuade the Grecian 
anny, that their gods and their hero ancestors \vere 
the same as those of king Porus, or to conyince the 
English soldier that the saIne blood might be running 
in his veins and in the veins of the dark Bengalese? 
And yet there is not an English jury no\vadays, 
which, after examining the hoary dOCUlllents of lan- 
guage, would reject the claim of a COlnlnon descent and 
a spiritual relationship behveen Hindu, Greek, and 
Teuton. l\iany,vords still live in India and in Eng- 
land that have ,,yitnessed the first separation of the 
northern and southern Aryans, and these are witnesses 
not to be shaken by any cross-examination. The 
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terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son, 
daughter, for dog and CO\V, for heart and tears, for axe 
and tree, identical in all the Indo-European idioms, 
are like the \vatc1nvords of soldiers. "\Ve challenge 
the seen1ing stranger; and ,vhether he ans\ver \vith th 
 
lips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, \ve recognize 
him as one of ourselves. Though the historian may 
shake his head, though the physiologist n1ay doubt
 and 
the poet scorn the idea, all must yield before the facts 
furnished by language. There was a time when the 
aneestors of the Celts, the Gern1ans, the Slavonians, 
the Greeks and Italians, the Persians and Hindus, 
\vere living together beneath the same roof, separate 
from the ancestors of the Sen1itic and Turanian races. 
It is more difficult to prove that the Hindu \yas the 
last to leave this common hOITIe, that he sa\v his 
brothers all depart to\vards the setting sun, and that 
then, turning to,vards the south and the east, he started 
alone in search of a ne,v \vorld. But as in his lan- 
guage and in his grammar he has preserved sOlnething 
of what seeIns peculiar to each of the northern dialects 
singly, as he agrees \vith the Greek and the German 
.where the Greek and the GerIuan differ from an the 
rest, and as no other language has carried off so large 
a share of the COllllllon Aryan heirloOll1, - ,,,hethel' 
roots, grammar, words, myths, or legends, - it is nat- 
ural to suppose that, though perhaps the eldest brother, 
the I-lindu ,vas the last t.o leave the central hOlne of 
the Aryan family. 
The Aryan nations, \vho pursued a nortl1\vesterly 
direction, stand before us in history as the principal 
nations of nortl1\vestern Asia and Europe. They 
have been the prominent actors in the great drama of 
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history, and have carried to their faBest gro,vth all the 
elen1ents of active life ,yith which onr nature is en- 
dowed. They have perfected society and 1110rals ; and 
've learn from their literature and ,yorks of art the ele- 
ments of science, the la ,,'s of art, and the principles of 
philosophy. In continual struggle with each other and 
,vith Sen1itic and Turanian races, these Aryan nations 
have becOlne the rulers of history, and it Seel11S to be 
their mission to link aU parts of the ,vorld together by 
the chains of ciyilization, conunp1'ce, and religion. In 
a ,vord, they represent the Aryan man in his historical 
character. 
But ,vItile 1110st of the members of the Aryan tiunily 
follo,ved this glorious path, the southern tribes were 
slowly Inigrating towards the nlountains which gird 
the north of India. After crossing the narro,v passes 
of the I-lindukush or the HiInâJaya, they conquered or 
drove before then1, as it seelns ,vithout much effort, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the tralls-Hilnalayan coun- 
tries. They took for their guides the principal rivers of 
Northern India, and ,vere led by theln 
o ne'v honle
 
in their beautiful and fertile valleys. It seen1S as if 
the great mountains in the north had after\vards dosed 
for centuries their Cyclopean gates against Hew in1l11Ï- 
grations, ,vhile, at the same time, the waves of the In 
dian Ocean kept :watch over the southern LoreleI's of 
the peninsula. N one of the great conqnerors of antiq 
uity - Sesostris, Sen1Íranlis, N ebuchadnezzar, or 
Cyrns - disturbed the peaceful seats of these Aryan 
settlers. Left to themsclves in a ,,'orId of their own, 
,vithout a past, and ,vithout a future before thenl, they 
had nothing but themselves to ponder on. Struggles 
there must have been in India also. Old dynasties 
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were destroyed, whole falnilies annihilated, and new 
empires founded. Yet the inward life of the Hindu 
.was not changed by thes
 convulsions. His mind was 
Jike the lotus leaf after a sho,ver of rain has passed 
over it; his character remained the same - passivè, 
meditatiye, quiet, and thoughtful. A people of this 
peculiar stanlp was never destined to act a prominent 
part in the history of the world; nay, the exhausting 
atnlosphere of transcendental ideas in ,vhich they lived 
could not but exercise a detrinll:ntal influence on the 
active and moral character of the Indians. Social and 
political virtues ,vere little cultivated, and the ideas of 
the usefill and the beautiful hardly kno,vn to them. 
"rith an this, ho,vever, they had ,vhat the Greek was 
as Jittle capable of imagining, as they ,vere of realizing 
the c1ell1ents of Grecian life. They shut their eyes to 
this ".orld of outward seenling and activity, to open 
thCl11 fun on the ,vorld of thought and rest. The an- 
cient .Hindus ,vere a nation of philosophers, such as 
could nowhere have existed except in India, and even 
there in early times alone. It is ,vith the Hindu mind 
as if a seed were placed in a hot-house. It ,vill grow 
rapidly, its colors ,vill be gorgeous, its pelfume rich, 
its fruits precocious and abundant. Eu t never ,viII it 
be like the oak gro,ving in ,vind and weather, and 
striking its roots into real earth, and stretching its 
branches into real air beneath the stars and the snn of 
heavcn. Both are experiments, - the hot-house flower 
and the Hindu 111ind; and as experilnents, whether 
physiological or psychological, both deserve to be 
studied. 
\Ve may divide the ,vhole Aryan falnily into two 
branches, the northern and the southern. The northern 
VOL. I. 5 
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nations, Celts, Greeks, ROlnans, Germans, and 8lavo- 
nìans, have each one act allotted to thenl on the stage 
of history. They have each a national character to 
support. Not so the southern tribes. They are ab- 
sorbed in the struggles of thought, their past is the 
problem of creation, their future the problern of exist... 
ence; aad the pre
ent, which ought to be the solution 
of both, seenlS never to have attracted their attention, 
or called forth their energies. There never ,vas a na- 
tion believing so firInly in another ,vorld, and so little 
concerned about this. Their condition on earth is to 
them a. problem; their real and eternal life is a sinlple 
fact. Though thi
 is said chiefly with reference to 
then1 before they "'ere brought in contact ,vith foreign 
conquerors, traces of this character are still visible in 
the Hinùus, as described by the cOlllpallions <.!' Alex- 
ander, nay, e,Tell in the Hindus of the present day. 
The only sphere in which the Indian mind finds itself 
at liberty to act, to create, and to worship, is the sphere 
of religion and philosophy; and no,vhere have religious 
and nletaphysical ideas struck root so deep in the nlÏnd 
of a nation as in India. The shape which these ideas 
took anlongst the different classes of society, and at 
different periods of civilization, naturally varies from 
coarse superstition to sublime spiritualism. But, taken 
as a ,vhole, history supplies no second instance ,vhere 
the in,vard life of the soul has so completely absorbed 
all the other faculties of a people. 
It 'vas natural, therefore, that the literary ,yorks of 
such a nation, ,vhen first discovered in Sanskrit 1\'188. 
by'ViIkins, Sir 'V. Jones, and others, should have at- 
tracted the attention of all interested in the history of 
the human race. A new page in nlan's biography was 
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laid open, aud a literature as large as that of Greece 
or Ronle was to be studied. The" Laws of l\Ianu," the 
two epic poems, the " Rân1âyana" and " l\lahâbhârata," 
the six conlplete systen1s of philosophy, ,yorks on as- 
tronomy and medicine, plays, stories, fables, elegies, and 
lyrical effusions, were read with intense interest, on ac- 
count of their age not less than their novelty. 
Still this interest was confined to a slnall nllll1ber of 
students
 and in a fe,v cases only could Indian litera- 
ture attract the eyes of Inen 'who, from the summit of 
universal history, survey the highest peaks of human 
excellence. Herder, Schlegel, Humboldt, and Goethe, 
discovered ,vhat ,vas really itnportant in Sanskrit lit- 
erature. They saw 'what ,vas genuine and original, in 
spite of much that seemed artificial. For the artificial, 
no doubt, has a ,vide place in Sanskrit literature. 
Every,vhere ,ve find systems, rules and models, castes 
and schools, but no,vhere individuality, no natural 
gro
vth, and but few signs of strong originality and 
genIUS. 
There is, however, one period of Sanskrit literature 
'which forms an exception, and which will maintain its 
place in the history of mankind, ,vhen the nanles of 
Kalidâsa and Sakuntalâ ,viII have been long forgotten. 
It is the most ancient period, the period of the Veda. 
There is, perhaps, a higher degree of interest attach- 
ing to works of higher antiquity; but in the Veda we 
have more than mere antiquity. We have ancient 
thought expressed in ancient language. ""Vithout in- 
sisting on the L'tct that even chronologically the Veda 
is the first book of the Aryan nations, we have in it, 
at all events, a period in the intellectual life of man to 
which there is no parallel in any other part of th
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world. 
n the hymns of the Veda we see man left 
to 11Ïlnself to solve the riddle of this ,vorId. 'Ve see 
him crawling on like a creature of the earth \vith all 
the desires and \veaknesses of his animal nature. Food, 
wealth, and power, a large family and a long life, are 
the theine of his daily prayers. But he begins to lift 
up his eyes. He stares at the tent of heaven, and asks 
'who supports it ? He opens his ears to the ,vinds, and 
asks thenl \vhence and whither? He is a\vakened from 
darkness and slumber by the light of the sun, and HilTI 
,vhom his eyes cannot behold, and who seems to grant 
him the daily pittance of his existence, he calls "his 
life, his breath, his brilliant Lord and Protector." He 
gives names to all the po\vers of nature, and after he 
has called the fire" Agni," the sun-light" lndra," the 
stornlS "l\Iaruts," and the da,vn "U shas," they all 
seem to gro'w naturally into beings like 11Ïmself, nay, 
greater than h illl self. He invokes them, he praises 
theIn, he \vorships then1. But still with all these gods 
around hin1, beneath him, and above him, the early. 
poet seelns ill at Test 'within hÏ1nself. There, too, in 
his o\vn breast, he has discovered a po\ver that 'wants 
a name, a po\ver nearer to him than all the gods öf 
nature, a po,ver that is never mute ,vhen he prays, 
never absent ,vhen he fears and trell1bles. It seems to 
inspire his prayers, and yet to listen to them; it seems 
to live in him, and yet to support him and all around 
him. The only name he can find for this Inysterious 
power is "Bráhman;" for bráhman meant originally 
force, \vil1, \yish, lud the propulsive po\ver of creation. 
But this iU1personal bráhman, too, as soon as it is 
named, gl'owS into sOlnething strange and divine. It 
ends by being one of many gods, one of the great triad, 
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worsl1ipped to the present day. And still the thought 
within him has no real name; that power which is 
nothing but itself, \yhich supports the gods, the heav- 
ens, and every living being, floats before his mind, con- 
ceived but not expressed. At last he calls it "Åtn1an ; " 
for âttnan, originally breath or spirit, comes to mean 
Self and Self alone; Self \vhether divine or human; 
Self \vhether creating or suffering; Self \vhether one or 
all; but always Self, independent and free. "Who has 
seen the first-born," says the poet, "when he who has 
no bones (i. e. form) bore him that had bones? "\Vhere 
was the life, the blood, the Self of the \vodel? 'Vho 
'vent to ask this from any that knew it?" (Rv. I. 164, 
4.) This idea of a divine Self once expressed, every- 
thing else lllust ackno'wledge its supremacy: " Self is 
the Lord of all things, Self is the ICing of all things. 
As all the spokes of a wheel are contained in the nave 
and the circumference, aU things are contained in this 
Self; all selves are contained in this Self. l Bráhman 
itself is but Self." 2 
This Âtman also gre\v; but it grew, as it ,vere, 
,vithout attributes. The sun is called the Self of all 
that moves and rests (Rv. I. 115, 1), and still more 

 
frequently Self becomes a mere pronoun. But Atman 
relnained alw.ays free from myth and \vorship, differ- 
ing in this fi'om the Bráhlnan (neuter), ,vho has his 
temples in India even no,v, and is worshipped as Bráh- 
man (n1asculine), together ,vith Vishnu and Siva, and 
t ther popular gods. The idea of the Âtman or Self, 
like a pure crystal, ,vas too transparent for poetry, and 
therefore ,vas handed over to philosophy, which after
 


1 Brihad-âranyaka, IV, 5 15, ed. Roer, p. 487. 
2 Ibid. p. 478. Khândogya-upanishad, VIII. 3, 3-4. 
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'.vards polished, and turned, and watched it as the me- 
dium through ,vhich all is seen, and in which all is re- 
flected and kllo,vn. But philosophy is later than the 
Veda, and it is of the Vaidik period only I have here to 
speak.! 


1 In writing the above, I was thinking rather of the mental process that 
was necessary for the production of such words as brahman, âtman, and 
others, than of their idiomatic use in the ancient literature of India. It 
might be objected, for instance, that bráhman, neut. in the sense of creative 
power or the principal cause of all things, does not occur in the Rig-veda. 
This is true. But it occurs in that sense in the Atharva-veda, and in sev- 
eral of the Brâlullanas. There we read of " the oldest or greatest Brábman 
which rules everything that has been or wiII be." Heaven is said to be- 
long to Bráhman alone (Atharva-veda X. 8, 1). In the Brâhmanas, this 
Bráhman is calIed the first -born, the self-existing, the best of the gods, and 
heaven and earth are said to have been established by it. Even the vital 
spirits are identified with it (Satapatha-brâhmana VIII. 4, 9, 3). 
In other passages, again, this same Br:íhman is represented as existing in 
man (Atharva-veda X. 7,17), and in this very passage we can watch the 
transition from the neutral Bráhman into Br:ihman conceived of as a mas- 
culine: - 
" Ye purushe bráhma vidus te vidult parameshthinam, 
Yo veda parameshtltinam, yas ka veda pragâpatim, 
Gyeshtham ye brâhmanam vidus, te skambham anu samvidult." 


" They who know Bráhman in man, they know the Highest, 
He who knows the Highest, and he who knows Pragâpati (the lord of crea- 
tures ), 
And they who know the oldest Bråhmana, they know the Ground." 
The word Brãhmana which is here used, is a derivative form of Bráhman; 
but what is most important in these lines is the mixing of neuter and mas- 
culine words, of impersonal and personal deities. This process is brought to 
perfection by changing BrÚhman, the neuter, even grammatically into Bráh- 
man, a masculine, - a change which has taken place in the Âranyakas, 
where we find Bráhman used as the name of a male deity. It is this Bráh- 
man, with the accent on the first, not, as has been supposed, brahmán the 
priest, that appears again in the later literature as one of the divine 
triad, Bráhman, Vishnu, Siva. 
The word bráhman, as a neuter, is useò in the Rig-veda in the sense of 
prayer also, originally what bursts forth from the soul, and, in one sense, 
what is revealed. Hence in later times bráhman is used collectively for 
the Veda, the sacred word. 
Another word, with the accent on the last syllable, is brahmán, the man 
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In the Veda, then, 've can study a theogony of 
,vhich that of Hesiod is but the last chapter. 'Ve can 
study man's natural gro,vth, and the results to ,vhich 
it may lead under the n10st favorable conditions. All 
,vas given hiu1 that nature can bestow. \Ve see hÌIn 
blest with the choicest gifts of the earth, under a glo\v- 
ing and transparent sky, surrounded by all the gran- 
cleur and all the riches of nature, with a language 
"capable of giving soul to the ohjects of sense, and 
body to the abstractions of lnetaphysics." "\Ve have a 
right to expect llluch from him, only ,ve must not ex- 
pect in his youthful poems the philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century, or the beauties of Pinclar, or, ,vith 
some again, the truths of Christianity. Fe,v under- 
stand children, still fe,ver understand antiquity. If ,ve 
look in the Veela for high poetical diction, for striking 
comparisons, for bold combinations, we shall be disap- 
pointed. These early poets thought nlore for them- 
selves than for others. They sought rather, in their 
language, to be true to their o\vn thought than to 
please the ilnagination of their hearers. \Vith then1 it 
was a great .work achieved for the first time, to bind 
thoughts and words together, to find expressions or to 
form new names. As to similes, ,ve Inust look to the 
,vords thenlselves, which, if we compare their radical 
and their nominal nl(
alling, will be founel full of bold 
metaphors. No translation in any modern language 
can do then1 justice. .A.s to beauty, ,ve ll1ust discover 
it in the absence of all effort, and in the silnplicity of 
their hearts. Prose ,vas, at that time, unkno,vn, as 


who prays, who utters prayers, the priest, and gradually the Brahman by 
profession. In this sense it is frequently used in the rUg-veda (I. 108, 7), 
but not yet in the sense of Brahman by birth or caste. 
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,veIl as the distinction between prose and poetry. It 
,vas the attell1pted ilnitation of those ancient natural 
strains of thought \vhich in later tinles gave rise to 
poetry in our sense of the word, that is to say, to po- 
etry as an art, ,vith its counted syllables, its nunlerous 
epithets, its rhynle and rhymth, and all the conven- 
tional attributes of "measureù thouO'ht." 
o 
In the Veda itself, ho\vever, - even if by Veda \ve 
Inean the Rig-veda only (the other three, the Sâlnan, 
^ 
Yagush, and ..A.tharvana, having solely a liturgical in- 
terest, and belonging to an entirely different sphere),- 
in the Rig-veda also, we find luuch that is artificial, 
imitated, and therefore 1110dern, if cOlnpared \vith other 
hymns. It is true that all the 1017 hynuls of the l{ig- 
veda were c0111prised in a collection ,vhich existed as 
such before one of those elaborate theological con11nen- 
taries known under the name of Brâhulana, was writ- 
ten, that is to say, about 800 B. c. But before the 
date of their collection these nlust have existed for 
centuries. In different songs the names of different 
kings occur, and we see several generations of royal 
fan1Ílies pass a,vay before us ,vith different generations 
of poets. Old songs are mentioned, and new songs. 
Poets 'vhose compositions we possess are spoken of as 
the seers of olden tilHes; their names in other hynuls 
are surrounded by a legendary halo. In some cases, 
whole books or chapters may be pointed out as more 
modern and secondary, in thought and language. But 
on the whole the Rig-veda is a genuine doculllent, even 
in its most modern portions not latér than the tÏ1ne of 
Lycurgus; and it exhibits one of the earliest and rud- 
est phases in the history of l11ankind; disclosing in its 
full reality a period of which in Greece ,ve have but 
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traditions and nalnes, such as Orpheus and Linus, and 
bringing us as near the beginnings in language, thought, 
and mythology as literary documents can ever bring 
us in theAryan world. 
Though luuch time and labor have been spent on 
the Veda, in England and in Germany, the tinle has 
not yet come for translating it as a ,vhole. It is possi- 
ble and interesting to translate it literally, or in accor- 
dance ,,
ith scholastic commentaries, such as we find in 
India froln Yâska in the fifth century B. c. down to 
Sâyana in the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 
This is ,vhat Professor "\ViIson has done in his transla- 
tion of the first book of the Rig-veda; and by strictly 
adhering to this principle and excluding conjectural 
renderings even ,vhere they offered themselves most 
natural1y, he has imparted to his ,vork a definite char- 
acter and a lasting value. The gralnmar of the Veda, 
though irregular, and still in a rather floating state, has 
almost been mastered; the etYlllology and the mean- 
ing of many ,vords, unknown in the later Sanskrit, 
have been discovered. :NIany hymns, ,vhich are mere 
prayers for food, for cattle, or for a long life, have 
been translated, and can leave no doubt as to their real 
intention. But with the exception of these sinlple pe- 
titions, the ,vhole world of Vedic ideas is so entirely 
beyond our own intellectual horizon, that instead of 
translating ,ve can as yet only guess and combine. 
Here it is no longer a mere question of skil]ful deci- 
phering. "\Ve may collect all the passages ,vhere an 
obscure ,vord occurs, "\ve may compare them and look 
for a meaning which.,vould be appropriate to all; but 
the difficulty lies in finding a sense which ,ve can ap- 
propriate, and transfer by analogy into our o"\vn lan- 
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guage and thought. We must be able to translate OUI 
feelings and ideas into their language at the same time 
that we translate their poems and prayers into our Ian.. 
guage. "\Ve Inust not despair even where their ,vords 
seem n1eaningless, and their ideas barren or ,vild. 
"\Vhat seelllS at first childish may at a happier 1110ment 
disclose a suhlilne sill1plicity, and even in helpless ex- 
pressions ,ve lllay recognize aspirations after some high 
and noble idea. "\Vhen the scholar has done his ,york, 
the poet and philosopher must take it up and finish it. 
Let the scholar collect, coUate, sift, and reject; let 
him say 'v hat is possible or not according to the la "\vs 
of the Vedic language; let him study the COlllmenta- 
rie
, the Sûtras, the Brâhmanas, and even later ,yorks, 
in order to exhaust all the sources from ,vhich infor- 
mation can be derive(l. He must not despise the 
traditions of the Bralunans, even .where their miscon- 
ceptions and the causes of their misconceptions are 
palpable. To kno,v "\vhat a passage cannot nlean is fre- 
quently the key to its real Ineaning; and whatever 
reasons 111ay be pleaded for declining a careful perusal 
of the traditional interpretations of Yâska or Sâyana, 
they can all be traced back to an ill-concealed argnrnen- 
tum paupertatis. Not a corner in the Brâhn1anas, the 
Sûtras, Yâska, and Sâyana should be left unexplored 
before we yenture to propose a rendering of our o"rn. 
Sâyana, though the most modern, is on the whole the 
most sober interpreter. Most of his etymological ab- 
surdities must be placed to Yâska's account, and the 
optional renderings which he allows for 111etaphysical, 
theological, or ceremonial purposes, are mostly due to 
his regard for the Brâhmanas. The Brâhmanas, though 
nearest in time to the hymns of the Rig-veda, indulge 
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in the most frivolous and ill-judged interpretations. 
When the ancient Rishi exclaims ,vith a troubled heart, 
"'Vho is the greatest of the gods? Who shall first 
be praised by our songs? " - the author of the Brâh- 
mana sees in the interrogative pronoun "Who" some 
divine name, a place is allotted in the sacrificial invo- 
cations to a god" \Yho," and hymns addressed to him 
are called" Whoish "hymns. To make such misun- 
derstandings possible, we must assume a considerable 
interval between the composition of the hymns and the 
Brâhmanas. As the authors of the Brâhmanas "'"ere 
blinded by theology, the authors of the still later Niruk- 
tas were deceived by etymological fictions, and both 
conspired to lnislead by their authority later and more 
sensible commentators, such as Sâyana. 'Vhere Sây- 
ana has no authority to mislead him, his commentary 
is at all events rational; but still his scholastic notions 
,vould never allo,v him to accept the free interpreta- 
tion ,vhich a con1parative study of these venerable docu- 
ments forces upon the unprejudiced scholar. We must 
therefore discover ourselves the real vestiges of these 
ancient poets; and if ,ye follow them cautiously, ,ve 
shall find that ,vith son1e effort we are still able to 
,valk in their footsteps. "\Ve shall feel that ,ye are 
brought face to face and mind to mind with n1en yet 
intelligible to us, after ,,'"e have freed ourselves from 
our modern conceits. 'Ve shall not succeed always: 
words, ver.:;;es, nay, ,yhole hymns In the Rig-veda, ,viII 
and must remain to us a dead letter. But where 'we 
can inspire those early relics of thought and devotion 
with new life, ,ve shall have before us more real an- 
tiquity thall in all the inscriptions of Egypt or Nine- 
veh; not only old names and datec;;, and kingdoms and 
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battles, but old thoughts, old hopes, old faith, and old 
errors, the old l\1an altogether - old no,v, but then 
young and fresh, and sil11pIc and real in his prayere 
and in his praises. 
The thoughtful bent of the Hindu mind is visible 
in the Veda also, but his mystic tenqencies are not yet 
so fully developed. Of philosophy ,ve find but little, 
and what ,ve find is still in its germ. The active side 
of life is n10re prominent, ånd ,ve meet occasionally 
,vith 'val'S of kings, ,vith rivalries of Ininisters, with 
triumph" and defeats, ,vith ,var-songs and in1preca- 
tions. lVloral sentilnents and ,vorldly ,visdom are not 
yet absorbed by f:'lntastic intuitions. Still the child 
betrays the passions of the man, and there are hyn1ns, 
though fe,v in number, in the Veda, so full of thought 
and speculation that at this early period no poet in any 
other nation could have conceived then1. I give but 
one specimen, the 129th hynul of the tenth book of 
the Rig-veda. It is a hymn which long ago attracted 
the attention of that eminent scholar H. T. Cole- 
brooke, and of ,vhich, by the kind assistance of a 
friend, I arn enabled to offer a metrical translation. 
In judging it ,ve should hear in mind that it ,vas not 
,vritten by a gnostic or by a pantheistic philosopher, 
but by a poet who felt all these doubts and problems 
as his own, ,vithout any ,vish to convince or to startle, 
only uttering ,vhat had been ,veighing on his mind, 
just as later poets ,vould sing the doubts and SOITO'VS 
of their heart. 


"Nor Aught nor Naught existed; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor hea,-en's broad woof outstretched above. 
'Vhat CO\Tered all? what sheltered? what concealed? 
'Vas it the water's fathomles
 abyss? 
There was not death - yet was there naught immortal, 
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There was no confine betwixt day and night; 
The only One breathed breathless by itself, 
Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound - an ocean without light- 
The germ that sti1llay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 
Then fÌrst came love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind - yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 
Pondering, this bond lwtween created things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven? 
Then seeds were sown, and mighty powers arose- 
Nature below, and power and wi1l above- 
",\Yho knows the secret? who proclaimed it l1ere, 
"'\Vhence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 
The gods themselves came later into being - 
"'\Vho knows from whence this great creation 8prang? 
He from whom all this great creation came, 
"'\Vhether his will created or was mute, 
The )10st High Seer that is in highest heaven, 
He knows it-or perchance even He knows not." 


The granunar of the Veda (to turn from the con- 
tents to the structure of the work) is important in 
many respects. The difference bet\veen it and the 
gran1mar of the epic poems would be sufficient of 
itself to fix the distance between these two periods 
of language and literature. Many words have pre- 
served in these early hymns a more primitive form, 
and therefore agree lTIOre closely ,vith cognate words 
in Greek or Latin. Night, for instance, in the later 
Sanskrit is l1isâ, ,vhich is a form peculiarly Sanskritic, 
and agrees in its derivation neither with nox nor ,vith 
vv
. The Vaidik " nas " or "nak," night, is as near to 
Latin as can Le. Thus mouse in the comnlon Sanskrit is 
" mûshas" or" rnûshikâ," both derivative forms if com- 
pared with the Latin mus, rnuris. The Vaidik Sanskrit 
has preserved the same primitive noun in the plural 
"mûsh-as" = Lat. rnures. There are other ,yords in the 
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Veda vr hich ,vere lost altogether in the later Sanskrit, 
while they ,vere preseryed in Greek and Latin. "Dy- 
aus," sky, does not occur as a masculine in the ordinary 
Sanskrit; it occurs in the Veda, and thus bears witness 
to the early Aryan ,vorship of Dyaus, the Greek Zeús. 
" Ushas," dawn, again in the later Sanskrit is neuter. 
In the Veda it is felninine; and even the secondary 
Vaidik form" U shâsâ " is proved to be of high antiquity 
by the nearly corresponding Latin form Aurora De- 
clension and conjugation are richer in forms and more 
unsettled in their usage. It is a curious fact, for 
instance, that no subjunctive mood existed in the 
COlllnon Sanskrit. The Greeks and Romans had it, 
and even the language of the Avesta showed clear 
traces of it. There could be no doubt that the San- 
sln"it also once possessed this n100d, and at last it was 
discovered in the hymns of the Rig-veda. Discov- 
eries of this kind may seem trifling, but they are as 
delightful to the gramlnarian as the appearance of a 
star, long expected and calculated, is to the astron- 
orner. They prove that there is natural order in 
language, and that by a careful induction la,vs can be 
established which enable us to guess \vith great prob- 
ability either at the form or meaning of words where 
but scanty fragments of the tongue itself have come 
down to us. 
October, 1853. 
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By nleans of laws like that of the Correspondence 
of Letters, discovered by Rask and Grimm, it has been 
possible to determine the exact form of words in Gothic, 
in cases "There no trace of thern occurred in the literary 
documents of the Gothic nation. Single ,vords which 
were not to be found in Ulfilas have been recovered by 
applying certain la ,vs to their corresponding forms in 
Latin or Old High-Gerlnan, and thus retranslating 
theIn into Gothic. But a Inuch greater conquest 
,vas achieved in Per
ia. Here cOlnparative philology 
has actually had to create and reanimate all the mate- 
rials of language on ,vhich it ,vas afterwards to ,york. 
Little was kno,vn of the language of Persia and l\iedia 
previous to the "Shahnameh" of Firdusi, eomposed 
about 1000 A. D., and it is due entirely to the induc- 
tive method of comparative philology that ,ve have now 
before us contemporaneous documents of three periods 
of Persian language, deciphered, translated, and ex.. 
plained. \Ve have the language of the Zoroastrians, 
the language of the Aehælnenians, and the language of 
the Sa:ssanians, which represent the history of the Per- 
sian tongue in three successive periods - aU no,v ren- 
dered intelligible by the aid of comparative philology, 
while but fifty years ago their very name and existence 
were questioned. 
The labors of Anquetil Duperron, ,vho first trans" 
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lated the Zend- Avesta, were those of a bold adven- 
hIrer - not of a scholar. Rask ,vas the first ,vho, 
,vith the materials collected by Duperron and himself, 
analyzed the language of the A vesta scientifically. He 
proved,- 
1. That Zend ,vas not a corrupted Sanskrit, as sup- 
posed by \V. Erskine, but that it differed from it as 
Greek, Latin, or Lithuanian differed from one another 
and fr'om Sanskrit. 
2. That the modern Persian 'vas really derived from 
Zend as I ta1ian was from Latin; and 
3. That the Avesta, or the ,yorks of Zoroaster, must 
have been reduced to ,vri ting at least previously to 
Alexander's conquest. The opinion that Zend ,vas an 
artificial language (an opinion held by men of great 
eminence in oriental philology, beginning ,vith Sir "\V. 
Jones) is passed over by Rask as not deserving of ref- 
utation. 
The first edition of the Zend texts, the critical resti- 
tution of the l\11SS., the outlines of a Zend grammar, 
,vith the translation and philological anatonlY of con- 
siderable portions of the Zoroastrian ,vritings, ,vere the 
work of the late Eugène Burnouf. He ,vas the real 
founder of Zend philology. It is clear frOln his ,vorks, 
and froln Bopp's valuable remarks in his" COlnparative 
Gralnnlar," that Zend in its gramnlar and dictionary is 
nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European lan- 
guage. l\iany Zend ,vords can be retranslated into 
Sanskrit simply by changing the Zend letters into their 
corresponding fornls in Sanskrit. 'Vith regard to the 
Corresponden('e of Letters in Grimn1's sense of the 
word, Zend ranges with Sanskrit and the classical lan- 
guages. I t differs from Sanskrit principally in its sibi. 
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Jants, l1asals, and aspirates. 
rhe Sanskrit 8, for in- 
stance, is represented by the Zencl h, a change anal- 
ogous to that of an original 8 in to the Greek aspirate, 
only that in Greek this change is not general. Thus 
the geographical nalne " hapta hendu, '\vhich occurs in 
the A ycsta, becomes intelligible if ,,?e retranslate the 
Zencl h into the Sanskrit s. For" sapta sinc1hu," or 
the Seven Rivers, is the old Vaidik nanle of India itself, 
derived frOlU the five rivers of the Penjâb, together 
.with the Indus, and the SarasvatÎ. 
'Vhere Sanskrit differs in words or grammatical 
peculiarities from the northern members of the Aryan 
fanlily, it frequently coincides ,vith Zend. The nu- 
merals are the same in all these languages up to 100. 
The naIue for thousand, however, "sahasra," is pecul- 
iar to Sanskrit, and does not occur ill any of the Indo- 
European dialects "except in Zend, where it becomes 
" hazanra." In the same Iuanner the Gern1an and Sla- 
vonic languages have a ,yord for thousand peculiar to 
thelnsehres; as also in Greek and Latin we find many 
COI1nnon ,vords \vhich \ve look for ill vain in any of the 
other Indo-European dialects. These facts are full of 
historical meaning; and ,vith regard to Zend and San- 
skrit, they prove that these t\VO languages continued to- 
gf't her long after they 'vere separated Ii'om the common 
Inclo- European stock. 
Still lllore striking is the simiJarity bet,veen Persia 
and India in religion and nlytho,logy. Gods unknown 
to any 1ndo- European nation are "yorshipped under the 
saIne names in Sanskrit and Zend; and the change of 
some of the most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into 
nanles of evil spirits in Zend, only serves to strengthen 
the conviction that \ve have here the usual traces of a 
VOL. I. 6 
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schism ,vhich separated a community that had onc
 
been united. 
Burnouf
 ,vho con1pared the language and religion 
of the Avesta principally with the later classical San- 
skrit, inclined at first to the opinion that this schism took 
p1aee in Persia, and that the dissenting Brahmans im- 
Inigrated aftenvards into India. rrl1Ïs is still the pre- 
vailing opinion, but it requires .to be modified in ac- 
cordance with ne,y facts eliC'ited from the Veda. Zend, 
if cOlnpared ,vith c1assical Sanskrit, exhibits in many 
points of gran1mar, features of a more primitive charac.. 
tel' than Sanskrit. But it can no,v be shown, and Bur- 
nonf hÏ1llself adlnitted it, that when this is the case, the 
Vaidik differs on the very same points from the later 
Sanskrit, and has preserved the same prin1Ìtive and 
ireegular torn1 as the Zend. I still hold, that the Halne 
of Zend was originally a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word "khandas " (i. e. metrical language, cf. scan- 
dere),1 which is the name given to the language of 


1 The derivation of "khandas," metre, from the same root which yielded 
the Latin scande1'e, seems to me still the most plausible. An account of the 
various explanations of this word, proposed by Eastern and "r estern schol- 
ars, is to be found in Spiegel's G,'ammw' of tlte Pal'si L(l1Jgurr,qe (preutce, 
and p. 205), and in his translation of the Vendidad (pp. 44: and 293): That 
initial kit in Sanskrit may represent an original sk, has neyer, as far as I am 
aware, been denied. (Curtius, Gruudziige, p. GO.) The fact that the root 
"khand," in the sense of stepping or striding, has not been fixed in San- 
skrit as a verbal, but onl)y as a nominal base, is no real objection either. 
The same thing has happened over and over again, and has been remarked 
as the necessary result of the dialectio growth of language by so ancient a 
scholar as Yâska. (Zeitscll1.YZ de'/' Deutsclwn Jfol'genliindisc/wn Gesellschafl, 
vol. viii. p. 373 seq.) That sca12d
re in I.atin, in the sense of scanning, is a 
late word, does not affect the question at all. 'Vhat is of real importance is 
simply this, that the principal Aryan nations agree in representing metre 
us a kind of stepping or striding. Whether this arose from the fact that 
ancient poetry wa...; accompanied by dancing or rhythmic choral movements, 
is a question which does not concern us here. (" Carmen descindentes tripo- 
daverunt in \yerba hæc: Enos Lases," etc. Orelli, Insc1'ipt. No. 2271.) The 
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the Veda by Pânini and others. 'Vhel1 ,ve read in 
Pânini's graIlllnar that certain forms occur in khandas, 
but not in the classical language, we mayahnost ahvays 
translate the ,vord "khandas" by "Zelld," for nearly 
all these rules apply equally to the language of the 
Avesta. 
In Inythology also, the "nomina and numina" of 
the Avesta appear at first sight more primitive than 
in l\Ianu or the" l\Iahftbhftrata." But if regarded from 
a V aidik point of vie,v, this relation shifts at once, and 
many of the gods of the Zoroastrians come out once 
more as mere reflections and deflections of the prilni- 
tive and authentic gods of the Veda. It can no,v be 
proved, even by geographical evidence, that the Zoro- 


fact remains that the people of India, Greece, and Italy agree in calling the 
component elements of their verses feet or steps (7I"OVS-, pes, Sanskrit pad or 
pâda; "padapaükti," a row of feet, and" gagatî," i. e. andante, are names 
of Sanskrit metres). It is not too much, therefore, to say that they may 
have considered metre as a kind of stepping or striding, and that they may 
accordingly have called it "stride." If then we find the name for metre in 
Sanskrit" khandas," i. e. skandas, and if we find that scando in Latin (from 
which scn(d)la), as we may gather from ascendo and descendo, meant orig- 
inally striding, and that skand in Sanskrit means the same as scando in Latin, 
surely there can be little doubt as to the original intention of the Sanskrit 
name for metre, namely, '" khandas." Hindu grammarians derive khandas 
either from khad, to cover, or from kltad, to please. Both derivations are pos- 
BiLle, as far as t .e lettel's are concerned. But are we to accept the dogmatic 
interpretation of the theologians of the Khandogas. who tell us that the 
metres were called" khandas " because the gods, when afraid of death, COy- 
ered themselves with the metres? Or of the Vâ,qasaneyins, who tell us that 
the khandas were so called because they pleased Pragapâti ? Such artificial 
interpretations only show that the Brahmans had no traditional feeling as to 
the etymological meaning of that word, and that we are at liberty to dis- 
cover, by the ordinary means, its original intention. I shall only mention 
from among much that has been written on the etymology of klzandas, a 
most happy remark of Professor Kuhn, who traces the Northern skald, poet, 
back to the f;tUne root as the Sanskrit khandas, metre. (Kuhn's Zeitsch'l'ift, 
\'"01. iii. p. 428.) LegerIotz, ibid. viii. 339. The transition of nd into ld is 
1ustified by Sanskrit skandhas = A.S. sculdor, shoulder; and German, kind 
-= English, child. Grimm, Gl3schichte der Deutsclzen j.C;prache, p. 341. 
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astrians had been settled in India before they immi- 
grated into Persia. I say the Zoroastrians, for \ve 
have no evidence to bear us out in making the same 
assertion of the nations of Persia and 1\Iedia in gen- 
eral. That the Zoroastrians and their a)lCestors 
started froln India during the Vaidik period can be 
proved as distinctly as that the inhabitants of l\1assilia 
started frOll1 Greece. The geographical traditions in 
the first Fargard of the" V endidad " do not interfere 
\vith this opinion. If ancient and genuine, they 
would embody a remembrance preserved by the Zoro- 
astrians, but forgotten by the Vaidik poets - a ren1em- 
brance of tiInes previous to their first comlnon descent 
into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later 
origin, and this is more likely, they may represent a 
geographical conception of the Zoroastrians after they 
had become acquainted \vith a larger sphere of coun- 
tries and nations, subsequent to their emigration from 
the land of the Seven Rivers.! 
These and similar questions of the highest impor- 
tance for the early history of the Aryan language and 
.mythology, however, must await their final decision, 
until the whole of the Veda and the Avesta shall 
have been published. Of this Burnouf ,vas fully 
a\vare, and this 'vas the reason ,vhy he postponed the 
publication of his researches into the antiquities of 
the Iranian nation. The same conviction is shared 
by \Vestergaard and Spiegel, \vho are each engaged 
on an edition of the A vesta, and who, though they 
differ on many p.oints, agree in co
sidering the Veda 
as the safest key to an understanding of the Avesta. 


1 The purely mythological character of this geographical chapter has 
been proved by 
I. 
Iich
1 Bréal, Journal Asiatique, 1862. 
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Professor Roth, of Tübingen, has 'well expressed the 
mutual relation of the Veda and Zend-Avesta under 
the following simile: "The Veda," he ,vrites, "and 
the Zend-A vesta are two rivers flo,ving fronl one 
fountain-head: the stream of the Veda is the fuller 
and purer, and has remained truer to its original char- 
acter; that of the Zend-A vesta has been in various 
,vays polluted, has altered its course, and cannot, ,vith 
certainty, be traced back to its source." 
As to the language of the Achæmenians, presented 
to us in the Persian text of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
there ,vas no room for doubt, as soon as it becalne 
legible at all, that it 'vas the same tongue as that of 
the A vesta, only in a second stage of its continuous 
gro,vth. The process of deciphering these bundles of 
arrows by Ineans of Zencl and Sanskrit has been yery 
much like deciphering an Italian inscription 'without 
a kno\vledge of Italian, simply by means of classical 
and mediæval Latin. It would have becn impossible, 
even with the quick perception and patient con1bina- 
tion of a Grotefend, to read l110re than the proper 
names and a fe\v titles on the walls of the Persian 
palaces, \vithout the aid of Zend and Sanskrit; and it 
seems ahnost providential, as Lassen remarked, that 
these inscriptions, which at any previous period ,vonId 
have been, in the eyes of either classical or oriental 
scholars, nothing but a quaint conglolnerate of nails, 
\vedges, or arrows, should have been rescued froIn the 
dust of centuries at the very moment when the dis- 
covery and study of Sanskrit and Zend had enabled 
the scholars of Europe to grapple successfully 'with 
their difficulties. 
Upon a closer inspection of the language and gram.. 
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mar of these mountain records of the .A.chælnenian 
dynasty, a curious fact came to light ,vhich seemed to 
disturb the historical relation between the language of 
Zoroaster and the language of Darius. At first, his- 
torians ,vere satisfied ,vith kno,ving that the edicts of 
Darius could be eXplained by the language of the 
Avesta, and that the difference between the hvo, 
,vhich could be proved to imply a considerable interval 
of time, ,,-as such as to exclude forever the supposed 
historical identity of Darius Hystaspes and Gushtasp, 
the Inythical pupil of Zoroaster. The language of the 
Avesta, though certainly not the language of Zara- 
thustra,1 displayed a grammar so Inuch n10re luxuriant, 
and fornls so much more primitive than the inscrip- 
tions, that centuries must have elapsed bebveen the 


1 Spiegel states the results of his last researches into the language of the 
different parts of the Avesta in the following words:- 
" 'Ve are noW' prepared to attempt an arrangement of the different por- 
tions of the Zend-Avesta in the order of their antiquity. First, we place 
the second part of the Yasna, as separated in respect to the language of 
the Zend-Avesta, yet not composed by Zoroaster himself, since he is named 
in the third person; and indeed everything intimates that neither he nor his 
disciple Gushtasp was alive. The second place must unquestionably be as- 
signed to the Vendidad. I do not believe that the book was originally 
composed as it now stands: it has suffered both earlier and later interpola- 
tions; still, its present form may be traced to a considerable antiquity. 
The antiquity of the work is proved by its contents, which distinctly show 
that the sacred literature was not yet completed. 
" The case is different with the writings of the last period
 among which 
I reckon the first part of the Yasna, and the whole of the Yeshts. Among 
these a theological character is unmistakable, the separate divinities having 
their attributes and titles dogmatically fixed. 
" Altogether, it is intere!'ting to trace the progress of religion in Parsi 
writings. It is a significant fact, that in the oldest, that is to say, the second 
part of the Yasna, nothing is fixed in the doctrine regarding God. In the 
writings of the second period, that is in the Vendidad, we trace the advance 
to a theological, and, in its way, mild and scientific system. Out of this, 
in the last place there springs the stern and intolerant religion of the Sag- 
saniar.. epoch." From the Rev. J. Murray :\litchell's Translation. 
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two periods represented by these two strata of lan- 
guage. vVhen, however, the fonns of these languages 
were subjected to a l1101'e searching analysis, it oeca111e 
evident that the phonetic systenl of the cuneifonn in- 
scriptions was In ore prin1Ïtivd and regular than even 
that of the earlier portions of the Avesta. This diffi- 
culty, however, adll1Ïts of a solution; and, like nlany 
difiiculti<.-'s of the kind, it tends to confirm, if rightly 
explained, the "ery facts and vie\vs ,vhich at first it 
see1no<.1 to overthro,v. The confusion in the phonetic 
systenlof the Zend gra1nmar is no doubt owing to the 
influenC'e of oral tradition. Oral tradition, particularly 
if confided to the safeguard of a learned priesthood, 
is able to preserye, during centuries of gro,vth and 
change, the sacred accents of a dead language; but it 
is liable at least to the slo.w and inlperceptible influ- 
ences of a corrupt pronunciation. Nowhere can we 
see this nlore clear1y than in the Veda, ,vhere granl-. 
matical fornls that had ceased to be intelligible, Viere 
carefully preserved, ,vhile the original pronunciation 
of vowels ,vas lost, and the simple structure of the 
ancient metres destroyed by the adoption of a more 
modern pronunciation. The loss of the Digamnla in 
Honler is another case in point. There are no facts 
to prove that the text of the Avesta, in the shape in 
which the Parsis of Bombay and Yezd no,y possess it, 
was comlnitted to ,vriting previous to the Sassanian 
dynasty (226 A. D.). After that tilne it can indeed be 
traced, and to a great extent be controlled and checked 
by the H uzvaresh translations lllade under that dy- 
11asty. Additions to it ,vere nlade, as it seems, even 
aftel' these Huzvaresh translations; but their llulnber 
is small, and \ve have no reason to doubt that the text 


" 
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of the Avesta, in the days of Arda Virâf, was on the 
w hole exactly the same as at present. At the time 
when these translations were made, it is clear from 
their o,vn evidence that the language of Zarathustra 
had ah'ead y suffered, and that the ideas of the Avesta 
,vere no longer fully understood even by the learned. 
Before that time ,ve rnay infer, indeed, that the doc- 
trine of Zoroaster had been comlnitted to writing; for 
Alexander is said to have destroyed the books of the 
Zoroastrians, - Hermippus of Alexandria is said to 
have read theIn. 1 But 'whether on the reyiyal of the 
Persian religion and literature, that is to say 500 years 
after Alexander, the ,yorks of Zoroaster ,vere collected 
and restored fron1 extant 1\188., or from oral tradition, 
must relnain uncertain, and the disturbed state of the 
phonetic system would rather lead us to suppose a 
long-continued influence of oral tradition. 'Vhat the 
Zend language might become, if intrusted to the guar- 
dianship of memory alone, unassisted by gramnlatical 
study and archæological research, rnay be seen at the 
present day, when SOlne of the Parsis, who are unable 
either to read or ,vrite, still In utter hymns and prayers 
in their temples, ,vhich, though to them mere sound, 
disclose to the experienced ear of a European scholar 
the time-hallowed accents of Zarathustra's speech. 
Thus f:'lr the history of the Persian language had 
been reconstructed by the genuis and perseverance of 
Grotefcnd, Burnouf, Lassen, and last, not least, by the 
comprehensive labors of Ra,vlinson, from the ante-his- 
torical epoch of Zoroaster d(nvn to the age of Darius and 
Artaxerxes II. It might have been expected that, after 
that tilne, the contemporaneous historians of Greece 
1 Lectures on the Science qf Language, First Series, p, 95. 
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would have supplied the sequel. Unfortunately the 
Greeks cared nothing for any language except their 
own; and little for any other history except as bearing 
on themselves. The history of the Persian language 
after the l\lacedonian conq nest, and during the Par- 
thian occupation, is indeed but a blank page. The next 
glilnpse of an authentic contelnporaneou8 document is 
the inscription of Ardeshir
 the founder of the new na- 
tional dynasty of the Sassanians. It is \\Titten, though, 
it nlay be, ,vith dialectic difference, in 'what ,vas once 
called "Pehlevi," and is no'v more commonly known 
as " Huzvaresh," this being the proper title of the lan- 
guage of the translations of the Avesta. The legends of 
Sassanian coins, the bilingual inscriptions of Sassanian 
emperors, and the translation of the Avesta hy Sassanian 
reformers, represent the Persian language in its third 
phase. To judge from the speciulens given by Anque- 
til Duperron, it ,vas not to be ,vondered at that this 
dialect, then called "Pehlevi," should have been pro- 
nounced an artificial jargon. Even ,vhen nlore genu- 
ine specÏInens of it became kno,vn, the language seelnecl 
so overgrown with Sen1Ïtic and barbarous words, that 
it ,vas expelled from the Iranian family. Sir 'V. Jones 
pronounced it to be a dialect of Chaldaie. Spiegel, ho,v- 
ever, who is no'v publishing the text of these trans- 
lations, has established the fact that the language is 
truly Aryan, neither Seluitic nor barbarous, but Per- 
sian in roots and granlmar. He accounts for the large 
infusion of foreign terms by pointing to the mixed ele- 
nlents in the intellectual and religious life of Persia 
during and before that period. There ,vas the Seulitic 
influence of Babylonia, clearly discernible even in the 
characters of the Achæmenian inscriptions; there was 
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the 
Io\v infiltration of Jewish ideas, customs
 and ex. 
pressiolls, "Torking son1etimes in the palaces of Persian 
kings, and always in the bazars of Persian cities, on 
high road
 and in villages; there was the irresistible 
power of the Greek genuis, ,vhich even under its rude 
l\Iacedoniall garb elnboldened oriental thinkers to a flight 
into regions undre:uned of in their philosophy; there 
"were the acaden1ies, the libraries, the ,yorks (ìf art of 
the Seleucic1æ; there ,vas Edessa on the Euphrates, a 
city where Plato and Aristotle ,vere studied, where 
Christian, Jewish, and Buddhist tenets w"ere discussed, 
where Ephraenl Syrus taught, and Syriac translations 
,"ere circulated which have preserved to us the lost 
originals of Greek and Christian ,vriters. The title of 
the A yesta, under .its Selnitic form "Apestako," ,yas 
known in Syria as ,yell as in Persia, and the true nanle 
of its author, Zarathustra, is not yet changed in Syriac 
into the nlodern Zerdusht. 'Vhile this intellectual 
stream, principally flowing through Semitic channels, 
,vas irrigating and inundating the ,vest of Asia, the 
Persian language had been left ,vithout literary culti- 
vation. Need we ,vonder, then, that the men, ,yho at 
the rising of a ne,v national dynasty (226) became .the 
reformers, teachers, and prophets of Persia, should have 
fonned their language and the ,vhole train of their ideas 
on a Senlitic model. Motley as their language mayap- 
pear to a Persian scholar fresh from the Avesta or fronl 
Firdusi, there is hardly a language of modern Europe 
w'hich, if closely sifted, would not produce the san1e inl- 
pression on a scholar accustomed only to the pure idiom 
of HOlllPr, Cicero, UHilas, or Cæc1mon. 1\10reoyer, the 
80ul of the Sassanian language - I mean its grammar 
- is Persian, and nothing but Persian; and though 
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meagre 'when compared with the granlmar of the 
Avesta, it is richer in forms than the later Parsi, the 
Deri, or the language of Firdusi. The supposition 
(once 111aintained) that Pehlevi ,vas the dialect of the 
,vestern proyinces of Persia is no longer necessary. As 
,veU n1ight we imagine (it is Spiegel's apposite remark) 
that a Turkish ,vork, because it is full of Arabic ,yords, 
could only have been ,yritten on the frontiers of Arabia. 
'Ve may safely consider the Huzvaresh of the transla- 
. ... \ 
tions of the A vesta as the language of the Sassanian 
court and hierarchy. 'V orks also like the Bundehesh 
and 
Iinokhired belong by language and thought to the 
SaIne period of nlystic incubation, ,,,hen India and 
Egypt, Babylonia and Greece, \vere sitting together 
and gossiping like crazy old "romen, chattering with 
toothless gums and silly brains about the drealns and 
joys of their youth, yet unable to recall one single 
thought or feeling ,vith that vigor ,vhich once gave it 
life and truth. It ,vas a period of religious and meta- 
physical deliriul11, \vhen everything became everything; 
,yhen lVlâyâ and Sophia, l\1itra and Christ, Virâf and 
Isaiah, Belus, Zarvan, and !{ronos \vere 111ixed up in 
one jlunbled systenl of inane speculation, froIll ,vhich at 
last the East ,vas delivered by the positive doctrines of 
l\Iohamlned, the 'Vest by the pure Christianity of the 
Teutonic nations. 
In order to judge fairly of the nlerits of the Huzvaresh 
as a language, it must be remembered that ,ve know it 
only frOln these speculative ,yorks, and from translations 
made by men 'whose very language had become tech- 
nical and artificial in the schools. The idiom spoken by 
the nation 'vas probably much less infected by this 
Semitic fashion. Even the translators sonletirnes give 
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the Semitic tenus only as a paraphrase or more dis. 
tinct expression side by side with the Persian. And, 
if Spiegel's opinion be right that Parsi, and not Huz- 
varesh, ,vas the language of the later Sassanian empire, 
it furnishes a clear proof that Per
ian had recovered 
it8e1t
 had thrown off the Semitic ingredients, and 
again become a pure and national speech. This dia- 
lect (the Parsi) also exists in translations on]y; and .we 
owe onr kno,vledge of it to Spiegel, the author of the 
first Parsi grammar. 
This third period in the history of the Persian lan- 
guage, cOlnprehending the Huzvaresh and Parsi, ends 
with the downfall of the Sassanians. The .A.rab con- 
quest quenched the last sparks of Persian nationality; 
and the fire-altar
 of the Zoroastrians ,vere never to be 
lighted again, except in the oasis of Yezd and on the 
soil of that country ,vhich the Zoroastrians had quitted 
as the disinherited sons of Manu. Still the change 
did not take place at once. :ßlohl, in his nlagnifi- 
cent edition of the .., Shahnalneh," has treated this 
period admirably, and it is from hin1 that I derive 
the follo,ving facts. For a tinle, Persian religion, cus- 
toms, traditions, and songs survived in the hands of the 
Persian nobility and landed gentry (the Dihkans) ,vho 
lived among the people, particularly in the eastern 
provinces, relnote from the capital and the seats of 
foreign dominion, Baghdad, I{uf:'1h, and lVlosul. \Vhere 
should Firdusi have collected the national strains of an- 
cient epic poetry .which he revived in the" Shahnauleh " 
(1000 A. D.), if the Persian peasant and the Persian 
knight had not preserved the lllclnory of thcir old 
heathen heroes, even under the vigilant oppression 
of Nlohammedan zealots? True, the first collectiop 
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of epic traditions ,vas made under the Sassanians. 
But this ,york, commenced under N ushirvan, and 
finished under Yezdegird, the last of the Sassanians, 
,vas destroyed by Onlar's cOlnmand. Firdusi hill1self 
tells us ho\v this first collection was made by the 
Dihkan Danish Vel'. "There was a Pehlevan," he 
says, "of the family of the Dihkans, brave and power- 
ful, ,vise and illustrious, who loved to study the ancient 
times, and to collect the stories of past ages. He sum- 
moned from all the provinces old men \v ho possessed 
portions of (i. e. ,vho kne\v) an ancient \vork in which 
ll1any stories ,vere written.. He asked them about the 
origin of kings and illustrious heroes, and how they 
governed the world ,vhich they left to us in this 
\vretcl1ed state. These old men recited before him, 
one after the other, the traditions of the kings and 
the changes in the elnpire. The Dihkan listened, and 
composed a book ,vorthy of his fame. This is the monu- 
ment he left to mankind, and great and slnall have cele- 
brated his name." 
The collector of this first epic poem, under Yezde- 
gird, is called a Dihkan by Firdusi. Dihkan, according 
to the Persian dictionaries, means (1) farmer, (2) his- 
torian; and the reason commonly assigned for this 
double meaning is, that the Persian farmers happened 
to be ,yell read in history. Quatremère, however, has 
proved that the Dihkans were the landed nobility of 
Persia; that they kept up a certain independence, even 
under the sway of the l\10hammedan I{halifs, and exer- 
cised in the country a sort of jurisdiction in spite of the 
COlTIlTIissioners sent from Baghdad, the seat of the gov- 
ernment. Thus Danishver even is called a Dihkan, 
although he lived previous to the Arab conquest. With 
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n.iln, the title was only intended to sho,v that it ,vas in 
the country and aillong the peasants that he picked up 
the traditions and songs about J ell1shid, Feridun, and 
Rustem. Of his work, however, we know nothing. 
It w"as destroyed by Oillar; and, though It surviyed in 
an Arabic translation, even this 'was lost in later til11es. 
The ,vork, therefore, had to be recomnlenced ,,,hen in 
the eastern provinces of Persia a national, though no 
longer a Zoroastrian, feeling began to reviye. The 
governors of these provinces becan1e independent as 
soon as the po,ver of the I(halifs, after its rapid rise, 
began to sho\v signs of \yeakness. Though the l\10
 
halnll1edan religion had taken root, even among the 
national party, yet Arabic ,vas no longer countenanced 
by the governors of the eastern provinces. Persian 
,vas spoken again at their courts, Persian poets were 
encouraged, and ancient national traditions, stripped 
of their religious garb, began to be collected ane,v. 
It is said that Jacob, the son of Leis (870), the first 
prince of Persian blood who declared hinlself inde- 
pendent of the I(halifs, procured fragments of Da- 
nishver's epic, and had it rearranged and continued. 
Then follo'wed the dynasty of the Samanians, -\vho 
claimed descent from the Sassanian kings. They, as 
,veIl as the later dynasty of the Gaznevides, pursued 
the sanle popular policy. They "Tere strong because 
they rested on the support of a national Persian spirit. 
The national epic poet of the Samanians ,vas Dakiki, by 
birth a Zoroastrian. Firclusi possessed fragments of his 
work, and has given a specimen of it in the story of 
Gushtasp. The final accomplishment, however, of an 
idea, first cherished by N ushirvan, was reserved for 
Mahmud the Great, the second king of the Gaznevide 
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dynasty. By his command collections of old books 
,"ere made all over the enlpire. l\Ien ,vho knewan- 
cient poems \vere summoned to the court. One of 
thelTI ,vas Ader Berzin, ,vho had spent his whole life in 
collecting popular accounts of the ancient kings of Per- 
SIa. Another was Serv Azad, frOIn J\Ierv, ,vho clailned 
descent from N erinlan, and knew all the tales concern- 
ing Sanl, Zal, and Rustem, which had been preserved 
in his family. It was from these materials that Fir- 
dusi cOlnposed his great epie, the "Shahnameh." He 
hinlself declares, in 1I1any passages of his poern, that 
he always followed tradition. "Traditions," he says, 
" ha ve been given by Ine; nothing of ,vhat is ,vorth 
knowing has been forgott
n. All that I shall say, 
otbers have said before me: they plucked before Ine the 
fruits in the garden of knowledge." lIe speaks in de- 
tail of his predecessors: he even indicates the sources 
froIn which he derives different episodes, and it is his 
constant endeavor to convince his readers that what he 
relates are not poetical inventions of his own. Thus 
only can ,ve account for tbe fact, first pointed out hy 
Burnouf, that many of the heroes in the" Shahnanleh " 
still exhibit the traits, sadly distorted, it is true, but 
still luunistakable, of Vaidik deities, which had passed 
through the Zoroastrian schism, the Achælnenian reign, 
the 
Iacedonian occupation, the Parthian "'"aI'S, the Sas- 
:'ianian revival, and the lVlohallllnedan conquest, and of 
,vhich the Dihkans could still sing and tell, when Fir- 
dusi's poeln inlpressed the last stamp on the language 
of Zarathustra. Bopp had discovered already, in his 
edition of N alas (1832), that the Zcnd Vivanhvat was 
the same as the Sanskrit Vivasvat; and Burnouf, in his 
"Observations sur la Gramnlaire COlnparée de M. 
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Bopp," had identified a second personage, the Zend 
I{eresâspa "with the Sanskrit Krisâsva. But the simi- 
larity Let,veen the Zend Keresâspa and the Garshasp of 
the "Shahnalneh " opened a ne\V and ,vide prospect to 
Burnouf, and afterwards led hiln on to the nlost strik- 
ing and valuable results. SOlne of these 'were published 
in his last "vork on Zend, "Etudes sur la Langue et Ies 
Textes Zencls." This is a collection of articles pub- 
lished originally in tIle "Journal Asiatique," between 
1840 and 1846; and it is particularly the fourth essay, 
" Le Dieu HOJna," 'which has opened an entirely ne\v 
Inine for researches into the ancient state of religion 
and tradition conlnlon to tbe Aryans before their 
schisln. Burnouf slHHved that three of the most fa- 
mous nalnes in the to' Shahnameb," J emshid, Feri- 
dun, and Garshasp, can be traced back to three 
heroes mentioned in the Zelld-Avesta as the represen- 
tatives of the three earliest generations of nlankind, 
Yinla Kshaêta, Thraêtaona, and Keresâspa, and that 
the prototypes of these Zoroastrian heroes could be 
found again in the Yama-Trita, and I{risâsva of the 
Veda. He \vent even beyond this. He sho,ved that, 
as in Sanskrit, the father of Yanla is Viyasvat, the 
father of Yima in the Avesta is Vivanhvat. He sho,ved 
that as Thraêtaona in Persia is the son of Âthwya, the 
^ 
patronymic of Trita in the Veda is ., A ptya." He ex- 
plained the transition of Thraêtaona into Feridun by 
pointing to the Pehlevi form of the name, as given by 
Neriosengh, "Fred un." This change of an aspirated 
dental into an aspirated labial, which by many is consid- 
ered a fla\v in this argument, is of frequent occurrence. 
We have only to think of cþ
p and e
p, of dhûma and 
fumus, of modern Greek cþ
Àw and e
Àw, - nay, Me- 
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nenIUs's "first complaint" would suffice to explain it. 
Burnouf aO'ain identified Zohâk, the I{inQ: of Persia, 
o 
 
slain by Fcridun, whom even Firdusi still knows by 
the name of "Ash dahâk," ,vith the Azhi dahâka, the 
biting serpent, as he translates it, destroyed by Thra
- 
taona in the Avesta; and with regard to t11e changes 
which these names, anù the ideas originally expressed 
by theIn, had to undergo on the intellectual stage of 
the Aryan nation, he says: "11 est sans contredit fort 
curieux de voir une des divinités indiennes les plus 
vénérées, donneI' son non1 au premier souverain de la 
dynastie ariopersanne; G'est un des faits qui attestent 
Ie plus évidemlnent l'intime union des deux branches de 
Ia grande fanlille qui s' est étendue, bien de siècles 
, d . 1 G . , . ! ' E h " 
avant notre ere, epuls e ange Jusqu a up rate. 
The great achievements of Burnouf in this field of 
research have been so often ignored, and 'v hat by right 
belongs to him has been so confidently ascribed to 
others, that a faithful representation of the real state of 
the case, as here given, ,viII not appear superfluous. 
There is no intention, ,vhile giving his due to Burnouf, 
to detract frOln the merits of other scholars. Some 
more 11linute coincidences, particularly in the story of 
Feridun, have subsequently been added by Roth, Ben- 
fey, and 'Veber. The first, particularly, has devoted 
t,vo most interesting articles to the identification of 
Yama-YiIna-Jemshid and Trita-Thraêtaona-Feridun. 
Trita, ,vho 11as generally been fixed upon as the Vaidik 
original of Feridun, because Traitana, ,vhose nan1e cor- 
responds more accurately, occurs but once in the Rig- 
veda, is represented in India as one of the many divine 
powers ruling the firmament, destroying darkness, and 
sending rain, or, as the poets of the Veda are fond of 
VOL. I. 7 
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expressing it, rescuing the co,vs and slaying the demons 
that had carried thelTI off. These cows ahyays move 
along the sky, smne dark, sonle bright-colored. They 
lo,y oyer their pasture; they are gathered by the 
winds; and milked by the bright rays of the sun, they 
drop from their heavy udders a fertilizing Inilk upon 
the parched and thirsty earth. But sometimes, the 
poet says, they are carried off by robbers and kept 
in dark caves near the uttermost ends of the sky. 
Then the earth is ,vithout rain; the pious ,vorship- 
per offers up his prayer to Inch'a, and Indra rises to 
conquer the CO'YS for him. He sends his dog to find 
the scent of the cattle, and after she has heard their 
lo,ving, she returns, and the battle C01l1lnences. lndra 
hurls his thunderbolt; the l\Iaruts ride at his side; the 
Rudras roar; till at last the rock is cleft asunder, the 
demon destroyed, and the cows brought back to their 
pasture. This is one of the oldest myths or sayings 
current anlong the Aryan nations. It appears again in 
the mythology of Italy, in Greece, in Gerlllany. In 
the Avesta, the battle is fought behveen Thraêtaona 
and Azhi dahâka, the destroying serpent. Traitana 
takes the plaee of Indra in this battle in one song of 
the Veda; more frequently it is Trita, but other gods 
also share in the sanle honor. The demon, again, who 
fights against the gods is likewise called" Ahi," or the 
serpent, in the Veda. But the characteristic change 
that has taken place behveen the Veda and Avesta is 
that the battle is no longer a conflict of gods and de- 
mons for co,vs, nor of light and darkness for the dawn. 
It is the battle of a pious man against the power of 
evil. "Le Zoroastrisme," as Burnouf says, "en se 
d
tachant plus franchement de Dieu et de la nature, a 
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certainenlent tenu plus de compte de 1'110111111e que n'a 
fait Ie Brah111al1is111e, et on peut dire qu'il a regagné 
en profondeur ce qu'il perdait en ételldue. II ne In'ap- 
partient pas d'indiquer ici ce qu'un système qui tend à 
développer les instincts les plus nobles de notre nature, 
et qui impose à 1'hOlnme, C0111111e Ie plus i11lportant de 
ses devoirs, celui de Iutter constamInent contre Ie prin- 
cipe du IHaI, a pu exercer d'influence sur les destinées 
des peuples de l' Asie, chez lesquels il a été adopté 8. 
diverses époques. On peut cependant déjà dire que Ie 
caractère religieux et 111artial tout à la fois, qui parait 
avec des traits si héroïques dans la plupart des J eshts, 
n' a pas dû être sans action sur la n1âle discipEne sous 
laquelle ont grandi les C011l11lencenlents de la monarchie 
de Cyrus." 
A thousand years after Cyrus (for Zohâk is men- 
tioned by .àloses of I\.:horene in the fifth century) ,ve 
find all this forgotten once lllore, and the vague ru- 
mors about Thraêtaona and Azhi dahâka are gathered 
at last, and arranged and interpreted into something 
intelligible to later ages. Zohâk is a three-headed 
tyrant on the throne of Persia - three-headed, because 
the Vaidik Ahi ,vas three-headed, only that one of 
Zohâk's heads has no,v beconle human. Zohâk has 
killed Jemshid of the Peshdadian dynasty: Feridun 
no'w conquers Zohâk on the banks of the Tigris. He 
then strikes hinl do,vn with his cow-headed nlace, and 
is on the point of killing him, ,vhen, as Firdusi says, a 
8upe
natural voice ,vhispered in his ear,-I 


" Slay him not now, his time is not yet come, 
HIS punishment must be prolonged awhile: 
A nd as he cannot now survive the wound, 
Bind him with heavy chains; convey him straight 
1 Cf. Atkinson's Shahnameh, p. 48. 
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Upon the mountain, there within a cave, 
Deep, dark, and horrible, with none to soothe 
His sufferings, let the murderer lingering die. 
The work of heaven performing, Feridun 
First purified the world from sin and crime. 
Yet .Feridun was not an angel, nor 
Composed of musk and ambergris. By justice 
And generosity he gained his fame. 
Do thou but exercise these princely virtues, 
And thou wilt be renowned as Feridun." 


As a last stage in the myth of the V aidik Traitana 
,ve may mention versions like those given by Sir John 
Malcolm and others, ,vho see in Zohâk the representa- 
tive of an Assyrian invasion lasting during the thousand 
years of Zohâk's reign, and who change Feridun into 
Arbaces the l\1ede, the conqueror of Sardanapalus. 'Ve 
may then look at the whole with the ne\v light which 
Burnouf's genius has shed over it, and watch the retro- 
grade changes of Arbaces into Feridun, of Feridun into 
Phredûn, of Phredûn into Thraêtaona, of Thra@taona 
into Traitana, - each a separate phase in the dissolv- 
ing view. of mythology. · 
As to the language of Persia, its biography is at an 
end ,vith the "Shahnameh." 'Vhat follows exhibits 
hardly any signs of either gro"th or decay. The 
language becomes n10re and more encumbered v{ith 
foreign ,vords; but the grammar seems to have arrived 
at its lo,vest ebb, and ,vithstands further change. From 
this state of grammatical numbness, languages recover 
by a secondary formation, ,vhich gro.ws up slowly and 
inlperceptibly at first in the speech of the people; till 
at last the reviving spirit rises up.wards, and sweeps 
away, like the w.aters in spring, the fi.'ozen surface of 
an effete government, priesthood, literature, and gram. 
mar. 
October, 1853. 
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THE Sanskrit text, ,vith an English translatIon of 
the Aitareya-brâhmana, just published at Bombay by 
Dr. Martin Hang, the Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College, constitutes one of the 
most important additions lately made to our kno.wledge 
of the ancient literature of India. The ,york is pub- 
lished by the Director of Public Instruction, in behalf 
of Government, and furnishes a ne,v instance of the 
liberal and judicious spirit in ,vhich :àir. Ho.ward be- 
sto,vs his patronage on works of real and permanent 
utility. The Aitareya-brâhmana, containing the ear- 
liest speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of 
their sacrificial prayers, and the purport of their an- 
cient religious rites, is a ,york ,,,hich could be prop- 
erly edited nowhere but in India. It is only a small 
,york of about two hundred pages, but it presupposes 
so thorough a familiarity ,vith all the externals of the 
religion of the Brahn1ans, the various offices of their 
priests, the times and seasons of their sacred rites, the 
fornl of their innul11erable sacrificial utensils, and the 
preparation of their offerings, that no alTIOunt of San- 


1 The Aitareya-brâhm(mam of the Rig-veda, edi led and translated by 
Martin Haug, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in the Poona 
College. Bombay, 1863. London: Trübner & Co. 
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skrit scholarship, such as can be gained in England, 
,vould have been sufficient to unravel the intricate 
speculations concerning the matters ,vhich fornl the 
bulk of the ..Aitareya-brâhmana. The difficulty ,vas, 
110t to translate the text word for .word, but to gain 
a clear, accurate, and living conception of the subjects 
there treated. The ,york 'vas composed by persons, 
and for persons, who, in a general ,vay, knew the per- 
forlnance of the Vedic sacrifices as ,yell as we kno". 
the pelforll1anCe of our own sacred rites. If 've placed 
the English Prayer-book in the hands of a stranger 
who had never assisted at an English service, we 
should find that, in spite of the sin1plicity and plain- 
ness of its language, it failed to convey to the unini- 
tiated a dear idea of ,,,hat he ought and ,vhat he 
ought not to do in church. The ancient Indian cere- 
monial, ho,vever, is one of the most artificial and 
cOlllplicated forn1s of ,vorship that can ,yell be im- 
agined; and though its details are, no doubt, most 
minutely de::,cribed in the Brâhmanas and the Sûtras, 
yet, without having seen the actual site on which the 
sacrifices are offered, the altars constructed for the 
occasion, the instrlunents employed by different priests, 
- the tout-ensemble, in fact, of the sacred rites, - the 
reader seems to deal ,vith .words, but with ,vords only, 
and is unable to reproduce in his imagination the acts 
and facts ,vhich ,vere intended to be conveyed by 
then1. Various attempts ,vere made to induce some 
of the more learned Brahnlans to edit and translate 
some of their own rituals, and thus enable European 
scholars to gain an idea of the actual perfornlance of 
their ancient saerifices, and to enter lllore easily into 
the spirit of the speculations on the mysterious mean- 
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ing of these rituals, ,vhich are elnbodiecl in the so.. 
called "BrâlllllallaS," or" the sayings of the Brah- 
mans." But although, thanks to the enlightened ex- 
ertions of Dr. Ballantyne and his associates in the 
Sanskrit College of Benares, Bralllnans might have 
been found knowing English quite sufficiently for the 
purpose of a rough and ready translation iI'oln San- 
sIn'it into English, such 'vas their prejudice against 
divulging the secrets of their craft that none could be 
persuaded to undertake the ungrateful task. Dr. Haug 
tells us of another difficulty, which ,,
e had hardly 
suspected, - the great scarcity of Brahmans fan1Íliar 
with the ancient Vedic ritual: - 
"Seeing the great difficulties, nay, in1possibility of 
attaining to anything like a real understanding of the 
sacrificiat art frolll all the nUlnerous books I had 
collected, I 111ade the greatest efforts to obtain oral 
infornlation frOln some of those few Bral11nans .who 
are known by the name of 'Srotriyas' or 'Srautis,' 
and who alone are the possessors of the sacrificial 
nlysteries as they descended from the reIllotest times. 
The task ,vas no easy one, and no European scholar 
in this country before 111e ever succeeded in it. This 
is not to be \vondered at; for the proper knowledge 
of the ritual is everywhere in India now rapidly dying 
out, and in many parts, chiefly in those under British 
rule, it has already died out." 
Dr. Haug succeeded, however, at last in procuring 
the assistance of a real Doctor of Divinity
 "rho had 
not only performed the Ininor Vedic sacrifices, such 
as the full and new 1110011 offerings but had officiated 
at some of the great Soma sacrifices, no'v very rarely 
to be seen in any part of India. He was induced, "\ye 
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are sorry to say by very Inercenary considerations, to 
perform the principal cerenlonies in a secluded part 
of Dr. Haug's prenlises. This lasted five days, and 
the sallIe assistance ,vas afterwards rendered by the 
same ,vorthy and SOllie of his brethren ,vhenever Dr. 
Haug was in any doubt as to the proper lneaning of 
the ceremonial treatises 'which give the outlines of the 
Vedic sa('rifices. Dr. Hang was actually allo,ved to 
taste that sacred beverage, the Soma, which gives 
health, wisdonl, inspiration, nay inllnortality, to those 
who receive it frolH the hands of a twice-born priest. 
Yet, after describing its preparation, all that Dr. Haug 
has to say of it is: - 
"The sap of the plant now used at Poona appears 
whitish, has a very stringent taste, is bitter, but not 
sour; it is a very nasty drink, and has SOlne intoxi- 
cating effect. I tasted it several times, but it 'vas 
impossible for me to drink 1110re than some tea-spoon- 
fuls. " 
After having gone through all these ordeals, Dr. 
Haug may ,veIl say that his explanatio11s of sacrificial 
terms, as given in the notes, can be relied upon as 
certain; that they proceed froln "That he hinlself wit- 
nessed, and what he was able to learn fronl men who 
had inherited the know ledge from the nlost ancient 
times. He speaks "\vith sOlne severity of those scholars 
in Europe "\vho have attempted to explain the technical 
terms of the Vedic sacrifices without the assistance of 
native priests, and "\vithout even availing themselves 
carefully of the inforlllation they Dlight have gained 
fronl native commentaries. 
In the preface to his edition of the Aitareya-brâh.. 
mana, Dr. Hang has thrown out some ne"\v ideas on 
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the chronology of Vedic literature which deserve 
careful consideration. Beginning with the hYlnns of 
the Rig-veda, he admits, indeed, that there are in 
that collection ancient and 1110dern hymns, but he 
doubts ,,'hether it ,viII be possible to dra,v a sharp 
line between ,vhat has been called the "Khandas" 
period, representing the free gro,vth of sacred poetry, 
and the "
Iantra" period, during 'which the ancient 
hYlnns were supposed to have been collected and new 
ones added, chiefly intended for sacrificial purposes. 
Dr. Hang 11laintains that some hYlnns of a decidedly 
sacrificial character should be ascribed to the earliest 
period of Vedic p8etry. He takes, for instance, the 
hyrnn describing the horse sacrifice, and he concludes 
from the fact that seven priests only are mentioned in 
it by llaJne, and that none of them belongs to the class 
of the Udgâtars (singers) and Brahm
ns (superinten- 
dents), that this hymn ,vas written before the estab- 
lishment of these bvo classes of priests. As these 
priests are mentioned in other Veelic hynlns, he con- 
cludes that the hymn describing the horse Racrifice is 
of a very early date. Dr. Haug strengthens his case 
by a reference to the Zoroastrian ceremonial, in ,,,hich, 
as he says, the chanters and superintendents are en- 
tirely nnkno,vn, whereas the oth
r two classes, the 
Hotars (reciters) and Adhvaryus ( assistants) are 
nlel1Ìioned by the same names as "Zaotar" and 
" Rathwiskare." The establishment of the bvo new 
classes of priests 'would, therefore, seenl to have taken 
place in India after the Zoroastrians had separated 
from the Brahmans; and Dl'. Hang would ascribe the 
Vedic hymns in ,vhich no more than two classes of 
priests are mentioned to a period preceding, others in 
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which the other bvo classes of priests are luentioned to 
a period succeeding, that ancient schism. vVe must 
confess, though doing full justice to Dr. lIang's argu.. 
luent, that he seeIns to us to stretch what is Inerely 
negative evidence beyond its proper lin1Ïts. Surely 
a poet, though acquainted ,vith all the details of a sac- 
rifice and the titles of all the priests enlployed in it, 
might speak of it in a 1110re generallnanner than the 
author of a 111anual, and it ,vonld be nlost dangerous 
to conclude that ,vhatcver ,vas passed over by hinl in 
silence did not exist at the tilne ,vhen he 'wrote. Sec- 
ondly, if there "
ere 1110re ancient titles of priests, the 
poet ,vonld most likely use then1 in preference to others 
that had been but lately introduced. Thirdly, even 
the ancient priestly titles had originally a 1110re general 
nleaning hefore they ,vere restricted to their technical 
significance, just as in Europe bishop meant originally 
an overseer, priest an elder, deacon a nlinister. In 
several hymns, sonle of these titles - for instance, that 
of "hotar," invoker - are clearly used as appellatives, 
and not as titles. Lastly, one of the priests nlelltioned 
in the hyn111 011 the horse sacrifice, the Agnill1indha, 
is admitted by Dr. Hang himself to be the same as 
the Âgnîdhra; and if ,ye take this name, like all the 
others, in its technical sense, ,ve have to recognize in 
hinl one of the fonr Brallll1an priests. 1 "7" e should 
thus lose the gr.ound on ,vhich Dr. Hang's argument 


1 By an accident two lines containing the names of the sixteen 'Priests in 
my Histo1'yof Ancient Sanskrit Litemtl.lre ('Po 46D) baye been misplaced. 
Âgnidhra and Pot,,.i ought to range with the Brahmans, Pratiharh'i and 
Subrahmanya with the Udgât1'is. See Âsval. SíUras IV. 1 (p. 286, Bibli. 
otheca Indica); and 
I. 1\1., " Todtenbestattung," p. xlvi. It might be said 
however, that the Agnimindha wa
 meant as one of the Hotrâsamsins, or 
one of the Seven Priest
, the Sapta Hob'is. See Haug, Aita1'eya-b1'âhmana. 
vol. i. p. 58. 
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is chiefly based, and should have to adnlit the existence 
of Brahnlan priests as early at least as the time in 
,vhich the hYlnl1 on the horse sacrifice 'vas composed. 
But, even adn1Ïtting that allusions to a more or less 
complete ceren10nial 1 could be pointed out in certain 
hYlnns, this nlight help us no doubt in subdividing 
and arranging the poetry of the second or :àlantra 
period, but it ,vouldleave the question, ,vhether allu- 
sions to cerelnonial technicalities are to be considered 
as characteristics of later or earlier hymns, entirely 
unaffected. Dr. Haug, ,vho holds that, in the devel- 
opment of the human race, sacrifice comes earlier 
than religious poetry, formulas earlier than prayers, 
Leviticus earlier than the Psalms, applies this view 
to the chronological arrangement of Vedic literature; 
and he is, therefore, naturally inclined to look upon 
hynnls conlposecl for sacrificial purposes, more partic- 
ularly upon the invocations and formulas of the Yagur- 
veda, and upon the Nivids preserved in the Brâhmanas 
and Sûtras, as relics of greater antiquity than the free 
poetical effusions of the Rishis, ,vhich defy cerelnonial 
rules, ignore the settled rank of priests and deities, 
and ocC'asionaUy allude to subjects more appropriate 
for profiule than for sacred poetry:- 
"The first sacrifices" he writes ",vere no doubt 
, , 
simple offerings performed without 11ll1Ch cereulonial. 
A fe\v appropriate solemn ,vords, indicating the giver, 
the nature of the offering, the deity to .which, as ,yell 
as the purpose for ,vhich it ,vas offered, ,vere sufficient. 
All this would be enlbodied in the sacrificial formulas 


1 :l\Iany such allusions were collected in my History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 486 seq.; some of them have lately been independently dis- 
covered by others. 
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kno,vn in later times principally by the name of ' 'Ya. 
gush,' whilst the older one appears to have been ,y
.. 
gyâ.' The invocation of the deity by (üfl'erent names, 
and its invitation to enjoy the llleal prepared, n1ay be 
equally old. It 'vas justly regarded as a kind of Ya- 
gush, and called' Nigada' or ' Kivid.' " 
In romparing these sacrificial formulas .with the bulk 
of the Rig-veda hYUll1S, Dr. Haug con1es to the con- 
clusion that the former are more ancient. He shows 
that certain of these forn1ulas and Nivids ,vere kno,vn 
to the poets of the hymns, as they undoubtedly were; 
but this ,vould only prove that these poets ,vere ac- 
quainted "rith these as well as ,yith other portions of 
the cereuloniaL It would only confinl1 the vie\v a(l- 
vocated by others, that certain h)'n1ns 'vere clearly 
written for ceremonial purposes, though the ceren10nial 
presupposed by these hymns may in many cases prove 
more silnple and prilnitive than the ceremonial laid 
down in the Brâhmanas and Sûtras. But if Dr. 
Hang tells us that the Rishis tried their poetical tal- 
ent first in the c01l1position of Yâgyâs, or verses to be 
recited while an offering ,vas thro,vn into the fire, 
and that the Yâgyâs ,yere afterwards extended into 
little songs, ,ve 111ust ask, is this fact or theory? And 
if 've are told that "t11ere can he hardly any doubt 
that the hYlnn8 which ,ve possess are purely sacrificial, 
and lnade only for sacrificial purposes, and that those 
,vhich express more general ideas, or philosophical 
thoughts, or confessions of sins, are cOllll'arati\Tcly 
late," we can only repeat onr former question. Dr. 
Hang, \vhen proceeding to giye his proofs that the 
purely sacrificial poetry is more ancient than either 
profane songs or hymns of a more gfneral religion" 
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character, only produces such collateral evidence as 
Inay be found in the literary history of the Jews and 
the Chinese - eyidence ,vhich is curious, but not con- 
vincing. Among the Aryan nations, it has hitherto 
been considered, as a general rule, that poetry precedes 
prose. N O\V the Yâgyâs and Nivids are prose, and 
though Dr. Haug calls it rhythmical prose, yet, as 
compared with the hynuls, they are prose; and though 
such an argument by itself could by no means be con- 
sidered as sufficient to upset any solid evidence to the 
contrary, yet it is stronger than the argument derived 
frorn the literature of nations 'v ho are neither of them 
Aryan in language or thought. 
But though ,ve have tried to sho\v the insufficiency 
of the arguments advanced by Dr. Hang in support 
of his theory, ,ve are by no means prepared. to deny 
the great antiquity of some of the sacrificial formulas 
and invocations, and more particularly of the Nivids 
to ,vhich he for the first time has called attention. 
There probably existed very ancient Nivids or invoca- 
tions, but are the :Kivids ,yhich we possess the iden- 
tical Nivids alluded to in the hymns? If so, ''fhy 
have they no accents; ,vhy do they not form part of 
the Sanhitâs; why ,vere they not preserved, discussed, 
and analyzed ,vith the same religious care as the 
metrical hynlns? The Nivids \vhich ,ve no\v possess 
may, as Dr. Haug supposes, have inspired the Rishis 
with the burden of their hymns; but they mayequally 
,veIl have been put together by later cOlnpilers from 
the very hynllls of the Rishis. There is many a 
hymn in the Sanhitâ of the Rig-veda which may be 
called a " Nivid," i. e. an invitation addressed to the 
gods to come to the sacrifices, and an enumeration 
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of the principal names of each deity. Those ,vho be- 
lieve, on more general grounds, that all religion began 
,vith sacrifice and sacrificial fOrInulas, ,,'ill naturally look 
on such hYllU1S aJlcl on the Nivids as relics of a more 
prÏ1nitive age: ,vhile others ,yho look upon prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving, and the unfettered expression 
of devotion and ,vonderment as the first gernls of a re- 
ligious worship, will treat the sanle Nivids as produc- 
tions of a later age. 'Ve doubt w.hether this problem 
can be arguèd on general grounds. Adn1Ítting that 
the J e,ys began with sacrifice and ended ,,'ith psahns, 
it ,vould by no llleans follow that the Aryan nations 
did the sanH_
, nor ,,,ouid the chronological arrangell1ent 
of the ancient literature of China help us llluch in 
fornlÍl1g an opinion of the gro,vth of the Indian mind. 
'Ve must take each nation by itself, and try to find out 
,,,hat tl]ey thenlselves hold as to the relative antiquity 
of their literary documents. On general grounds the 
probleul ,vhether. sacrifice or prayer conles first, may 
be argued ad infinit
l1n just like the problem ,vhether 
the hen conIes first or the egg. In the special case of 
the f'Rcred literature of the Brahmans, ,ye must be 
guided by their own tradition, ,vhich invariably places 
the poetical hymns of the Rig-veda before the cerenlO- 
nial hymns and forululas of the Yagur-veda and Sânla- 
veda. The strongest argument that has yet been 
brought fonvard against this vie,v is, that the formulas 
of the Yagur-vecla and the sacrificial texts of the 
Sâma-veda contain occasionally nlore archaic forms of 
language than the hymns of the Rig-veda. It was 
supposed, therefore, that, although the hymns of the 
Rig-veda Inight have been conlposed at an earlier time, 
the sacrificial hymns and formulas were the first to be 
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collectecl and to be preserved in the schools by Ineana 
of a strict mnemonic discipline. The hymns of the 
Rig-veda, sonle of which have no reference ,vhatever 
to the Vedic ceremonial, being collected at a later 
time, nlight have been stripped, while being handed 
down by oral tradition, of those grammatical fonns 
\vhich in the course of tilne had become obsolete, but 
\vhich, if once recognized and sanctioned in theological 
sen1Ïnaries, ,vonld have been preserved there \vith the 
most religious care. 
According to Dr. Haug, the period during which 
the Veelie hymns were cOlnposed extends n'Oln 1400 
to 2000 B. c. The oldest hynlns, 110\yeyer, and the 
sacrificial fornlulas he would place behveen 2000 and 
2400 B. c. This period, corresponding to ,,,hat has. 
Jeen called the "Khandas" 
tnd "l\lantra" periods, 
would be succeeded by the Brâhmana period, and Dr. 
Hang \vould place the bulk of the Brâhmanas, all 
,vritten in prose, bet\veen 1400 and 1200 B. c. He 
does not attribute nluch ,veight to the distinction 
made by the Brahmans then18el ves between revealed 
and profane literature, and would place the Sûtras al- 
most contelnporaneous with the Brâlullanas. The only 
fixed point from \vhich he starts in his chronological 
arrangenlent is the date i111plied by the position of 
the solstitial points mentioned in a little treatise, the 
" Gyotisha," a date ,vhich has been accurately fixed 
by the Rev. R. l\Iain at 1186 B. c. 1 Dr. Haug fully 
a(hnits that such an observation \vas an absolute neces.. 
sity for the Brahmans in regulating their calendar.. - 
" The proper tilne," he \vntes, " of conlmencing and 
ending their sacrifices, principally the so-calIed ' Sattras ' 
1 See preface to the fourth \.olume of my edition of the Rig-veda. 
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0r sacrificial sessions, could not be kno,vn 'without 

n accurate knowledge of the time of the sun's 
northern and southenl progress. The kno\vledge of 
the calendar forms such an essential part of the 
ritual, that many important conditions of the latter 
cannot be carried out \vithout the former. The sac- 
rifices are aUowed to commence only at certain lucky 

onstellations, and in certain months. 80, for instance, 
as a rule, no great sacrifice can commence during the 
sun's southern progress; for this is regarded up to the 
prrsent day as an unhlcky period by the Brahmans, 
in 'which even to die is believed to be a n1isfortune. 
Th"1 great sacrifices generally take place in spring, in 
t1:.e months of .Kåitra and Vaisâkha (April and 1\1ay). 
The 8attras, ,vhich lasted for one year, ,vere, as one 
may learn from a careful perusal of the fourth book of 
the Aitareya-brâhmana, nothing but an imitation of 
the sun's yearly course. They \vere divided into t,vo 
distinct parts, each consisting of six months of thirty 
days each; in the midst of both \vas the Vishuvat, 
i. e. 'equator or central day,' cutting the whole 8at- 
tra into t\VO halves. The ceremonies ,vere in both 
halves exactly the saIne, but they \vere in the latter 
half performed in an inverted order." 
This argument of Dr. Haug's seems correct as far as 
the date of the establishment of the ceremonial is con- 
cerned, and it is curious that several scholars who have 
lately ,vritten on the origin of the Vedic calendar, and 
the possibility of its foreign origin, should not have per- 
ceived the intÌlnate relation between that calendar and 
the ,vhole ceremonial system of the Brahmans. Dr. 
Haug is, no doubt, perfectly right \vhen he claims the 
invention of the N akshatras, or the Lunar Zodiac of the 
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Brahmans, if 've may so call it, for India; he may be 
right, also, ,,,hen he assigns the twelfth century as the 
earliest date for the origin of tha t simple astronolnical 
system on ,vhich the calendar of the Veelic festivals is 
founded. He calls the theories of other
, ,vho have 
lately tried to c1ailu the first discover
r of the Naksha- 
tras for China, Babylon, or some other Asiatic cOlUlÍty, 
absurd, and takes no noticc of the 
angl1ine expecta- 
tions of certain scholars, ,vho ilnagine they "Ti
l soon 
have discovered the very llanles of the Indian N aksha- 
tras in TIabyloniall inscriptions. But does it follow" that, 
because the ceremonial presnpposes an observation of 
the solstitial points in about the bvelfth century, there- 
fore the theological ,yorks in which that cereulonial is 
explained, conunented upon, and furnished with all 
kinds of mysterious meanings, ,vere composed at that 
early date? "\V c see no stringency ,vhatever in this 
argulllent of Dr. Hang's. and ,ye think it win be neces- 

ary to look for other anchors by ,yhich to fix the drift- 
ing ,vrecks of V celic Iiteratlu'e. 
Dr. Hang's hvo volumes, containing the text of the 
..Aitareya - brâhnlana, translation, and notes, ,vould 
probably nerer have been published, if they had not 
received the patronage of the BOlnbay Government. 
However intf'resting the Brâhnlanas 11lay be to stu- 
dents of Indian literature, they are of snlaU interest to 
the general reader. The greater portion of then1 is 
silnply twaddle, and what is ,vorse
 theological twaddle. 
No person who is not acquainted beforehand ,yith the 
place which the Brâhula1laS fill in the history of the 
Indian n1Ínel, coulll read nlore than ten pages without 
being disgusted. To the hi
torian, however, and to the 
philos)phcr, they are of infinite Ï1nportance: to the for- 
VOL. I. 8 
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rner as a real link between the ancient and 1l1oc1ern lit- 
erature of India; to the latter as a IllOst important phase 
in the growth of the human nlind, in its passage from 
health to disease. Such books, which no circulating 
library would touch, are just the books 'v hich Govern- 
nlents, if possible, or Uni \Te1'sities and learned societies, 
should patronize; and if we copgratulate Dr. IIang on 
having secured the enlightened patronage of the BOln- 
bay Governnlent, ,ve may congratulate 1\11'. Howard 
and the Bombay Government on having, in this in- 
stance, secured the services of a bonâ fide scholar like 
Dr. Haug. l 
...11 modl, 1864:. 


1 A few paragraphs in this review, in which allusion was 111dde to certain 
charges of what might be called" literary rattening-," broug-ht by Dr. Haug 
again
t some Sanskrit !'cholars, and more particularly against the editor of 
the Indische Studien at Berlin, have here been omitted, as no longer of any 
interest. They may be seen. however, in the ninth volume of that period- 
ical, where my review has been reprinted, though, as usual, very incorrectly. 
It was not I who first brought these accusations, nor should I have felt jus- 
tified in alluding to them, if the evidence placed before me had not con- 
vinced me that there was some foundation for them. I am willing- to admit 
that the language of Dr. Haug and others may have been too severe, but 
few will think that a very loud and boisterous denial is the best way to show 
that the strictmes were quite undesen'ed. If, by alJudillg to thege matters 
and frankly expressing my disapproval of them, I have ginn unnecessary 
pain, T sincerely regret it. So much for the past. As to the future, care, I 
trust, will be tal
en, - for the sake of the good fame of German scholarship, 
which, though living in England. I have quite as much at heart as if living 
in Germany, -not to give even the faintest countenance to similar sus- 
picions. If my remarks should help in producing that result, I shall be 
glad to bow my head in silence under the vials of wrath that have been 
poured upon it. 
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SANSKRIT scholars resident in India enjoy consider- 
able advantages over those who devote themselves to 
the study of the ancient literature of the Brahmans in 
this country, or in France and GerIuany. Although 
Sanskrit is no longer spoken by the great mass of the 
people, there are few large towns in ,vhich ,vo do not 
meet ,vith some more or less learned natives - the 
pandits, or, as they used to be called, pundits - men 
who have passed through a regular apprenticeship in 
Sanskrit gramn1ar, and ,vho generally devote them- 
selves to the study of some special branch of Sanskrit 
literature, .whether hnv, or logic, or rhetoric, or astron- 
onlY, or anything else. These men, ,vho forlnerly lived 
on the liberality of the Rajahs and on the superstition 
of the people, find it more and more difficult to luake a 
living among their own countrymen, and are glad to be 
employed by any civilian or officer who takes an in- 
terest in their ancient lore. Though not scholars in 


1 Essays on the Sac1'ed Language, Writings, and Rt:ligion of the Parsee.. 
By Martm Haug, Dr. Phil. Bombay, 1862. 
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our Rense of the ,vord, and therefore of 1ittle us(
 as 
teachers of the language, they are extren1ely useful to 
1110re advanced students, who are able to set them to do 
that kind of work for which they are fit, and to check 
their labors by judicious supervision. All our great 
Sanskrit scholars, fr0111 Sir 'Villimn Jones to H. H. 
"Tilson, have fully acl\]lo,v
edged their obligations to 
their native assistants. They used to ,york in Calcutta, 
Benares, and Bombay ,vith a pandit at each eILo\Y, in- 
stead of the granl1l1ar and the dictionary ,vhich Euro- 
pean scholars have to consult at every difficult passage. 
"Thenever an English Sahib undertook to edit or trans- 
late a Sanskrit text, these pandits had to copy and to 
collate 1\ISS., to make a verbal index, to prodncè paral- 
lel passages from other \vriters, and, in many cases, to 
supply. a translation into Hindustani, Bengali, or into 
their own peculiar English. In fact, if it had not been 
for the assistance thus fully and freely rendered by 
native scholars, Sanskrit scholarship ,,"ould never have 
made the rapid progress \vhich, during less than a cen- 
tury, it has made, not only in India, but in almost 
every country of Europe. 
'Vith this exalnple to follo\v, it is curious that hardly 
any attempt should have been ulade by English resi- 
dents, particularly in the Bornbay Presidency, to avail 
themselves of the assistance of the Parsis for the pur- 
pose of Inastering the ancient language and literature 
of the ,vo.l'shippers of Ormuzd. If it is relnembered 
that, next to Sanskrit, there is no more ancient lan- 
guage than Zend, - and that, next to the Veda, there 
is, alnong the Aryan nations, no more primitive relig- 
ious code than the Zend-Avesta, it is surprising that so 
little .should have been done by tIle members of the 
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Indian Civil Service in this iUlportant branch of study. 
It is ",.ell kno,vn that such ,vas the enthusiasm kindled 
in the heart of Anquetil Duperron by the sight of a 
f:'lc-simile of a page of the Zend-Avesta, that in order 
to secure a passage to India, he enlisted as a private 
soldier, and spent six years (1754-1761) in different 
parts of "r estern India, trying to collect 1\ISS. of the 
sacred "Titings of Zoroaster, and to acquire from the 
Dustoors a know.ledge of their contents. l-lis exanlple 
,vas followed, though in a less adventurous spirit, by 
Rask, a learned Dane, ,vho after collecting at Bombay 
nlany valuable 1\ISS. for the Danish Government, 
,vrote in 182G his essay" On the Age and Genuineness 
of the Zend Language." Another Dane, at present 
one of the most learned Zend scholars in Europe, 
tVestergaard, like,vise proceeded to India (1841- 
1843), before he undertook to publish his edition of 
the religious books of the Zoroastrians. (Copenhagen, 
1852.) During all this time, ,vhile French and Ger- 
nlan scholars, such as BUl'nouf, Bopp, and Spiegel, 
were hard at ,york in deciphering the curious renlains 
of the l\Iagian religion, hardly anything ,vas contrib- 
uted by Eng1ish students living in the very heart of 
Parsiism at Bombay and Poona. 
'Ve are all the more pleased, therefore, that a 
young German scholar, Dr. Haug, -,vho through the 
judicious recomnlendation of 1\11'. I-Io,vard, Director of 
Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency, ,vas 
appointed to a Professorship of Sanskrit in the Poona 
College, - should have grasped the opportunity, and 
elevoted hilnself to a thorough study of the sacred 
literature of the Parsis. He ,vent to India wen pre- 
pared for his task, and he has not disappointed the 
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!lopes \vhich those \vho kne\v him entertained of him 
on his departure from Germany. Unless he had been 
master of his subject before he \vent to Poona, the 
assistance of the Dustoors ,,'ould have been of little 
avail to him. But kno\ving an that could be kno\vn 
in Europe of the Zend language and literature, he 
kne\v "That questions .to ask, he could check every 
ans\ver, and he could learn \vith his eyes what it is 
ahnost iUIPossible to learn froln books, namely, the 
religious cerenlonial and the ritual observances \vhich 
fOrll1 so considerable an element in the Vendidad and 
Vispered. The result of his studies is n O\V before us 
in a YOhlnle of "Essays on the Sacred Language, 
\Yritings, and Religion of the Parsees," published at 
BOlnbay, 1862. It is a volume of only three hundred 
and sixty-eight pages, and sens in England for one 
guinea. Nevertheless, to the student of Zend it is one 
of the cheapest books ever published. It contains four 
Essays: 1. 11istory of the Researches into the Sacred 
\Y ritings and Religion of the Parsees fl.'om the earliest 
tilnes do\vn to the present; 2. Outline of a Gram- 
mar of the Zend Language; 3. The Zend-Avesta, or 
the Scripture of the Parsees; 4. Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Zoroastrian Religion. The most impor- 
tant portion is the Outline of the Zend Gramlnar; for, 
though a 11lere outline, it is the first systematic gram- 
Inatical analysis of that curious language. In other 
languages, \ve generally begin by learning the gram- 
mar, and then Blake our way gradually through tl)(
 
literature. In Zend the gramlnatical terminations had 
first to be discovered by a careful anatomy of the liter- 
ature. The Parsis themselves possessed no such ,vork. 
Even their most. learned priests are satisfied with 
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learning the Zend-A vesta by heart, and ,vith acq"uiring 
some idea of its in1port by n1eans of a Pehlevi transla- 
tion, "rhich dates froIl1 the Sassanian period, or of a 
Sanskrit translation of still later date. Hence the 
translation of the Zend-A vesta published by Anquetil 
Duperron, with the assistance of Dustoor Dârâb, ,vas 
Ly no l11eallS trustwurthy. It ,vas, in t11ct, a French 
translation of a Persian rendering of a Pehlevi version 
of the Zelld original. It .was Burnouf ,vho, aided by 
his kno,vledge of Sanskrit, and his familiarity ,vith the 
principles of cOlllparative gran1mar, approached, for the 
first tÏ1ne, the very ,vords of the Zend original. He 
had to conquer every inch of ground for hinlself; 
and his " Con1mentaire sur Ie Yasna" is, in :filct, like the 
deciphering of one long inscription, only surpassed in 
difficulty by his later deciphennents of the cuneiforIn 
inscriptions of the Achæmenian n10narchs of Persia. 
Aided by the labors of Burnouf and others, Dr. Haug 
has at last succeeded in putting together the diF5jecta 
'lnembra poetæ, and we have no,v in his Outline, not 
indeed a gramlnar like that of Pânini fur Sanskrit, yet 
a sufficient skeleton of ,vhat was once a living language, 
not inferior, in richness and delicacy, even to the 
idiolli. of the Vedas. 
There are, at present, five editions, nlore or less 
con1plete, of the Zend-A vesta. The first ,vas litho- 
graphed under Burnouf's direction, and published at 
Paris 1829-1843. The second edition of the text, 
transcribed into Roman characters, appeared at Leip- 
zig, 1850, published by Professor Drockhans. The 
third edition, in Zend characters, ,vas given to the 
,vorld by Professor Spiegel, 1851; and about the same 
time a fourth edition ,vas undertaken by Professor 
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\Vestergaard, at Copenhagen, 1852 to 1854. There 
are one or t,vo editions of the Zend-A vesta, published 
in India, ,vith Guzerati translations, ,vhich "
e ha'
e not 
seen, but ,vhich are frequently quoted by native 
scholars. A German translation of the Zend-Avesta 
'vas undertaken by Pröfessor Spiegel, far superior in 
accuracy to that of Anquetil Duperron, yet in the main 
based on the Pehlevi yersion. Portions of the ancient 
text had been lninutely analyzed and translated b
7 
Dr. Hang, even before his departure for the East. 
The Zend- A vesta is not a Y'olunlinous work. 'Ve 
still call it the Zend- Avesta, though ,ve are told that 
its proper title is " A yesta Zend," nor does it seenl at 
all likely that the no,v fan1iliar name ,vill ever be sur- 
rendered for the 1110re correct one. 'Vho speaks of 
Cassius Dio, though ,ve are told that Dio Cassius is 
,vrong? N or do ,ye feel at all convinced that the 
llalne of "A yesta Zend" is the original and only 
correct name. According to the Parsis, Avesta Incans 
sacred text, Zend its Pehlevi translation. But in the 
Pehlevi translations themselves, the original ,york of 
Zoroaster is spoken of as " Avesta Zend." "\Vhy it is 
so called by the Pehlevi translators, ,ve are no,vhere 
told by themselyes, and many conjectures have, in 
consequence, been started by ahnost every Zend 
scholar. Dr. l-Iaug supposes that the earliest portions 
of the Zend-Avesta ought to be caned" Avesta," the 
later portions" Zend," - Zend meaning, according to 
hilll
 c0111mentary, explanation, gloss. Neither the 
,yord " A vesta" nor" Zend," ho,vever, occurs in the 
original Zenel texts; and though " Avesta" see111S to 
be the Sanskrit avasthâ, the Pehlevi apestak, in the 
sense of " authorized text," the etY111010gy of " Zend," 
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as deri,
ed from a supposed zanti, Sanskrit g;w.ti, 
kno"rledge, is not free from serious objections. Avesta 
Zencl was l110St likely a traditional nanle, hardly un- 
derstood even at the time of the Pehlevi translators, 
who retained it in their ,vritings. It ,vas possibly 
n1Ïsinterpreted by theIn, as Inany other Zond ,vords 
have been at their hands, and lnay have been orig- 
inally the Sanskrit ,vord " khandas," 1 \vhich is applied 
by the Brallluans to the sacred hyn1l1s of the Veda. 
Certainty on such a point is inlpossible; but as it is 
but fair to give a prefereÍlce to the conjectures of those 
,vho are n10st fan1Îliar with the subject, .we quote the 
follo\ving explanation of Dr. Haug:- 
" The llleaning of the tenll ' Zend' varied at differ- 
ent periods. Originally it meant the interpretation 
of the sacred texts descended fron1 Zarathustra and 
his disciples by the successors of the prophet. In the 
cour
e of tin1e, these interpretations being regarded 
as equally sacred ,vith the original texts, both ,vere 
then caned A vesta. Both having becon1e unintelligible 
to the majority of t.he Zoroastrians, in consequence of 
their language having died out, they required a Zend 
or explanation again. This new Zcnd ,vas furnished 
by the 1110St learned priests of the Sassanian period in 
the shape of a translation into the vernacular language 
of Persia (Pehlevi) in those days, ,vhich translation 
being the only source to the priests of the present 
tin1c ,vhen('e to derive any kno\vledge of the old texts, 
is therefore the only Zend or explanation they kno,v 
of. . . . . The name Pazencl, to be nlet ,vith fre- 
quently in connection ,vith Avesta and Zend, denotes 
the further explanation of the Zenel doctrine. . . . . 
1 See page 82. 
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The I'aZL'lld langnage is the saIne as the so-called 
Parsi, i. e. the ancient Persian, as "Titten till about 
the tilue of Fird u
i, 1000 A. D." 
'Vhatever ,ve Inay think of the nomenclature thus 
advocated by Dr. Haug, \ve nlust ackno\vledge in the 
fulJest l11anner his great Inerit in separating for the 
first tinle the more ancient froln the more nlodern 
parts of the Zend-A vesta. Though the existence of 
different dialects in the ancient texts \yas pointed out 
by Spiegel, and although the metrical portions of the 
Ya8na had been clearly nlarked by 'Vestergaard, it is 
nevertheless Haug's great aC'hievement to have ex- 
tracted these early relics, to have collected them, and 
to haye attenlpted a c0111plcte translation of them, as 
far as such an attenlpt could be carried out at the 
present I110Inent. His edition çf the" Gâthâs" - for 
this is the nanle of the ancient metrical portions- 
111arks an epoch in the history of Zenel scholarship, 
and the importance of the recoyery of these genuine 
relics of Zoroa
ter's religion has been \vell brought out 
by Bunsen in the least kno,vn of his books, "Gott in 
del' Geschichte." 'Ve by no means think that the 
translations here offered by Dr. Haug are final. We 
hope, on the contrary, that he ,,,ill go on ,vith the 
\vork he has so ,veIl begun, and that he will not rest 
till he has removed every dark speck that still covers 
the i111age of Zoroaster's primitive faith. 1\lany of the 
passages as translated by him are as clear as daylight, 
and carry conviction by their very dearness. Others, 
ho,vever, are obscure, hazy, ll1eaningless. 'Ve fpe1 
that they 111USt have been intended for sOll1ething else, 
something more definite and forcible, though \ve can- 
not tell \yhat to do with the ,vords as they stand. 
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Sense, after all, is. the great test of translation. 'Ve 
lTIUst feel convinced that there ,vas good sense in these 
ancien t poenls, otherwise mankind would not have 
taken the trouble to preserve thenl; and if ,ve cannot 
discover good sense in them, it nlust be either our 
fault, or the ,vords as ,ve no\v read ihenl were not tIle 
"words uttered by the ancient prophets of the ,yorId. 
The foll<Hving are a fe,v specinlens of Dr. Hang's 
translations, in ,vhich the reader ,viII easily discover 
the different hri.es of certainty and uncertainty, of 
sense and lnere yerbiage : - 
"1. That I ,vill ask Thee, tell me it right, thou 
living God! ,vhether your friend (Sraosha) be ,yilling 
to recite hi':) own hYInn as prayer to my friend (Fra- 
shaostra or Vistâspa), thou Wise! and ,,,hether he 
should COllle to us ,vith the good nlind, to perfon'll for 
us true actions of friendship. 
"2. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou 
living God! Ho\v arose the best present life (this 
,yorId)? By ,vhat means are the present things (the 
,,-orlel) to be supported? That spirit, the holy (V ohu 
mano), 0 true ,vise spirit! is the guardian of the 
beings to ,yard off from them every evil; He is the 
pr01110ter of all life. 
'
3. That I will ask Thee, tell Dle it right, thou 
living God! 'Vho ,vas in the beginning the Father 
and Creator of truth? 'Vho made the sun and stars? 
'Vho causes the moon to increase and ,vane if not 
Thou? This I wish to kno\v, except what I already 
kno,v. 
"4. 'l'hat I 'v ill ask Thee, tell me it right, thou 
Ii villg God! '''Tho is holding the earth and the skies 
above it ? 'Vho made the 'waters and the trees of the 
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fie Id? vVho is in the "rinds and storms that they so 
quickly run? 'Vho is the Creator of the good-minded 
beings, thou Wise?" 
This is a short specilnen of the earliest portion of the 
Zenel-Avesta. The following is an extract from one 
of the latest, the so-called" Ormuzd Yasht" : - 
" Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda after the most ef- 
fectual spell to guard against the influence of evil 
spirits. He ,vas ans,vered by the Supreme Spirit, 
that the utterance of the different nan1es of Ahura- 
mazda protects best from evil. Therenpon Zarathustra 
begged Ahuramazda to cOll1municate to hin1 these 
names. He then enumerates twenty. The first is 
'Ahmi,' i. e. 'I am;' the fourth, 'Asha - vahista,' 
. ' 1 b ., I . I ' I . d ' 
z. e. t 1e est. purIty; t Ie Slxt 1, am 'VIS om; 
the eighth, 'I aln knowledge;' the hvelfth, 'Alnu'a,' 
i. e. ' living; , the hventieth, 'I aln ,vho lain, .lVlazdao.' " 
Ahuramazda says then further: - 
" , If you call me at day or at night by these names, 
I shaH come to assist and help you; the angel Serosh 
,viII then come, the genii of the ,vaters and the trees.' 
For the utter defeat of the evil spirits, bad men, ,vitches, 
Peris, a series of other names are suggested to Za

a- 
thustra, such as protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, 
the best fire-priest," etc. 
vVhether the striking coincidence bet,veen one of the 
suggested names of Ahuralnazda, namely, "I am \vho 
I am," and the explanation of the name Jehovah, Exo- 
dus iii. 14, "I am that I am," is accidental or not, must 
depend on the age that can be assigned to the Orll1uzd 
Yasht. The chronological arrangeIl1ent, however, of 
the various portions of the Zend-A ypsta is as yet nlerely 
tentative, and these questions Inust renlain for future 
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consideration. Dr. Haug points out other sinlilarities 
between the doctrines of Zoroaster and the Old and 
N e\v Testalnents. "The Zoroastrian religion," he 
,vrites, "exhibits a very close affinity to, or rather 
identity ,vith, se\Teral inlp,)rtant doctrines of the 1\10- 
siac religion and Christianity, such as the personality 
and attributes of the deyil, and the resurrection of the 
dead. " Neither of these doctrines, ho\vever, ,vould 
seem to be characteristic of the Old or N e\v Testa- 
ment, and the resurrection of the dead is certainly to 
be found by implication only, and is no,,-here dis- 
tinctly asserted, in the religious books of l\foses. 
There are other points on ,vhich ,ve should join issue 
,,,ith Dr. Haug - as, for instance, ,vhen, on page 17, he 
calls the Zend the elder sister of Sanskrit. This seelns 
to us in the very teeth of the evidence so carefully 
brought together by himself in his Zend grammar. If 
he means the modern Sanskrit, as distingui:"hed from 
the V edie, his statenlent ,vould be right to SaIne extent; 
but even thus, it ,vould be easy to sho\v nlany granunat- 
ical forms in the later Sanskrit more prilnitive than 
(heir corresponding fOrIns in Zend. These, however, 
are minor points compared ,vith the great results of his 
labors ,vhich Dr. Haug has brought together in these 
four Essays; and we feel certain that all ,yho are in- 
terested in the study of ancient language and ancient 
religion 'v ill look forward with the greatest expectations 
to Dr. Haug's continued investigations of the language, 
the literature, the ceremonial, and the religion of the 
descendants of Zoroaster. 


December, 1862. 
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THERE are certain branches of philological research 
which seem to be constantly changing, shifting, and, ,ye 
hope, progressing. After the key to the interpretation 
of ancient inscriptions has been found, it by no means 
follo\ys that every 'word can at once be definitely ex- 
plained, or every sentence correctly construed. Thus 
it happens that the same hieroglyphic or cuneifonll text 
is rendered differently by different scholars; nay, that 
the sanle scholar proposes a nc,v rendering not nlany 
years after his first attempt at a translation has been 
published. And what applies to the decipherll1cnt of 
inscriptions applies ,yith equal force to the translation 
of ancient texts. A translation of the hYInns of the 
Veda, or of the Zend-Avesta, and, ,ve may add, of the 
Old Testanlent too, requires exactly the same process 
as the deciphering of an inscription. The only safp. ,yay 
of finding the real meaning of ,vords in the sacred texts 
of the Brahmans, the Zoroastrians, or the Jews, is to 
compare every passage in ,vhich the same ,yord occurs, 
and to look for a meaning that is equally applicable to 
all, and can at the same time be defended on gramInat- 
ical and etymological grounds. This is no doubt a 


l.A Lecture on an 01'iginal Speech cif Zoroaster. By Martin Haug. Born. 
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tedious process, nor can it be free froIll uncertainty; 
but it is an uncertainty inherent in the subject itself, 
for \vhich it ,vould be unfair to blame those by ,vhose 
genius and perseverance so rnuch light has been shed 
on the darkest pages of ancient history. To those who 
arc not acquainted ,yith the efforts by which Grotefend, 
Burnouf, Lassen, and Ra,vlinson unraveled the inscrip- 
tions of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, it may seem inex- 
plicable, for instance, ho'w any inscription ,yhirh at one 
time ,vas supposed to confirm the statement, known 
from Herodotus, that Darius obtained the sovereignty 
of Per5ia by the neighing of his horse, should now yield 
so very different a llleaning. Herodotus relates that 
after the assassination of Slllerdis, the six conspirators 
agreed to confer the royal dignity on hinl ,vhose horse 
should neigh first at sunrise. The hor5e of Darius 
neighed first, and he 'vas accordingly elected king of 
Persia. After his election, Herodotus states that Da- 
rius erected a stone lllonument containing the figure 
of a horseman, ,vith the following inscription: "Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, obtained the kingdolll of the Per- 
sians by the virtue of his horse (giying its nalllc), and 
of Oibareus, his groOlll." Lassen translated one of the 
cUlleifornl inscriptions, copied originally by Niebuhr 
frOlll a huge slab built in the southern ,van of the 
great platform at Persepolis, in the follo\ving manner: 
"Auramazdis maO'nns est. Is rnaxiIllUS est deorun1. 

 
Ipse Darium regem constituit, benevolens iUlperium 
obtulit. Ex volnntate Auramazdis Darins rex sum. 
Generosns sum Darius rex hujus regionis Persicæ; 
hanc n1Ïhi Auraulazdis obtulit 'hoc pomærio ope equi 
(Choaspis) claræ yirtutis.' " This translation ,vas pub- 
lished in 1844, and the argnments by ,vhich Lassen sup- 
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ported it, in the sixth volume of the "Zeitschrift für die 
I
undc des l\Iorgenlandes," nlay be read ,yith interest 
and advantage even now when ,ye kno,v that this emi- 
nent scholar w'as mistaken in his analysis. The first 
step towards a nlore correct translation ,yas lllade by 
Professor Holtzmann, ,vho in 1845 pointed out that 
Smerdis was lllurdered at Susa, not at Persepolis; 
and that only six days later Darius ,vas elected king 
of Persia, ,vhich happ
ned again at Susa, and not at 
Persepolis. 1'he lllonunlent, therefore, ,vhich Darius 
erected in the 7rpOáCJ"TEWV, or suburb, in the place ,,:here 
the fortunate event ,vhich led to his elevation occurred, 
and the inscription recording the event in loco, could 
not ,veU be looked for at Persepolis. But 1:'11' Inore im- 
portant was the evidence del'i ,'ed frOl11 a more careful 
analysis of the ,vords of the inscription itself. "Niha," 
,vhich Lassen translated as pomæriu'Jn, occurs in three 
other places, .where it certainly cannot l11ean suburb. 
It seems to be an acljective nleaning splendid, beauti- 
fu1. Besides, nibâ is a nominative singular in the femi- 
nine, and so is the pronoun hyâ ,vhich precedes, and 
the two ,vords ,yhich follow it - " uvaspâ " and" Uillar- 
tiyâ." Professor IIoltzmann translated therefore the 
same sentence ,vhich Professor Lassen had rendered 
by "hoc pOlnærio ope equi (Choaspis) c1aræ virtutis," 
by "quæ nitida, herbosa, celebris est," a translation 
'which is in the luain correct, and has been adopted 
after,vards both by Sir H. Rawlinson and 1\1. Oppert. 
Sir H. Ra,vlinson translates the ,vhole passage as fol- 
Io \Vs: "This Province of Persia which Ormazel has 
granted to Ine, ,,,hich is illustrious, abounding in good 
horses, producing good lnen." Thus vanished the horse 
of Darius, and the curious confirmation which the 
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cuneifortn inscription was at one time supposed to 
lend to the Persian legend recorded by Herodotus. 
It ,yould be easJ to point out Inany passages of this 
kind, and to use them in order to thro,v discredit on 
the ,vhole method by ,vhich these and other inscrip- 
tions have lately been deciphered. It ,yould not re- 
quire any great display of forensic or par1ialnentary 
eloquence, to convince the public at large, by TI1eanS of 
such evidence, that all the labors of Grotefend, Bur- 
nouf, Lassen, and !{a wlinson had been in vain, and to 
lay down once for aU the general principle that the 
origiualll1eaning of inscriptions ,vritten in a dead lan- 
guage, of ,vhich the tradition is once lost, can never be 
recovered. Fortunately, questions of this kind are not 
settled by eloquent pleading or by the votes of majori- 
ties, but, on the contrary, by the independent judg- 
ment of the few ,vho are competent to judge. The 
fact that different scholars should differ in their inter- 
pretations, or that the saIne scholar .should reject his 
forn1er translation, and adopt a ne,v one that possibly 
may have to be surrendered again as soon as ne'v light 
can be thrown on points hitherto doubtful and obscure, 
- aU this, which in the hands of those ,vho argue for 
victory and not for truth, constitutes so formidable a 
weapon, and appeals so strongly to the prejudices of 
the n1any, produces very little effect on the minds of 
those ,vho understand the reason of these changes, and 
to ,vhom each new change represents but a new st'ep 
in adyance in the discovery of truth. 
N or should the fact be overlooked that, if there 
seen1S to he less change in the translation of the books 
of the Old Testament for instance, or of HOlner, it is 
due in a great measure to the absence of that critical 
VOL. I. 9 
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exactness at 'which the decipherers of ancient inscrip" 
tions and the translators of the Veda and Zend-Avesta 
ailn in rendering each word that comes before them. 
If ,YO cOIn pared the translation of the Septuagint with 
the Authorized Version of the Old Testament, \ve 
should occasionally find discrepancies nearly as start- 
ling as any that can be found in the different transla- 
tions of the cuneifonll inscriptions, or of the Veda and 
Zend-Âvesta. In the Book of Job, the Vulgate 
translates the exhortation of Job's ,vife by " Bless God 
and die;" the English version by "Curse God and 
die; " the Septuagint by " Say some ,vord to the Lord 
and die." Though, at the ti111e \vhen the Seventy 
translated the Old Testanlellt, Hebre\v could hardly 
be called a dead language, yet there were then Illany 
of its words the original nleanillg of ,yhich even the 
most learned rabbi would have had great difficulty in 
defining ,vith real accuracy. The 111eaning of ,yords 
changes imperceptibly and irresistibly. Even where 
there is a literature, and a printed literature like that 
of modern Europe, four or five centuries ,york such a 
change that fc\v even of the most learned divines in 
England \,
ollld find it easy to read and to nndel'stand 
accurately a theological treatise ,vritt
n in English four 
hundred years ago. The saIne happened, and hap- 
pened to a far greater extent, in ancient languages. 
Nor \vas the sacred character attributed to certain 
,vritings any safeguard. On the contrary, greater 
violence is done by successive interpreters to :sacred 
,vritings than to any other relics of ancient literature. 
Ideas grO\V and change, yet each generation tries to 
find its o\vn ideas reflected in the sacred pages of their 
early prophets, and, in addition to the ordinary influ- 
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ences which blur and obscure the sharp features of old 
words, artificial influences are here at ,york distorting 
the natural expression of words ,vhich have been in- 
vested \vith a sacred authority. Passages in the Veda 
or Zend-A vesta \,
hich do not bear on religions or 
philosophical doctrines are generally eXplained simply 
and naturally, even by the latest of native comillenta- 
tors. But as soon as any 'YOI'd or sentence can be so 
turned as to support a doctrine, however lTIodern, or a 
precept however irrational, the sinlplest phrases are 
tortured and Inangled till at last they are made to yield 
their assent to ideas the most foreign to the minds of the 
authors of the Veda and Zend-A vesta. 
To those .who take an interest in these matters \ve 
may recomnlend a slnall Essay lately published by the 

ev. R. G. S. Bro.wne, - the "
lo'3aic COSlTIogony," 
- in which the author endeavors to establish a literal 
translation of the first chapter of Genesis. Touching 
the first verb that occurs in the Bible, he \vrites: 
" 'Vhat is the meaning or scope of the Hebre'v verb, 
in our Authorized Version, renùereù by 'created'? 
To English ears and understandings the sound comes 
natura1Iy, and by long use irresistibly, as the represen- 
tation of an ex niltilo creation. But, in the teeth of all 
the Rabhinical and Cabalistic fancies of Jewish COln- 
J11entatOl's, and \vith reverential defere
ce to modern 
criticism on the I-Iebre,v Bible, it is not so. R. D. 
l{imchi, in his endeavor to ascertain the shades of 
difference existing bet\veen the terms used in the 
1\10saic cosmogony, has assumed that our Hebre\v verb 
" barâ "has the full signification of ex niltilo creavit. 
Our own Casten, a profolmd and self-denying scholar, 
has entertained the same groundless notion. And even 
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our illustrious Bryan 'Va1ton ,vas not inaccessible to 
this ob1ique ray of Rabbinical ignis fatuus." 
1\11". Bro,vne then proceeds to quote Gesenius, ,vho 
gives as the prilnary meaning of barâ, "he cut, cut 
out, carved, planed do,vn, polished;" and he refers to 
Lee, ,vho characterizes it as a silly theory that" barâ " 
Ineant to create ex nihilo. In Joshua xvii. 15 and 18, 
the same verb is used in the sense of cutting down 
trees; in Psalm civ. 30 it is translated by "Thou re- 
ne,vest the face of the earth." In Arabic, too, ac- 
cording to Lane, barâ lneans properly, though not 
ahvays, to create out of preëxisting lnatter. All 
this shows that the verb "barâ," as in the Sanskrit 
tvaksh or taksh, l there is no trace of the nleaning 
assigned to it by later scholars, of a creation out of 
nothing. 'fhat idea in its definiteness ,vas a modern 
idea, nlost likely called forth by the contact beÌ\veen 
Je,vs and Greeks at Alexandria. It ,vas probably in 
contradistinction to the Greek notion of lllatter as co- 
eternal ,vith the Creator, that the J e,vs, to WhOlll J e- 
hovah ,vas all in all, asserted, for the first time 
deliberately, that God had made aU things out of 
nothing. This became afterwards the received and or- 
thodox vie\v of J e\vish and Christian divines, though 
the verb "barâ," so far fi'om lending any support to 
this theory, ,,"ouIJ rather sho\v. that, in the l1linds of 
those \\ThOnl ßloses addressed and \vhose language he 
spoke, it could only have called forth the simple con- 
ception of fashioning or arranging - if, indeed, it called 
forth any Inore definite conception than the general 
and vague one con
eyed by the 7rOIÆîJI of the Septuagint. 
To find out ho,y the \vords of the Old Testalnent ,vere 


1 See Jurmann, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xi. p. 388. 
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understood by those to ,vhom they were originally ad- 
dressed is a task attempted by very fe w interpreters 
of the Bible. The great nlajority of readers transfer 
without hesitation the ideas ,vhich they connect .with 
words as used in the nineteenth century to the mind 
of l\Ioses or his contemporaries, forgetting altogether 
the distance \v hich divides their language and their 
thoughts from the thoughts and language of the .wan- 
dering tribes of Israel. 
How many ,,'ords, again, there are in Homer \vhich 
have indeed a traditional interpretation, as given by 
our dictionaries and commentaries, but the exact pur- 
port of \vhich is completely lost, is best known to 
Greek scholars. It is easy enough to translate 'r.oÀI.- 
MOW y
fþvpat by the bridges of "'aI', but \vhat Homer 
reaUy meant by these yÉc:pvpat has never been explained. 
It is extremely doubtful ,vhether bridges, in our sense 
of the ,vord, \vere kno\vn at all at the time of Homer; 
and even if it could be proved that Homer used y

vpaL 
in the sense of a danl, the etyulology, i. e. the ear- 
liest history of t.he ,vord, ,vould still remain obscure 
and doubtfh1. It is easy, again, to see that ifpór; in 
Greek 11leans sOlnething like the English sacred. But 
ho,v, if it did so, the same adjective could like\vise be 
applied to a fish or to a chariot, is a question ,vhich, if 
it is to be ans\vered at all, can only be answered by an 
etymological analysis of the \vord.! To say that sacred 
may mean marvelou8, and therefore big, is saying noth- 
ing, particularly as Homer does not speak of catching 
big fish, but of catching fish in general. 
These considerations - ,vhich might be carried 


1 On iEpór;, the Sanskrit ishira, lively, see Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. ii. p. 

75; vol. iii. p. 134. 
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much further, but \vhich, we are afraid, have cal'ried us 
a way too far from our original subject - were suggested 
to us \vhile reading a lecture lately published by Dr. 
Haug, and originally delivered by hiln at BOll1bay, in 
1864, before an almost exclusiye Parsi audience. In that 
lecture Dr. Haug gives a ne\v translation of ten short 
paragraphs of the Zend-A vesta, \vhich he had eXplained 
.and translated in his" Essays on the Sacred Language 
of the Parsees," published in 1862. To an ordinary 
reader the difference bet\veen the two translations, 
published within the space of two years, migl1t cer- 
tainly be perplexing, and calculated to shake his fhith 
in the soundness of a method that can lead to such va- 
rying results. N or can it be denied that, if scholars 
\vho are engaged in these researches are bent on rep- 
resenting their last translation as final and as adlnitting 
of no further iU1provelnent, the public has a right to 
remind them that "" finality" is' as dangerous a thing 
in scholarship as in politics. Considering the difficulty 
of translating the pages of the Zend-A vesta, we can 
never hope to have every sentence of it rendered into 
clear and intelligible English. Those ,vho for the 
first time reduced the sacred traditions of the Zoroas- 
trians to ,vriting "
ere separated by n10re than a thou- 
sand years from the tilne of their original composition. 
After that came all the vicissitudes to \vhiC'h n1ann- 
scripts are exposed during the process of being copied 
by more or less ignorant scribes. The 1110st ancient 
1\ISS. of the Zend-Avesta date from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It is true there is an early 
translation of the Zend-Avesta, the Pehlevi transla- 
tion, and a later one in Sanskrit by N eriosengh. But 
the Pehlevi translation, which ,vas Inade under the 
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auspices of the Sassanian kings of Persia, served only 
to show how completely the literal and granl111atical 
meaning of the Zend-Avesta was lost eyen at that 
time, in the third century after Christ; ,vhile the 
Sanskrit translation was clearly made, not fronl the 
original, but frOlll the Pehlevi. It is true also, that 
eyen in lllore nlodern times the Parsis of BOlnbay 
were able to give to Anquetil Duperron and other Eu- 
ropeans "\vhat they considered as a translation of the 
Zend-A vesta in Inodern Persian. But a scholar like 
Burnouf, ,vho endeavored for the first time to give an 
account of every ,,,"ord in the Zend text, to explain 
each gralnnlatical termination, to parse every sentence, 
and to estaLlish the true nleaning of each tern1 by 
an etymological analysis and by a cOlnparison of cog- 
nate ,vords ill Sanskrit, was able to derive but scant 
assistance frOlll these traditional translations. Pro- 
fessor Spiegel, to 'VhOlTI ,ve o,ve a cOIllplete edition 
and translation of the Zend-A vesta, and who has de- 
voted the ,yhole of his life to the elucidation of the 
ZOl'oastrian religion, attributes a higher. value to the 
tradition of the Parsis than Dr. Haug. But he also 
is obli
ed to achnit that he could ascribe no greater 
authority to these traditional translations and glosses 
than a Biblical scholar might allow to Rabbinical com- 
mentaries. All scholars are agreed in fact on this, that 
whether the tradition be right or ,vrong, it requires in 
either case to be confirmed by an independent gram- 
matical and etymological analysis of the original text. 
Such an analysis is no doubt as liable to error as 
the traditional translation itself, but it possesses this 
advantage, .that it gives reasons for every ,vord that 
has to be translated, and for every sentence that has 
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to be construed. It is an excellent discipline to the 
Inind even where the results at which 've arrive are 
doubtful or erroneous, and it has ÏInparted to these 
studies a scientific value and general interest ,vhich 
they could not otherwise have acquired. 
'V e shall give a fe,v specinlens of the translations 
proposed by different scholars of one or two verses of 
the Zelld-A vesta. We cannot here enter into the 
gramluatiC'al arguments by which each of these trans- 
lations is supported. vVe only,vish to show what is 
the present state of Zend scholarship, anti though ,ve 
,vould by no 111eans disguise the fact of its sOllle,vhat 
chaotic character, yet we do not hesitate to affinn that, 
in spite of the conflict of the opinions of different 
scholars, and in spite of the fluctuation of systems 
apparently opposed to each other, progress Inay be 
reported, and a firm hope expressed that the essential 
doctrines of one of the earliest fonus of religion may 
in tÍnle he recovered and placed before us in their 
original purity and simplicity. "\Ve begin with the 
Pehlevi translation of a passage in Ya8na, 45 : _ 
"Thus the religion is to be proclaimed; 1l0\V give 
an attentive hearing, and now listen, that is, keep 
your ear in readiness, luake your ,yorks and speeches 
gentle. Those ,vho have ,vished from nigh and far 
to study the religion, may now do so. For now all 
is 11lanifest, that Allhu111Lt (Onn:lzd) created, that 
Anl11una ereated all these beings; that at the sec- 
ond time, at the (time of the) future body, Ahanllan 
does not destroy (the life of) the ,vorlds. Ahärman 
made evil desire and 'wickedness to spread through his 
tongue. " 
Professor Spiegel, in 1859, translated the same pas- 
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sage, of which the Pehlevi is a running c01nmentary 
rather than a literal rendering, as follo\vs : - 
" Now I ,,,ill tell you, lend me your ear, now hear 
\1'hat you desired, you that came fr01n near and from 
afar! It is clear, the ,vise (spirits) have created all 
things; evil doctrine shall not for a second tinle de- 
stroy the \vodd. The Evil One has nlade a bad choice 
\vith his tongue." 
Next follows the translation of the passage as pub- 
lished by Dr. Hang in 1862 : - 
" ...L\.ll ye, \vho have come from nigh and far, listen 
no\v and hearken to Iny speech. N O\V I \vill tel1 you 
all about that pair of spirits ho\v it is 1\:110\Vn to the 
wise. Neither the ill-speaker (the devil) shall destroy 
the second (spiritual) life, nor that man \vho, being 
a liar \vith his tongue, professes the false (idolatrous) 
be lief. " 
The sanle scholar, in 1865, translates the saIne pas- 
sage sOlllewhat differently: - 
" All yon that have come from near and far should 
no\v listen and hearken to ,vhat I shan proclailn. 
Now the wise have manifested this universe as a dual- 
ity. Let not the mischief-Iuaker destroy the second 
life, since he, the wicked, chose ,vith his tongue the 
pernicious doctrine." 
The principal difficulty in this paragraph consists in 
the ,yord ,vhich Dr. JIaug translated by "duality," 
nanlely, "dûm," and which he identifies ,vith Sanskrit 
" dvam," i. e. dvandvam, pair. Such a ,vord, as fill' as 
\ve are aware, does not occur again in the Zend- 
Avesta, and hence it is not likely that the uncertainty 
attaching to its Ineaning will ever be relnoved. Other 
interpreters take it as a verb in tIle second person 
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plural, and hence the decided difference of interpre- 
tation. 
The sixth paragraph of the saIne passage is eXplained 
by the Pehlevi translator as follows: - 
" Thus I proclailned that anlong all things the great- 
est is to ,yorship God. The praise of purity is (due) 
to him who has a good knowledge, (to those) who de- 
pend on OrIl1azd. I hear Spentônlainyu ( ,vho is) 
Onnazcl; listen to me, to ,vhat I shall speak (unto 
you). 'V hose ,vorship is intercourse with the Good 
Mind; one can know (experience) the divine cOllln1and 
to do good through inquiry after ,vhat is good. That 
"Thich is in the intellect they teach Jne as the best, 
namely, the inborn (heavenly) ,yisdolll (that is, that 
the divine wisdoll1 is superior to the human)." 
Professor Spiegel translates: - 
" N o'v I will tell you of all things the greatest. It is 
praise with purity of Hill1 who is ,vise froIll those ,vho 
exist. The holiest heavenly being, Ahuranlazda, may 
hear it, He for ,vhose praise inquiry is made from the 
holy spirit, lllay He teach me the best by his intelli- 
gence." 
Dr. Hang in 1862 : - 
" Thus I ,viII tell you of the greatest of all (Sraosha), 
who is praising the truth, and doing good, and of all 
who are gathered round him (to assist hiln), by order 
of the holy spirit (Ahuralnazda). The living 'Vise 
may hear Ine ; by means of his goodness the good mind 
increases (in the ,vorId). He may lead me with the 
best of his wisdom." 
Dr. Haug in 1865 :- 
" I ,vill proclaim as the greatest of a11 things that one 
should be good, praising only truth. Ahuramazda 
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will hear those ,vho are bent on furthering (all that is 
good). l\1ay he ,vhose goodness is comlllunicated by 
the Good lVlind instruct me in his best ,visdom." 
To those who are interested in the study of Zend, 
and ,vish to judge for themselves of the trushvorthiness 
of these various translations, we can reconul1end a 
most useful work lately published in GermanJ by Dr. 
F. Justi, "Handbuc11 del' Zendsprache," containing a 
complete dictionary, a grammar, and selections fron1 
the Zend-A vesta. 


September, 1865. 
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GENESIS AND THE ZEND.-A VESTA.! 
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o THAT scholars could have the benefit of a little 
legal training, and learn at least the difference behveen 
,vhat is probable and ,vhat is proven! 'Vhat an ad- 
vantage also, if they had occasionally to address a jury 
of respectable tradespeople, and ,vere forced to acquire 
the art, or rather not to shrink fì
om the effort, of put- 
ting the most intricate and delicate points in the sim- 
plest and clearest form of which they adn1Ït! 'Vhat a 
lesson again it ,vould be to men of independent re- 
search, if, after having amassed ever so lnany bags full 
of evidence, they had ahvays before their eyes the fear 
of an inlpaticnt judge ,vho ,vants to hear nothing but 
,vhat is important and essential, and hates to listen to 
anything that is not to the point, however carefully it 
may have been ,vorked out, and how.ever eloquently it 


1 Erân, das Land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris, Beitl'ãge zur Kenntl"iss 
des Lnndes 'lmd seiner Geschichte. Von Dr. Freùl'ich ::::'piegeI. Berlin: 
1863. 
Professor Spiegel has published a reply to my article in the Ausland, 19th 
March, 18G8. His chief argument is, that other scholars, such as Bohlen, 
Gesenius, Ewald, Delitzsch, Knobel, 'rindischmann, have held the same 
or very similar opinions. This is perfectJy true, but Dr. SpiegeJ will for
 
give me for saying that the opinions of these scholars are, as he says they 
ought to be, well known even in England, and that we want to know what 
he has to say on these questions, not what others have thought before him, 
who were far less competent to form an opinion than the editor and trans- 
lator of the A yesta. 
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may be laid before him! There is hardly one book 
published nowadays 'which, if everything in it that is 
not to the purpose ,vere left out., could not be reduced 
to half its size. If authors could make up their nlinds 
to oU1it everything that is only meant to display their 
learning, to exhibit the difficulties they had to over- 
come, or to call attention to the ignorance of their pred- 
ecessors, many a yolulne of thirty sheets 'would col- 
lapse into a pamphlet of :fifty pages, though in that form 
it would probably produce a lnuch greater effect than 
in its nlore inflated appearance. 
Did the 'writers of the Old Testament borro,v any- 
thing from the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Per- 
sians, or the Indians, is a simple enough question. It 
is a question that lnay be treated quite apart from any 
theological theories; .for the Old Testament, ,vhatever 
vie,v the J e,vs may take of its origin, lnay surely be 
regarded by the historian as a really historical book, 
,vritten at a certain time in the history of the ,yorld, in 
a language then spoken and understood, and proclaim- 
ing certain facts and doctrines meant to be accepta- 
ble and intelligible to the J e,vs, such as they "
ere at 
that tiule, an historical nation, 110lding a definite place 
by the side of their more or less distant neighbors, 
'whether Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, or Indians. 
It is ,yell known that ,ve have in the language of the 
New Testament the clear vestiges of Greek and Roman 
influences, and if 've kne,v nothing of the historical in- 
tercourse bet\veen t.hose Ì\yo nations and the ,vriters of 
the Ne,v Testament, the v
ry expressions used by them 
- not only their language, but their thoughts, their 
allusions, illustrations, and similes - would enable us 
to say that some historical contact had taken pla,{'e be- 
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tween the philosophers of Greece, the la,vgivers of 
Rome, and the people of J udca. 'Vhy, then, should 
not the saIne question be asked 'with regard to Inore 
ancient tinles? \Vhy should there be any hesitation 
ín pointing out in the Old Testmnent an Egyptian 
custom, or a Greek 'word, or a Persian conception? 
If l\loses "Tits learned in all the wisdmn of the Egyp- 
tians, nothing surely ,yould stanlp his writings as more 
truly historical than traces of Egyptian influences that 
nlight be discovered in his law's. If Daniel prospered 
in the reign of Cyrus the Persian, every Persian ,vord 
that could be discoyered in Daniel would be most 
valuable in the eyes of a critical historian. . The only 
thing which we Inay fairly require in investigations of 
this kind is that the facts should be clearly established. 
The subject is surely an inlportant one, - Ílnportant 
historically, quite apart fron1 any theological conse- 
quences that may be supposed to follow. It is as im- 
portant to find out ,vhether the authors of the Old 
Testament had come in contact with the language and 
ideas of Babylon, Persia, or Egypt, as it is to kno,v 
that the Jews, at the time of our Lord's appearance, 
had been reached by the rays of Greek and Roman 
civilization, - that in fact our Lord, his disciples, and 
many of his followers, spoke Greek as ,yen as Hebrew 
(i. e. Chaldee), and ,vere no strangers to that sphere 
of thought in which the world of the Gentiles, the 
:]reeks, and Rornans had been moying for centuries. 
IIints have been thrown out from time to time by 
various writers that certain ideas in the Old Testament 
might be ascribed to Persian influences, and be traced 
back to the Zend-Avesta, the sacred ,vritings of Zoro- 
aster. l\luch progress has been Inade in the decipher.. 
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jng of these ancient documents, since Anquetil Duper- 
ron brought the first instahnent of 1\1SS. from Bombay, 
and since the late Eugène Burnouf, in his " Commen- 
taire sur Ie Y asna," succeeded in establishing the 
gramnlar and dictionary of the Zend language upon a 
safe basis. Several editions of the ,yorks of Zoroaster 
have been published in France, DeJlInark, and Ger- 
nlany; and after the labors of Spiegel, "'\Vestergaard, 
lIaug, and others, it nlight be supposed that such a 
question as the influence of Persian ideas on the 
"Titers of the Old Testanlent Inight at last be an- 
s,vered either in the affirmative or in the negative. 
We ,vere much pleased, therefore, on finding that 
Professor Spiegel, the learned editor and translator of 
the Avesta, had devoted a chapter of his last 'work, 
" Erân, das Land zwischen dem Indu
 un(1 Tigris," to 
the problem in question. 'Ve read his chapter, 
" Avesta und die Genesis, odeI' die Beziehungen del' 
Eranier zu den Semiten," ,vith the wannest interest, 
and when ,ve had finished it, we put down the book 
with the very exclalnation ,vith ,vhich ,ve began our 
article. 
We do not mean to say anything disrespectful to 
Professor Spiegel, a scholar briluful of learning, and 
one of the two or three men who know the Avesta by 
heart. He is likewise a good Senlitic scholar, and 
knows enough of He bre\v to fOl'ln an independent 
opinion on the language, style, and general character 
of the different books of the Old Testament. He 
brings together in his Essay a great deal of interesting 
information, and altogether would seem to be one of 
the most valuable ,vitnesses to give evidence on the 
point in question. Yet suppose him for a m(\IDent in 
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a court of justice where, as in a patent case, gOlllC 
great issue depends on the question ,,,hether certain 
ideas had first been enunciated by the author of 
Genesis or the author of the Avesta; suppose him sub- 
jected to a cross-exan1Ïnation by a bro,v-beating law- 
yer, 'vhose business it is to disbelieve andlnake others 
disbelieve every assertion that the ,vitness makes, and 
we are afraid the learned Professor ,vonld break do,vn 
con1pletely. N O\V it may be said that this is not the 
spirit in 'whieh learned inquiries should be conducted, 
that authors have a right to a certain respect, and 
may reckon on a certain alnount of \villingness on the 
part of their readers. Such a plea may, perhaps, be 
urged ,vhen all preliminary qnesdons in a contest have 
been disposed of, when all the evidence has been 
proved to lie in one direction, and when even the 1110st 
obstinate among the gentlen1en of the jury feel that the 
verdict is as good as settled. But in a question like 
thig, ,,,here everything is doubtful, or, ,ve should rather 
say, where all the prepossessions are against the view 
\vhich Dr. Spiegel upholds, it is absolutely necessary 
for a ne,v ,vitness to be armed froln top to toe, to lay 
himself open to no attack, to measure his words, and 
advance step by step in a straight line to the point that 
has to be reached. A ,vriter like Dr. Spiegel should 
kno,v that he can expect no mercy; nay, he should 
himself ,vish for no mercy, but invite the heaviest ar- 
tillery against the floating battery ,vhich he has 
launched into the troubled ,vaters of Biblical criticism
 
If he fee Is that his case is not strong enough, the 
,visest plan surely is to \vait, to accumulate new 
strength if possible, or, if no ne,v evidence is forth- 
coming, to acknowledge openly that there is no 
case. 
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M. Bréal- "\yho, in his interesting Essay" HercuIe 
et Cacus," has lately treated the saUle problem, the in- 
fluence of Persian ideas on the "Titers of the Old 1"es- 
tanlent - gives an excellent example of ho\v a case of 
this kind should be argued. He begins with the apoc- 
ryphal books, and he shuws that th<: llmne of an evil 
spirit like ASll1odeus, which oc('urs in Tobit, could be 
borrowed from Persia only. It is a nalne inexplicable 
in 
ebre\v, and it represents vei'y dosely the Parsi 
Eshenl-dev, the Zend .A.êshma daêva, the spirit of con- 
cupiscence, mentioned several times in the Avesta 
(Vendidad, c. 10), as one of the dev8 or eyiI spirits. 
N 01V this is the kind of evidence ,ve \\'ant fOJ" the Old 
Testament. 'Ve can easily discover a French word in 
English, nor is it difficult to tell a Persian ,vord in 
Hebrew. Are there any Persian ,yords in Genesis, 
,vords of the 
ame kind as Asmodeus in Tobit ? No 
such evidence has been brought for,vard, and the only 
,yords "re can think of ,vhich, if not Persian, may be 
considered of Aryan origin, are the names of such 
rivers as Tigris and Euphrates; and of countries snch 
as Ophir and I-Iavilah anlong the descendants of Shen1, 
Javan, 1\leshoch, and others alnong the descendants of 
Japhet. These names are probably foreign names, 
and as such naturally nlentioncd by the author of 
Genesis in their foreign form. If there are other 
,vords of Arya; or I r
nian origin in Genesis, they 
ought to have occupied the most prominent place in 
Dr. Spiegel's pleading. 
We now proceed, and ,ve are again quite .willing to 
adlnit that, even ,vithout the presence of Persian 
words, the presence of Persian ideas nlight be detected 
by car('ful analysis. No doubt this is a much more 
VOL. I. 10 
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delicate proce
s, yet, as we can discover Jewish and 
Christian ideas in the J{oran, there ought to be no in- 
surmountable difficulty in pointing out any Persian in- 
gredients in Genesis, ho,vever disguised and assimi- 
lated. Only, before "
e look for such ideas, it is 
necessary to sho,v the channel through ,vhich they 
could possibly have flo\ved either from the Avesta into 
Genesis, or fro111 Genesis into the Avesta. History 
show:; us clearly ho,v Persian ,yords and ideas could 
have found their ,yay into such late w'orks as Tobit, or 
even into the book of Daniel, 'whether he flourished in 
the reign of Darius, or in the reign of Cyrus the 
Pers'ian. But ho,v did Persians and Jews come in 
contact, previously to the age of Cyrus? Dr. Spiegel 
says that Zoroaster ,,"as born in Arran. 1'his name is 
given by 1l1e.diæval 
Iohan1medan writers to the plain 
'washed by the Araxes, and ,vas ident.ified by Anquetil 
Duperron 'with the nan1e " Airyana vaêga," ,vhich the 
Zend-A vesta gives to the first created bnd of Ornluzd. 
The Parsis place this sacred country in the vicinity of 
Atropatene, and it is clearly meant as the northern- 
most country known to the author or authors of the 
Zend-A vesta. We think that Dr. Spiegel is right in 
defending the geographical position assigned by tra- 
dition to Airyana vaêga, against modern theories that 
,vould place it more eashvard in the plain of Pamer, 
nor do ,ve hpsitate to admit that the nan1C (" Airyana 
vaêga," i. e. the seed of the Aryan) Inlght have been 
changed into Arran. "\Ve likewise acknowledge the 
force of the argnments by ,vhich he shows that the 
books no'v called Zend-Avesta were composed in the 
eastern, and not in the western, provinces of the 
Persian monarchy, though we are hardly prepared to 
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subscribe at once to his condusion Cr. 270) that, be- 
cause Zoroaster is placed hy the Avesta and by later 
traditions in Arran, or the \vestern provinces, hl
 could 
not possibly be the author of the A vesta, a literary 
production \vhich would appear to belong exc 111siyely 
to the eastern provinces. The very tradition to which 
Dr. Spiegel appeals represents Zoroaster as D1igrnting 
fronl Arran to Balkh, to the court of Gustasp, the son 
of Lohrasp ; and, as one tradition has as nlHch yalue as 
another, we nlight well a(hnit that the ",'ork of Zoroas- 
ter, as a rc>1igious teacher, began in Balkh, and froin 
thence extended still further east. But a(buitting 
that Arran, the country washed by the Araxes, ,vas 
the birthplace of Zoroaster, can 'we possibly follo,v Dr. 
Spiegel ,vhen he says, Arran seenlS to be identical ,,
ith 
Haran, the starting-point of the Hebrew people? 1 
Does he mean the HaInes to be identical? Then how 
are the aspirate and the douLle r to be eXplained? ho\v 
is it to be accounted for that the late rnec1iæval con'up- 
tion of Airyana vaêga, nmnely, Arran, should appear 
in Genesis? And if the dissilnilarity of the two nallles 
is waived, is it possible in byo lines to settle the 
much contested situation of IIaran, and thus to deter- 
n1Íne the ancient \vatershed between the Sen1Ïtic and 
Aryan nations? The Abbé Daniel', more than a hun- 


1 See Spiegel, Erân, p. 274. "Der Ausgan
spunct des IIf'hriiisc:u'n 
Volkes, auf den seine Ge
chi('hte !'elbst hinweist, ist Haran, weJdlc!' Land 
mit .Arran, d. i., Airyana vaedscha identisch zu sein schcint." Professor 
Spiegel, in answer to my remarks, has declared that by Haran he did not 
mean the land of Hamn, or more correctly Charnn, whpre Tf'rah died (
up- 
posed to be the same as the Greek Ka{pad, but. Haran, the son of Terah. the 
father of Lot, who died in the lan(l of his nativity, in Hr of the Chaldees 
(Genesis xi. 28). That !'ome of the personal names in r.enesis represent 
towns or places rather than individuals, is clear enoug-h, but with regard to 
Haran, the son of Terah, the case is more than doubtful. 
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llred years ago, pointed out that Haran, "whither Abra- 
hanl repaired, "was the InetropoJis of Sabisnl, and that 
2\Iagis111 ,vas praticed in Dr of the Chaldees (" l\Iy- 
thology eXplained by History,' vol. i. book iii. cap. 3)'1 
but the tilne for such vague identifications has surely 
passed. Dr. Spiegel having, as he believes, established 
the most ancient lneeting-point bcbveen Abraham and 
Zoroaster, proceeds to argue that whatever ideas are 
shared in COlnnlon by Genesis and the Avesta nlust be 
referred to that very ancient period when personal in- 
tercourse ,vas still possible behveen Abraham and Zo- 
roaster, the prophets of the J ew"s and the Iranians. 
N o\v here the counsel for the defense ,vould remind 
Dr. Spiegel that Genesis was not the ,york of Abra- 
ham, nor, according to Dr. Spiegel's vie"w, was Zoro- 
aster the author of the Zend-A vesta; and that there- 
fore the neighborly intercourse bet",.een Zoroaster 
and Abrahanl in the country of Arran had nothing to 
do ,yith the ideas shared in conUl1on by Genesis and 
the Avesta. But even if ,ye adll1itted, for argulnent's 
sake, that as Dr. Spiegel puts it, the Avesta contains 
Zoroastrian and Genesis Abrahanlitic ideas, surely 
there ,vas anlple opportunity for J e\vish ideas to find 
admission into ,vhat \ve call the Avesta, or for Iranian 
ideas to find adlnission into Genesis, after the date of 
Abraham and Zoroaster, and before the tilne when we 
find the first 1\188. of Genesis and the Avesta. The 
Zcndl\I8S. of the Avesta are very modern, so are the 
Hebre\v 
IS8. of Genesis, "which do not carry us 
beyond the tenth century after Christ. The text' of 
the Avesta, ho\vever, can be checked by the Pehlevi 
translation, which ,vas lllade under the Sassanian dy- 
nasty (:226-.651 A. D.), just as the text of Genesis can 
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be ('hecked by the Septuagint translation, which was 
made in the third century before Christ. N o\V, it is 
kno,vn that about the saIne time and in the same place 
- nalnely at Alexandria - 'where the Old Testament 
'vas rendered into Greek, the A vesta also ,vas trans- 
lated into the salne language, 80 that 'we have at Alex.. 
al1ch'ia in the third century B. c. a well established his- 
torical contact bebveen the believers in Genesis and 
the believers in the Avesta, and an easy opening for 
that exchange of ideas \vhich, according to Dr. Spiegel, 
could have t
lken place no,vhere but in Arran, and at 
the tinle of ....4.brahalll and Zoroaster. It Il1Ïght be ob- 
jected that this ,vas ,vranglillg for victory,. and not 
arguing for truth, and that no real scholar \vould 
achnit that the Avesta, in its original form, did not go 
back to a much earlier date than the third century 
before Christ. Yet, \\' hen such a general principle is to 
be laid clown, that all that Genesis and the A yesta share 
in C01111110n 111uSt belong to a tilne before Abrahaln had 
started for Canaan, and Zoroaster for Balkh, other 
possible 111eans of later intercourse should surely not 
be entirely lost sight of. 
For what happens? The Vf'ry first tradition that 
is brought forward as one common to both these an- 
cient 'yorks - l1aInely, that of the Four Ages of the 
W orId - is confessedly found in the later ,vritings only 
of the Parsis, and cannot be traced back in its definite 
shape beyond the time of the Sassanians ("Erân," p. 
275)]. Indications of it are said to be found in the 


, 


1 Professor Spiegel in his latest essay (1868) writes: "It is an error if 
Müller believes that the division into four ages cannot be traced in the an- 
cient writings. The period of 12,000 years is mentioned several times, and 
it is easy to show that the A vesta conceives the distribution of that period 
linto four ages) exactly in the same manner as the later heroic legend, or 
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earlier writings, but these indications are extreluely 
vague. But "
e n1ust advance a step further, and after 
reading very carefully the three pages devoted to this 
subject by Dr. Spiegel, we 111Ust confess \ve see 110 
sÏ1nilarity ,,,hatever on that point between Genesi:) and 
the A yesta. In Genesis, the Four Ages have never 
assul1ll->d the fornl of a theory, as in India, Persia, or 
perhaps in Greece. If "Te say tbat the l)eriod frmn 
Admll to Noah is the first, that fr01n Noah to Abrahaln 
the second, that from Abraham to the death of Jacob 
the third, that beginning ,vith the exile in Egypt the 
fourth, ,ve are transferring our ideas to Genesis; but 
,ve cannot say that the "Titer of Genesis hirl1self 
laid a peculiar stress on this fourfold division. The 
Parsis, on the contrary, have a definite system. Ac- 
cording to them the world is .to last 12,000 years. 
During the first period of 3,000 years, the "TorId 'vas 
created. During the second period Gayo-n1aratan, the 
first 111an, lived by hÏInself, ,vithout suffering from the 
attacks of eyiL During the third period of 3,000 
years the ,val' bet\veen good and evil, between Ormuzd 
and Ahrilnan, began ,vith the uÌlnost fierceness; and it 
,viII gradually abate during the fourth l)eriod of 3,000 
years \vhieh is still to e.lapse before the final victory of 
good. 'Vhere here is the similarity bet,veen Genesis 
and the A vesta? "T e are referred by Dr. Spiegel to 
Dr. 'Yindisclnnalln's "Zoroastrian Studies/' and to 
his discovery that the!e are ten generations behveen 
Adam and Noah, as there are ten generations behveen 
Yima and Thraêtaona; that there are t\velve genera- 
tIons between Shenl and Isaac, as there are bvclve be- 


must so conceive it." All depends on chapter and verse in the Zend-Avesta 
where Dr. Spiegel can show that the four ages are definitely mentioned. 
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tween Thraêtaona and Manuskitra; and that there 
are thirteen generations bet\veen Isaac and David, as 
there are thirteen between l\Ianuskitra and Zarathus- 
tra. ""\Vhat has the learnl>d counsel for the' defcnse to 
say to this? First, that the n
une of SheIn is put by 
mistake for that of Noah. Secondly, that Yinla, who 
is here identified with Adam, is never represented in 
the Avesta as the first lnan, but is preceded there 
by nUlllerous ancestors, and surroillldcd by numerous 
subjects, who are not his offspring. Thirdly, that 
in order to establish in Genesis three periods of 
ten, twelve, and thirteen generations, it is necessary 
to count Isaac, who clearly belongs to tbe third, as 
a melnber of the second, so that in reality the 
number of generations is the saIne in one only out of 
the three periods, which surely proves nothing. 1 As to 
any similarity between the Four Y ugas of the Brah- 
mans and the Four Ages of the Parsis, "
e can only 
say that, if it exists, 110 one has as yet brought it out. 
The Greeks, again, 'who are likewise said to share the 
primitive doctrine of the Foul' Ages, believe really in 
five, and not in four, and separate theln in a lllallner 
w hie h does not in the least remind us of Hindu Y ugas, 
Hebrew patriarchs, or the battle between Orll1uzd and 
Ahriman. 
'V e proceed to a second point - the Creation as re- 
lated in Genesis and the Avesta. Here we certainly 
find some curious coincidences. l"'he world is created 
in six days in Genesis, and in six period
 in the A vesta, 
which six periods together form one year. In Genesis 


1 Dr. Spiegel says in his defense that the Septua2'int and the Vulgate 
add one more generation after Arphaxad; but see Bunsen's remarks on 
this interpolation in his Bibelwerk, Genesis xi. 12. 
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the creation ends with the creation of n1an, so it does 
in the A vesta. On all other points Dr. Spiegel admits 
the two accounts differ, but they are said to aO'ree 
0; <::I 
again in the tenlptatioll and the fall. As Dr. Spiegel 
has not given the details of the tenlptation and the faIl 
fro111 the A vesta, ,ye cannot. judge of the points which 
he considers to be borrowed by the Jews fronl the Per- 
sians; but if we consult l\L Bréal, ,yho has treated the 
sanle subject Blore fully in his" Hercule et Cacus," ,ve 
find there no l110re than this, that the Dualism of the 
Avesta, the struggle between Ormuzd and AhrÍ1nan, or 
the principles of light and darkness, is to be considered 
as the distant reflex of the grand struggle between 
Illdra, the god of the sky, and Vl'itra, the denlon of 
night and darkness, which forn1 the constant burden of 
the hYlllns of the Rig-veda. In this view thcre is some 
truth, but ,ye doubt whether it funy exhibits the vital 
principle of the Zoroastrian religion, \vhich is founded 
on a solen1n protest against the whole ,vorship of the 
powers of nature invoked in the Vedas, and on the 
recognition of one snprenle po,ver, the God of Light, 
in c,rel'Y sense of the word - the spirit Ahura, who 
created the ,yodd and rules it, and defends it 
gainst 
the power of evil. That power of evil which in the 
1l10St ancient portions of the A vesta has not yet re- 
ceived the name of "Ahriman" (i. e. angro 111ainyus), 
11lay after\vards have assulned SOlne of the epithets 
,'Vhich in an early period ,vere besto\ved on Vl-itra and 
other enemies of the bright gods, and 
llnong theIn, it 
may have assluned the nalne of serpent. But does it f01.. 
lo,v, because the principle of evil in the Avesta is called 
serpent, or "azhi dahâka," that therefore the serpent 
mentioned in the third chapter of Genesis must be 
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Lorrowed from Persia? Neither in the Veda nor in 
tIle Avesta does the serpent ever assunle that subtile 
and insinuating forn1 which it 'v ears in Genebis; and 
the curse pronounced on it, "to be cursed above all 
cattle, and above every beast of the field," is not in 
keeping ,,'ith the relation of V ritra to lndra, or Ahri- 
Ina11 to Ormuzd, ,vho face each other ahuost as equals. 
In later books, such as 1 Chronicles xxi. 1, "yhere 
Satan is mentioned as provoking David to number 
Israel (the very sanle provocation v;hich in 2 Sall1uel 
xxiv. 1 is ascribed to the anger of the Lord 111ovil1g 
David to nU1l1bcr Israel and Judah), and in all the pas- 
sages of the N e,v Testament ,yhere the po,ycr ufo evil 
is spoken of as a person, we may adInit the influence 
of Persian ideas and Persian expressions, though even 
here strict proof is by no Ineans easy. As to the ser- 
pent in Paradise, it is a conception that might have 
sprung up anl
ng the J e,vs as ,yell as among the Brah- 
mans; and the serpent that beguiled Eve seems 
hardly to invite comparison with the Il1uch grander 
conceptions of the terrible po,ver of V r'itra and Ahri- 
Dlan in the Veda and Avesta. 
Dr. Spiegel next discusses the sill1Ïlarity between the 
garden of Eden and the Paradise of the Zoroastrians, 
and though he adlnits that here again he relies chiefly 
on tIle Bundehcsh, a work of the Sas
anian period, he 
maintains that that ,york may ,veIl be con1pared to 
Genesis, because it contains none but really ancient 
traditions. 'Ve do 11.ot for a Inomcl1t deny that this 
luay be so, but in -a case like the present, where every- 
thing depends on exact dates, ,ve decline to listen 
to such a plea. vVe yalue Dr. Spiegel's translations 
from the Bundehesh most highly, and we believe with 
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hilll (p. :283) that there is little doubt as to the Pi"hon 
being the Indus, and the Gihon the J axarte.s. The 
identification, too, of the Persian river-n
l1ne Ranha 
(the Vedic Rasâ) with the Araxes, the nan1e given 
by I-Ierodotus (i. 202) to the J axartes, seen1S very in- 
gelliolLs and ,veIl established. But 've should still like 
to know why and in ,vhat language the Indus was first 
called Pishon, and the J axartes, or, it may be, the 
Ox us, Gillon. 
"'\Ve next con1e to the hvo trees in the garden of 
Eden, the tree of knowledge and the tree of life. Dr. 
\Vindischmann has shown that the Iranians, too, "\vere 
aC'qnainted with two trees, one called "Gaokerena," 
bearing the ,,,hite Haolna, the other called the Pain- 
less tree. 'Ve are told first that these hvo trees are 
the same as the one fi!J-tr'ee out of ,yI1Ïch the Indians 
believe the ,vorld to have been created. N o'v, first of 
all, the Indians believed no such thing, and secondly, 
there is the same difference behveen ono and two trees 
as there is between North and South. But we confess 
that until we kno,v a good deal In oro about these two 
trees of the Iranians, ,YO feel 110 inclination ,vhatever to 
cOlupare the Painless tree and the tree of knowledge 
of gooù and evil, though perhaps the \vhite HaOll1a tree 
might ren1Ïlld us of the tree of life, considering that 
Ha0111a, as ,voll as the Indian Soma, ,vas supposed to 
give inunortality to those ,vho drank its juice. 'Ve 
likewise consider the comparison of the Cherubinl who 
keep the ,yay of the tree of life and the guardians of the 
SOlna in the Veda and Avesta, as deserving attention, 
and ,ve should like to see the etYlllological derivation 
of "Cherubiu1" froIn ì'PVcþfÇ, Greifen, and of "Sera.. 
philn" froll1 the Sanskrit "sarpa," serpents, either 
confinned or refuted. 
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The Deluge is not mentioned in the sacred 'writings 
of the Zoroastrians, nor in the hyn1l1s of the Rig-veda. 
It is mentioned, ho'wever, in one of the latest Brâh- 
manas, and the carefully balanced argulnents of Bur- 
nouf, ,vho considered the tradition of the Deluge as 
borrowed Ly the Indians fl.'onI Senlitic neighbors, seeln 
to us to be strengthened, rather than 'weakened, by the 
isolated appearance of the story of the Deluge in this 
one passage out of the whole of the Vedic literature. 
Nothing, however, has yet been pointed out to force 
us to adll1it a Sen1Ïtic origin for the story of the Flood, 
as told in the Satapatha-brâlunana, and after,vards re- 
peated in the l\fahâbhârata and the Purânas: the num- 
ber of days being really the only point on which the 
two accounts startle us by their agreement. 
That Noah's ark rested npon the mountain of Ararat, 
and that Ararat may adlnit of a Persian etynI010gy, is 
nothing to the point. The etynlology itself is inge- 
nious, but no more. The same reniark applies to all 
the rest of Dr. Spiegel's arguments. Thraêtaona, who 
has before been compared to Noah, divided his land 
among his three sons, and gave Iran to the youngest, 
an injustice which exasperated his brothers, who mur- 
dered hiln. Now it is true that Noah, too, had three 
sons, but here the sill1ilarity ends; for that Terah had 
three sons, and that one of them only, Abram, took 
possession of the land of pronlise, and that of the two 
sons of Isaac, the youngest became the heir, is again 
of no consequence for our imlnediate purpose, though 
it may remind Dr. Spiegel and others of the history of 
Thraêtaona. \Ve agree ,vith Dr. Spiegel, that Zoroas- 
ter's character resembles most closely the true Semitic 
notion of a prophet. He is considered ,vorthy of per.. 
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sona
 intercourse ,vith Oruluzd; he receives from Or.. 
llluzd every word, though not, as Dr. Spiegel says, 
every letter of the la\v. But if Zoroaster was a real 
character, so 'vas Abrahaul, and their being like each 
other proves in 110 ,yay that they lived in the same 
place, or at the same tÏ1ne, or that they borrowed 
aught one froln the other. "\Vhat Dr. Spiegel says qf 
the Persian llalne of the Deity, "Ahura," is very 
doubtful. Ahura, he says, as ,veIl as ahu, Ineans 
lord, and lllUst he traced back to the root ah, the 
Sanskrit as, ,vhich means to be, so that Ahura ,vould 
signify the san1e as Javhe, "he who is." The root 
" as" no doubt means to be, but it has that n1eaning 
because it originalIy lneant to breathe. Fronl it, in its 
original sense of breathing, the Hindus formed "asu," 
breath, and" asura," the nanle of God, ,,,hether it Ineant 
the breathing one, or the giver of breath. This asura 
became in Zend "ahura," and if it assumed the general 
lneaning of Lord, this is as much a secondary Inean- 
ing as the nleaning of delTIOn or eyil spirit, \vhich asura 
assumed in the later Sanskrit of the Brâhmanas. 
After this, Dr. Spiegel proceeds to sum up his evi- 
dence. He has no n10re to say, but he believes that he 
has proved the follo,ving points: a very early inter- 
courso behvcen Semitic and Aryan nations; a COn1nl0I\ 
belief shared by both in a paradise situated near the 
sources of the OXllS and Jaxartes; the d\veJIing to- 
gether of Abrahan1 and Zoroaster in l-1a1'an, Arran, or 
Airyana vaêga. Semitic and Aryan nations, he teUs 
us, still live together in those parts of the world, and so 
it ,vas from the beginning. As the form of the J e\vish 
traditions con1es nearer to the Persian than to the In- 
dian traditions, ,ve are asked to believe that these two 
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races Jived in the closest contact before, fronl this an- 
cient hearth of civilization, they started towards the 
'Vest and the East - that is to say, before Abraham 
migrated to Canaan, and before India 'was peopled by 
the Brahmans. 
'Ve have given a fair account of Dr. Spiegel's argu- 
ments, and we need not say that \ve should have hailed 
'with equal pleasure any solid facts by "Thich to estab- 
lish either the dependence of Genesis on the Zend- 
Avesta, or the dependence of the Zend-A vesta on 
Genesis. I t would be absurd to resist facts \vhere 
facts exist; nor can ,ye imagine any reason \vhy, if 
AbraharIl came into personal contact with Zoroaster, 
the Jewish patriarch should have learnt nothing fronl 
the Iranian prophet, or vice versâ. If such an inter- 
course could be established, it would but serve to 
strengthen the historical character of the books of 
the Old Testalnent, and \vould be 'worth 1110re than 
all the elaborate theories that have been started on 
the purely Iniraculous origin of these books. But 
though we by no means deny that some more tan- 
gible points of resen1blance may Jet be discovered be- 
tween the Old Testament and the Zend-A vesta, we 
must protest against having so interesting and so im- 
portant a matter handled in such an unbusiness-like 
manner. 


.April, 1864. 



VIII. 


THE l\IODERN PARSIS.I 


I. 


IT is not fair to speak of any religious sect by a 
name to \vhich its nlenlbers object. Yet the fashion of 
speaking of the followers of Zoroaster as Fire-1vorship- 
pel'S is so firInly established that it will probably con- 
tinue long after the last belieyers in Ormuzd have dis- 
appeared from the :t:'lce of the earth. At the present 
11101nent, the Blunber of the Zoroastrians has d win- 
died down so luuch that they hardly finel a vlace in the 
religious statistics of the world. Berghaus in his 
"Physical Atlas" gives the foIlo,ving division of the 
hU111an race according to religion: - 


Buddhists . 
Christians . 
lVlohalnmedans 
Brahmanists 
Heathens 
J e,vs 


31.2 per cent. 
30.7 " 
15.7 " 
13.4 " 
8.7 " 
0.3 " 


He nowhere states the number of the Fire-worship- 
pers, nor does he ten us under what head they are 
conlprised in his general computation. The difficulties 


1 The J.Uanners and Customs of the Parsees. By Dadabhai Naoroji Esq. 
Liverpool, 1861. 
The Parsee Religion. By Dadaùhai Naoroji, Esq. Liverpool, 1861. 


. 
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of a religions census are very gTeat, particularly when 
,YO have to deal ,vith Eastern nations. About two 
hundred years ago, travellers estin1ated the Gabars (as 
th
y are called in Persia) at eighty thousand fauÚlies, 
or about 400,000 soul:-;. At present the Parsis in 
',Vestern India amount to about 100,000, to which, if 
,ve add 5,500 in Yezel and I{irlnan, ,ve get a total of 
105,500. The IHln1ber of the J e'ys is comlnonly esti- 
Jnated at 3,600,000; and if they represent 0.3 per cent. 
of Inankind, the Fire-,vorshippers could not clniln at 
present lllore than about 0.01 per cent. of the ,,
hole 
population of the carth. Yet there ,yere periods in the 
history of the ,vorld \V hen the \vorship of Ormuzd 
threatcned to rise triulnphant on the ruins of the teln- 
pIes of all other gods. If the battles of 
Iarathon and 
Salan1Ïs had been lost, and Greece had SUCCUln bed to 
Persia, the state religion of the elnpire of Cyrus, 
which was the ,,?orship of Oruluzd, Inight have become 
the religion of the whole civilized world. Persia had 
absorbed the Assyrian and Babylonian elnpir
s; the 
Jews ,vere either in Persian captiyity or under Persian 
sway at 110111C; the sacred mOllUUlellts of Egypt had 
been llnüilated by the hands of Persian soIdier
. The 
edicts of the great king, the king of kings, 'Vl're sent 
to India, to Greece, to Scythia, and to Egypt; and if 
" by the grace of Ahuraulazda" Darius had crushed the 
liberty of Greece, the purer faith of Zoroaster Inight 
easily have superseded the Olyn1pian fables. Again, 
under the Sassanian dynasty (226-651 A. D.) the re- 
vived national faith of the Zoroastrians asslInled such 
yigor that Shapur II., like another Diocletian, could 
ain1 at the extirpation of the Christian faith. The 
sufferings of the persecuted Christians in the East 
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were as terrible. as they had ever been in the 'Vest; 
nor ,vas it by the ,veapons of ROlnan enlperors or by 
the argulnents of Christian divines that the fhtal blo,v 
,vas dealt to the throne of Cyrus and the altars of 
Ormuzd. The po,ver of Persia ,vas broken at last by 
the Arabs; and it is due to thelll that the religion of 
Onnuzd, once the terror of .the ,vorId, is no,y, and has 
been for the last thousand years, a lllere curiosity in the 
eyes of the historian. 
The sacred writings of the Zoroastrians, commonly 
called. the Zend-Avesta, have for about a century 
occupied the attention of European scholars, and, 
thanks to the adventurous devotion of AnqnetiI Dnper- 
ron, and the careful researches of Rask, Bnrnonf, 
'Vestergaard, Spiegel, and Haug, 'Y8 have gradually 
been enabled to read and interpret what remains of the 
ancient language of the Persian religion. The prob- 
lelll ,vas not an easy one, and had it not been for 
the ne,v light ,vhich the science of b.llguage has shed 
on the la,vs of hU111an speech, it would have heen as 
impossible to Burnouf as it ,vas to Hyde, the celebrated 
Professor of Hebrew and Arabic at Oxford, to inter- 
pret ,vith gramlnatical accuracy the ancient ren1nants 
of Zoroaster's doctrine. Ho,v that problenl was solyed 
is well known to all who take an interest in the ad- 
vancelllent of modern scholarship. It ,vas as great an 
achievf'ment as the deciphering of the cuneiform edicts. 
of Darius; and no greater compliment could have 
been paid to Bnrnouf and his fello,v-Iaborers than that 
scholars, without inc1ination to test their Inethod, and 
,vithont leisure to foHo,v these indefatigable pioneers 
through aU the intricate paths of their researches, 
should have pronounced the deciphering of the ancient 
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Zend as well as of the ancient Persian of the Achæ- 
menian period to be impossible, incredible, and next to 
miraculous. 
vVhile the scholars of Europe are thus engaged in 
disinterring the ancient records of the religion of 
Zoroaster, it is of interest to learn ,vhat has becOllle of 
that reliO'ion in those fe,v settlements ,,,hel:e it is still 
ö 
professed by slllall comlllunities. Though every relig- 
ion is of real and vital interest in its earliest state 
only, yet its later develoPlllent too, "with all its misun- 
derstandings, faults, and corruptions, offers many an 
instructive lesson to the thoughtful student of history. 
Here is a religion, one of the Ill0St ancient of the \yorld, 
once the state religion of the Illost powerful eillpire, 
driven away from its native soil, deprived of political 
influence, without even the prestige of a po,verful or 
enlightened priesthood, and yet professed by a handful 
of exiles - men of wealth, inteUigence, and n10ral 
Yiorth in \Vestern India - "with an unhesitating fer- 
vor such as is seldonl to be found in larger religious 
communities. It is well ,vorth the earnest endeavor 
of the philosopher and the divine to discover, if possi- 
ble, the spell by which this apparently effete religion 
continues to command the attacll1nent of the enlight- 
ened Parsis of India, and makes thelll turn a deaf ear 
to the allurements of the Bralllllanic worship and the 
earnest appeals of Christian missionaries. \Ve believe 
that to Inany of our readers the t,vo pan1phlets, lately 
published by a distinguished member of the Parsi com- 
munity, 
Ir. Dadabhai Naoroji, Professor of Guzerati 
at University College, London, will open many prob- 
lems of a more than passing interest. One is a Paper 
read before the Liverpool Philomathic Society, "On 
VOL L 11 
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the l\Ianners and Customs of the Parsees ;" the other 
is a Lecture delivered before the Liverpool Literary 
and Philosophical Society, "On the Parsee Religion." 
In the first of these pamphlets, \ve are told that the 
snlall cOlumunity of Parsis, in V\T estern India, is at the 
present 11101ne11t divided into hvo parties, the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals. Both are equally attached to 
the faith of their ancestors, but they differ from each 
other in their nlodes of life: t he Conservatives cling- 
ing to all that is established and customary, ho\vever 
absurd an d mischievous; the Liberals desiring to throw 
off the abuses of fornler ages, and to avail themselves, 
as mu
h as is consistent ,vith their religion and their 
oriental character, of the advantages of European civ- 
ilization. "If I say," writes our informant, " that the 
Parsecs use tables, knives and forks, etc., for taking 
their dinners, it ,vould be true \vith regard to one por- 
tion, and entirely untrue with regard to another. In 
one house you see in the dining-room the dinner table 
furnished ,vith al1 the English apparatus for its agreeable 
purposes; next door, perhaps, you see the gentleman 
perfectly satisfied with his primitive good old mode of 
squatting on a piece of mat, with a large brass or 
copper plate (round, and of the size of an ordinary 
tray) before hilU, containing all the dishes of his din- 
ner, spread on it in small heaps, and placed upon a stool 
about hvo or three inches high, with a small tinned 
copper cup at his side for his drinks, and his fingers for 
his knives and forks. He does this, not because he 
cannot afford to have a table, etc., but because he 
would not have them in preference to his ancestral 
mode of life, or, perhaps, the thought has not occurred 
to him that he need have anything of the kind." 
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Instead, therefore of giving a general description of 
Pa1'si life at present, 1\1:1'. Dadabhai Naoroji gives us 
two distinct accounts - first of the old, secondly of the 
new school. He describes the incidents in the daily 
life of a Parsi of the old school, fr01n the m01nent he 
gets out of bed to the time of his going to rest, and the 
principal cerernonies from the hour of his birth to the 
hour of his burial. Although \ve can gather froin the 
tenor of his \vritings that the author himself belongs to 
the Liberals, we must give hinl credit for the fairness 
with .which he describes the party to which he is op- 
posed. There is no sneer, no expression of contelnpt 
any,vhere, even ,vhen, as in the case of the Nirang, the 
temptation nlust have been considerable. 'Vhat this 
Nirang is we may best state in the words of the ,vriter : 
"The Nirang is the urine of CO\V, ox, or she-goat, 
and the rubbing of it over the face and hands is the 
second thing a Parsee does after getting out of bed. 
Either before applying the Nirang to the face and 
hands, or while it remains on the hands after being 
applied, he should not touch anything directly ,vith his 
hands; but, in order to ,vash out the Nirang, he either 
asks somebody else to pour ,vater on his hands, or re- 
sorts to the device of taking hold of the pot through the 
intervention of a piece of cloth, such as a handkerchief 
or his Sudrâ, i. e. his blouse. He first pours water on 
one hand, then takes the pot in that hand and \vashes 
his other hand, face, and feet." 
Strange as this process of purification may appear, 
it becornes perfectly disgusting when \ve are told that 
women, after childbirth, have not only to undergo this 
sacred ablution, but have actual1y to drink a little of 
t
e Nirang, and that the same rite is imposed on cl1il.. 
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dren at the time of their investiture with the Sudrâ and 
J{usti, the badges of the Zoroastrian faith. The Liberal 
party have completely surrendered this objectionable 
custoln, but the old school still keep it up, though their 
faith, as Dadabhai Naoroji says, in the efficacy of Ni- 
rang to drive Rway Satan may be shaken. " The Re- 
formers," our author writes, "maintain, that there is 
no authority whatever in the original books of Zur- 
thosht for the observance of this dirty practice, but 
that it is altogether a later introduction. The old 
adduce the authority of the works of sonle of the 
priests of former days, and say the practice ought to 
be observed. They quote one passage froIn the Zend- 
Avesta corroborative of their opinion, .which their op- 
ponents deny as at all bearing upon the point." Here, 
,vhatever our o,vn feelings may be about the Nirang, 
truth obliges us to side ,vith the old school, and if our 
author had consulted the ninth Fasgard of the Vendidad 
(page 120, line 21, in Brockhaus' edition), he ,vould 
have seen that both the drinking and the rubbing in of 
the so-called " Gaon1aezo " - i. e. Nírang -are clearly 
enjoined by Zoroaster in certain purificatory rites. 
The custom rests, therefore, not only on the authority 
of a few priests of former days, but on the ipsissima 
verba of the Zend-Avesta, the revealed .word of 01'- 
muzd; and if, as Dadabhai Naoroji writes, the Reform- 
ers of the day ,vill not go beyond abolishing and dis- 
avo,ving the ceremonies that have no authority in the 
original Zend-Avesta, we are afraid that the washing 
with Nirang, and even the drinking of it, will have to 
be maintained. A pious Parsi has to say his prayers 
sixteen times at least every day - first on getting out 
of bed, then during the Nirang operation, again when 
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he takes his bath, again when he cleanses his teeth, and 
when he has finished his morning ablutions. The same 
prayers are repeated \vhenever, during the day, a Parsi 
has to ,vash his hands. Every lneal- and there are 
three - begins and ends with prayer, besides the grace, 
and before going to bed the work of the day is closed 
by a prayer. The n108t extraordinary thing is that 
none of the Parsis - not even their priests - under- 
stand the ancient language in which these prayers are 
composed. 'Ve must quote the ,vords of our author, 
who is himself of the priestly caste, and ,vho says: - 
"All prayers, on every occasion, are said, or rather 
recited, in the old original Zend language, neither the 
reciter nor the people around intended to be edified, 
understanding a ,vord of it. There is no pulpit among 
the Parsees. On several occasions, as on the occasion 
of the Ghumbars, the bimestral holidays, the third day's 
ceremonies for the dead, and other religious or special 
holidays, there are asselnblages in the temple; prayers 
are repeated, in ,vhich more or less join, but there is no 
discourse in the vernacular of the people. Ordinarily, 
everyone goes to the fire-telnple whenever he likes, or, 
if it is convenient to hiln, recites his prayers himself, 
and as long as he likes, and gives, if so inclined, SOlne- 
thing to the priests to pray for him." 
In another passage our author says : - 
" Far from being the teachers of the true doctrines 
and duties of their religion, the priests are generally 
the most bigoted and superstitious, and exercise much 
injurious influence over the women especially, who, 
until lately, received no education at all. The priests 
have, ho,vever, no,v begun to feel their degraded posi- 
tion. Many of them, if they can do so, bring up their 
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sons in any other profession but their o,vn. Thertlr 
are, perhaps, a dozen among the whole body of profes- 
sional priests ,vho lay claim to a kno,vledge of the 
Zend-A vesta: but the only respect in which they are 
superior to their brethren is, that they have learnt the 
meanings of the ,yords of the books as they are taught, 
,vithout kno,ving the language, either philosophically 
or gralnmatically." 
1\11". Dadabhai Naoroji proceeds to give a clear and 
graphic description of the ceremonies to be observed at 
the birth and the investitJre of children, at the be- 
trothal of children, at Inarriages and at funerals; and 
he finally discusses some of the distinguishing features 
of the national character of the Parsis. The Parsis 
are monogamists. They do not eat anything cooked 
by a person of another religion; they object to beef, 
pork, or haul. Their priesthood is hereditary . None 
but the son of a priest can be a priest, but it is not obli- 
gatory for the son of a priest to take orders. The high- 
priest is caned Dustoor, the others are called 
'lobed. 
The principal points for which the Liberals among 
the ParsÎs are, at the present moment, contending, 
are the abolition of the filthy purifications by means of 
Nirang, the reduction of the large number of obligatory 
prayers; the prohibition of early betrothal and mar- 
riage; the suppression of extravagance at weddings 
and funerals; the education of women, and their ad- 
mission into gencral society. A society has been 
fonned, called" the Rahanumaee l\Iazdiashna," i. e. the 
Guide of the \V orshippers of God. Meetings are 
held, speeches made, tracts distributed. A counter so.. 
ciety, too, has been started called "the True Guides;" 
and we readily believe ,vhat Mr. Dadabhai N aoroji 
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tells us - that, as in Europe, so in India, the Reform- 
ers have found themselves strengthened by the intoler- 
ant bigotry and the weakness of the argulllellts of their 
opponents. The Liberals have made considerable prog- 
ress, hut their ,york is as yet but half done, and they 
will never be able to carry 
ut their religious and social 
reforms 
uccessfully, without first entering on a critical 
study of the Zend-..A. vesta, to ,vhich, as yet, they profess 
to appeal as the highest authority in Inatters of faith, 
la 'v, and morality. 
vVe propose, in another article, to consider the state 
of religion among the Parsis of the present day. 
August, 1862. 


II. 


THE so-called Fire-,vorsl1ippers certainly do not 
worship the fire, and they naturally object to a name 
which seelns to place theln on a level ,vith mere idola- 
ters. All they achnit is that in their youth they are 
taught to face some luminous object ,vhile "\vorshipping 
God (p. 7), and that they regard the fire, like other 
great natural phenolnena, as an elnbleln of the Divine 
po,ver (p. 26). But they assure us that they never 
ask assistance or blcssings from an unintelligent ma- 
terial object, nor is it even considered necessary to 
turn the face to any emblem ,vhatever in praying to 
Onnuzd. The most honest, however, aUlong the Par- 
sis, and those ,,,ho would Inost enlphatically protest 
against the idea of their ever paying divine honors to 
the sun or the fire, admit the existence of some kind 
of national instinct - an indescribable awe felt by 
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every Parsi \vith regard to light and fire. The fact 
that the Parsis are the only Eastern people ,vho en- 
tirely abstain from smoking is very significant; and 
\ve know that nlost of them would rather not blow 
out a candle, if they could help it. It is difficult to 
analyze such a feeling, but it seenlS, in sonle respects, 
similar to that ,vhich n1al1Y Christians have about the 
cross. They do not ,vorship the cross, but they have 
peculiar feelings of reverence for it, and it is intinlately 
cOllnected with sonle of their most sacred rites. 
But although most Parsis would be very ready to 
ten us .what they do not worship, there are but few 
\vho could give a straightfor\vard answer if asked ,vhat 
they do ,vorship and believe. Their priests, no doubt, 
'vould say that they \vorship Ormuzd and be1ieve in 
Zoroaster, his prophet; and they \vould appeal to the 
Zend-A vesta, as containing the 'V ord of God, revealed 
by OrIl1uzd to Zoroaster. If nlore closely pressed, 
however, they ,vould have to adluit that they cannot 
understand one ,vord of the sacred ,yritings in ,vhich 
they profess to believe, nor could they give any rea- 
son ,vhy they believe Zoroaster to have been a true 
prophet, and not an impostor. ".lis a. body," says l\fr. 
Dadabhai N aoroji, "the priests are not only ignorant 
of the duties and objects of their own profession, but 
are entirely uneducated, except that they are able to 
read and \vrite, and that, also, often very Ï1nperfectly. 
They do not understand a single ,vord of their 
prayers and recitations, vvhich are aU in the old Zend 
language. " 
vVhat, then, do the laity kno\y about religion? What 
makes the old teachinO' of Zoroaster so dear to them 
b 
that, in spite of all differences of opinion among them.. 
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selves, young and old seem equally determined never 
to join any other religious conlmunity? Incredible as 
it may sound, ,ve are told by the best authority, by an 
enlightened yet strictly orthodox Parsi, that there is 
hardly a luan or a ,voman 'who could give an account of 
the faith that is in thenl. "The whole religious edu- 
cation of a Parsi child consists in preparing by rote 
a certain number of prayers in Z0ud, ,vithout under- 
standing a word of them - the knowledge of the doc- 
trines of their religion being left to be pickëd up from 
casual conversation." A Parsi, in fact, hardly knows 
,vhat his faith is. The Zend-A vesta is to him a sealed 
book; and though there is a Guzerati translation of it, 
that translation is not made from the original, but from 
a Pehlevi paraphrase, nor is it recognized by the priests 
as an authorized version. Till about five-and-twenty 
years ago, there ,vas no book from ,vhich a Parsi of an 
inquiring mind could gather the principles of his relig- 
ion. At that time, and, as it would seem, chiefly in 
order to counteract the influence of Christian mission- 
aries, a small Dialogue ,vas ,vritten in Guzerati - a 
kind of Catechism, giving, in the form of questions and 
answers, the most important tenets of Parsiisnl. We 
shall quote some passages from this Dialogue, as trans- 
lated by 1\'11'. Dadabhai N aoroji. The subject of it is 
thus described: - 


A few Questions and Answers to acquaint tlte Ohildren of 
tlte holy Zarthosti Oommunity with the Subject of the 
Mazdiashna Religion, i. e. the Worship of God. 
Question. vVhom do we, of the Zarthosti community, 
believe in? 
Ans'wer. We believe in only one God, and do not 
believe in any besides Him. 
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Q. 'Vho is that one God? 
A. The God who created the heavens, the earth, the 
angels, the stars, the sun, the moon, the fire, the water, 
or all the four elelnen ts, and all things of the two 
worlds; that God we believe in. Him we .worship, 
him .we invoke, him we adore. 
Q. Do we 110t believe in any other God? 
.A. vVhoever believes in any other God but this, is 
an infidel, and shall suffer the punishment of hell. 
Q. vVhat is the form of our God? 
A. Our God has neither face nor form, color nor 
shape, nor fixed place. There is no other like him. 
He is himself singly such a glory that ,ve cannot praise 
or describe him; nor our mind comprehend him. 


So far, no one could object to this Catechism, and it 
must be clear that the Dualism, wJ1Ích is generally 
mentioned as the distinguishing feature of the Persian 
religion - the belief in two Gods, Ormuzd, the princi- 
ple of good, and Ahriman, the principle of evil- is 
not countenanced by the modern Parsis. 'Vhether it 
exists in the Zend-Avesta is another question, which, 
however, cannot be discussed at present.! 


The Catechism continues: - 
Q. What is our religion? 
A. Our religion is " Worship of God." 
Q. 'Vhence did we receive our religion? 
A. God's true prophet - the true Zurthost (Zoro- 
aster) Asphantamân Anoshirw
n - brought the relig- 
ion to us from God. 


Here it is curious to observe that not a single ques 4 
) See page 131. 
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tion is asked as to the claim of Zoroaster to be con- 
sidered a true prophet. He is not treated as a divine 
being, nor even as the son of Orn1uzd. P Jato, indeed, 
speaks of Zoroaster as the son of Oromazes ("Alc." i. p. 
122 a), but this is a mistake, not countenanced, as far 
as we are a,yare, by any of the Parsi ,vritings, \yhether 
ancient or n10dern. "\Vith the Parsis, Zoroaster is sim- 
ply a wise man, a prophet favored by God, and ad- 
mitted into God's ÍJnmediate presence; but all this, on 
his o,vn sho\ving only, and ,vithout any supernatural 
creden tials, except some few miracles recorded of him 
in books of doubtful authority. This shows, at all 
events, ho,v little the Parsis have been exposed to con- 
troversial discussions; for as this is so weak a point 
in their system that it would have invited the attacks 
of every opponent, we may be sure that the Dustoors 
,vould have framed some argument in defense, if such 
defense had ever been needed. 


The next extract from the Catechism treats of the 
canonical books:- 
Q. What religion has our prophet brought us from 
God? 
A. The disciples of our prophet have recorded in 
several books that religion. lVlany of these books 
were destroyed during Alexander's conquest; the re- 
mainder of the books were preserved with great care and 
respect by the Sassanian kings. Of these again, the 
greater portion were destroyed at the Mohan1medan 
conquest by Khalif On1ar, so that \ve 11ave no\v very 
fe,v books remaining ; namely, the Vendidad, the 
Yazashné, the Vispered, the J{hordeh Avesta, the 
Vistasp Nusk, and a fe,y Pehlevi books. Resting our 
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faith upon these few books, we no,v remain devoted 
to our good l\1:azdiashna :religion. We consider these 
books as heavenly books, because God sent the tidings 
of these books to us through the holy Zurthost. 


Here, again, we see theological science in its infancy. 
" "\Ve consider these books as heavenly books because 
God sent the tidings of these books to us through the 
holy Zurthost," is not very po,verful logic. It ,vould 
have been more siu1ple to say, " We consider them 
heavenly books because ,ve consider them heavenly 
books." Ho,vever, whether heavenly or not, these 
few books exist. They form the only basis of the 
Zoroastrian religion, and the principal source from 
w'hich it is possible to derive any authentic inforu1ation 
as to its origin, its history, and its real character. 
That the Parsis are of a tolerant character with re- 
gard to such of their doctrines as are not of vital im- 
portance, may be seen from the follo'wing extract: - 
Q. Whose descendants we are? 
A. Of Gayomars. By his progeny ,vas Persia pop- 
ula ted. 
Q. "\Vas Ga YOlnars the first n1an ? 
A.. According to our religion he was so, but the 
wise men of our community, of the Chinese, the Hin- 
dus, and several other nations, dispute the assertion, 
and say that there was huu1an population on the earth 
before Gayon1ars. 
The moral precepts \vhich are embodied in this 
Catechislll do the highest credit to the Parsis : - 
Q. What commands has God sent us through his 
prophet, the exalted Zurthost ? 
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A. To know God as one; to know the prophet, the 
exalted Zurthost, as the true prophet; to believe the 
religion and the ..A.vesta brought by him as true beyond 
all manner of doubt; to believe in the goodness of 
God; not to disobey any of the commands of the 
Mazdiashna religion; to avoid evil deeds; to exert 
oneself in good deeds; to pray five times in the day; 
to believe on the reckoning and justice on the fourth 
morning after death; to hope for heaven and to fear 
hell; to consider dO"ùbtless the day of general destruc- 
tion and resurrection; to remember always that God 
has done 'v hat he ,villed, and shall do what he wills; 
to face some luminous object 'vhile worshipping God. 


Then follow several paragraphs which are clearly 
directed against Christian n1Ïssionaries, and more par- 
ticularly against the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice and 
prayer: - 


'" Some deceivers [the Catechism says], with the 
view of acquiring exaltation in this world, have set 
themselves up as prophets, and, going among the labor- 
ing and ignorant people, have persuaded then1 that, 
'If you commit sin, I shall intercede for you, I shaH 
plead for you, I shall save you,' and thus deceive 
them; but the wise among the people know the de- 
ceit." 


This cl
arly refers to Christian n11ss10naries, but' 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant is difficult to 
say. The answer given by the Parsis is curious and 
significant: - 
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" If anyone commit sin," they reply, "under the 
belief that he shall be saved by somebody, both the de... 
ceiver as ,veIl as the deceived shall be damned to the 
day of Rastâ I{hez. . . . . There is no savior. In 
the other ,vorId you shall receive the return according 
to your actions. . . . . Your savior is your deeds, 
and God hÎlnself. He is the pardoner and the giver. 
If you repent your sins and reform, and if the Great 
Judge consider you worthy of pardon, or .would be mer- 
ciful to you, He alone can and ,vill save you." 


It ,vould be a mistake to suppose that the whole 
doctrine of the Parsis is contained in the short Guze- 
rati Catechism, translated by 1\1:1'. Dadabhai N aoroji ; 
still less can it be comprised in the fragnlentary ex- 
tracts here given. Their sacred ,vritings, the Yasna, 
Vispered, and Vendidad, the productions of 11luch 
earlier ages, contain lnany ideas, both religious and 
mythological, which belong to the past, to the child- 
1100d of our race, and ,vhich no educated Parsi could 
honestly profess to believe in now. This difficulty of 
reconciling the more enlightened faith of the present 
generation with the mythological phraseology of their .. 
old sacred writings is solved by the Parsis in a very 
sinlple manner. They do not, like ROlnan Catholics, 
prohibit the reading of the Zend-Avesta; nor do they, 
like Protestants, encourage a critical study of their 
sacred texts. They simply ignore the originals of their 
.sacred writings. They repeat them in their prayers 
,vithout attelnpting to understand them, and they ac- 
knowledge the insufficiency of every translation of the 
Zend-A vesta that has yet been made, either in Pehlevi, 
Sanskrit, Guzerati, French, or German. Each Parsi 
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has to pick up his religion as best he may. Till lately, 
even the Catechisnl did not form a necessary part of a 
child's religious education. Thus the religious belief 
of the present Parsi communities is reduced to two or 
three fundamental doctrines; and these, though pro- 
fessedly resting on the teaching of Zoroaster, receive 
their real sanction from a much higher authority. A 
Parsi believes in one God, to "\\-Thom he addresses his 
prayers. His morality is comprised in these ,vords, 
- pure thoughts, pure ,vords, pure deeds. Believing 
in the punishment of vice and the re"
ard of virtue, he 
trusts for pardon to the mercy of God. There is a 
chann, no doubt, in so short a creed; and if the whole 
of Zoroaster's teaching ",.ere confined to this, there 
would be SOl1le truth in what his followers say of their 
religion, namely, that "it is for all, and not for any 
particular nation." 
If no\v \ve ask again, how it is that neither Chris- 
tians, nor Hindus, nor ]ÿ[ohalnmedans ha ve had any 
considerable success in converting the Parsis, and why 
even the lnore enlightened meInbers of that slnall com- 
munity, though fully aware of the many weak points 
of their own theology, and deeply inlpressed \vith the 
excellence of the Christian religion, morals, and gen- 
eral civilization, scorn the idea of ever n1igrating from 
the sacred ruins of their ancient faith, \ve are able to 
discover some reasons; though they are hardly suffi- 
cient to account for so extraordinary a fact. 
First, the very compactness of the Illodern Parsi 
creed accounts for the tenacity ,vith ,vhich the exiles of 
Western India ding to it. A Parsi is not troubled 
with many theological problems or difficulties. Though 
he professes a general belief in the sacred \vritings of 
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Zoroaster, he is not asked to profess any belief in the 
stories incidentally mentioned in the Zend-Avesta. If 
it is said in the Yasna that Zoroaster ,vas once visited 
by ROll1a, ,vho appeared before hill1 in a brilliant 
supernatural body, no doctrine is laid down as to the 
exact nature of HOIna. It is said that Ronla ,vas wor- 
shipped by certain ancient sages, Vivanhvat, Áthwya, 
and Thrita, and that, as a re,vard for their ,vorship, 
great heroes were born as their sons. The fourth who 
worshipped Homa w.as Pourushaspa, and he ,yas re- 
warded by the birth of his son Zoroaster. N o'v the 
truth is, that HOll1a is the same as the Sanskrit Soma, 
well known from the Veda as an intoxicating beverage 
used at the great sacrifices, and afterwards raised to 
the rank of a deity. The Parsis are fuBy aware of 
this, but they do not seem in the least disturbed by the 
occurrence of such "fables and endless genealogies." 
They ,vonId not be shocked if they were told, ,vhat is 
a fact, that most of these old wives' fables ha ve their 
origin in the religion which they Inost detest, the re- 
ligion of the Veda, and that the heroes of the Zend- 
Avesta are the same who, with slightly changed names, 
appear again as J ell1shid, Feridun, Gershâsp, etc., in 
the epic poetry of Firdusi. 
Another fact which accounts for the attachll1ent of 
the Parsis to their religion is its remote antiquity and 
its former glory. Though age has little to do with 
truth, the length of time for ,vhich any system has 
lasted seems to offer a vague argument in favor of its 
strength. It is a feeling which the Parsi shares in 
common ,vitl1 the Jew and the Brahman, and ,vhich 
even the Christian missionary appeals to when con- 
fronting the systems of later prophets. 
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Thirdly, it is felt by the Parsis that in changing 
their religion, they .would not only relinquish the heir- 
loom of their remote forefathers, but of their o,vn 
fathers; and it is felt as a dereliction of :filial piety to 
give up what '''as lllOSt precious to those ,vhose mem- 
ory is 1110St precious and ahnost sacred to themselves. 
If in spite of all this, Inany people, most cornpetent 
to judge, look forward ,vith confidence to the conver- 
sion of the Parsis, it is because, in the 1110st essential 
points, they have already, though unconsciously, ap- 
proached as near as possible to the pure doctrines of 
Christianity. Let thenl but read the Zend-A vesta, in 
,vhich they profess to believe, and they win find that 
their faith is no longer the faith of the Yasna, the 
Vendidad, and the Visperec1. As bistorical relics, 
these works, if critically interpreted, will ahvays retain 
a prominent place in the great library of the ancient 
,vorlet. As oracles of religious faith, they are defunct, 
and a Incre anachronism in the age in which ,ve 
live. 
On the other hand, let missionaries read their Bible, 
and let them preach that Christianity ,vhich once con- 
quered the ,vorId, - the genuine and unshackled gos- 
pel of Christ and the Apostles. Let them respect 
native prejudicf's, and be tolerant ,vith regard to all 
t.hat can be tolerated in a Christian comnllu1Ïty. Let 
thenl consider that Christianity is not a gift to be 
pressed on unwilIing Blinds, but the highest of all 
privileges which nativeR can receive at the hands of 
their present rulers. Natives of independent and 
honest eharacter cannot afford at present to join the 
ranks of converts without losing tllat true caste ,vhich 
no man ought to Jose, nalnely, self-respect. They are 
VOL. I. 12 
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driven to prop up their tottering religions, rather 
than profess a faith which seems dictated to them by 
their conquerors. Such feelings ought to be respected. 
Finally, let missionaries study the sacred ,vritings on 
,vhich the faith of the Parsis is professedly founded. 
Let theln examine the buhvarks which they mean to 
overthro.w. They will find them less formidable from 
,vithin than from without. But they will also discover 
that they rest on a foundation which ought never to be 
touched, -a faith in one God, the Creator, the Ruler, 
and the Judge of the world. 


Augmt, 1862. 
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IF the 'words of St. Paul, "Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good," may be supposed to refer to 
spiritual things, and, more especially, to religious doc- 
trines, it must be confessed that few only, whether 
theologians or laymen, have ever taken to heart the 
Apostle's command. How many candidates for holy 
orders are there ,vho could give a straightfor,yarcl 
answer if asked to enUlnerate the principal religions 
of the world, or to state the names of their founders, 
and the titles of the ,yorks which are still considered by 
millions of human beings as the sacred authorities for 
their religious belief? To study such books as the 
Koran of the JYIohammedans, the Zend-Avesta of the 
Parsis, the Kings of the Confucians, the Tao-te-I{ing 
of the Taoists, the Vedas of the Brahmans, the Tripi- 
taka of the Buddhists, the Sûtras of the J ail1s, or the 
Granth of the Sikhs, 'would be considered by n1any 
mere waste of time. Yet St. Paul's cmnmancl is very 
clear and simple; and to l11aintain that it referred to 
the heresies of his own tinlc only, or to the philosophical 
systems of the Greeks and ROlnans, ,voldcl be to narro,v 


1 Le Bnuddha et sa Reliqio1l. Par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, l\Iembra 
de I'Institut. Paris, 1860. 
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thè horizon of the Apostle's Inind, and to destroy the 
general applicability of his teaching to all tinles and to 
all countries. l\lany ,vill ask what possible good could 
be deriyed fron1 the works of men who lnllst have been 
either deceived or deceivers, nor ,vould it be difficult to 
quote SOlne passages in order to sho,v the utter absurd- 
ity and worthle
sness of the religious books of the 
I-lindus and Chinese. But this was not the spirit in 
,,
hich the Apostle of the Gentiles addressed hilnself to 
the Epicureans and Stoics, nor is this the feeling ,vith 
\yhich a thoughtful Christian and a sincere believer 
in the divine government of the ,vodd is likely to rise 
ft'oln a perusal of any of the books 'which he kno,vs to 
l)e or to have been the only source of spiritual light and 
cOInfort to thousands and thousands among the dwellers 
on earth. 
l\lany are the adyantages to be derived froIn a care- 
fiII study of other religions, but the greatest of all is that 
it teaches us to appreciate more truly w'hat ,ve possess 
in our own. 'Vhen ùo ,ye feel the blessings of our 
o,yn country Inore \vannly and truly than when we 
return frol11 abroad? It is the saIne \vith regard to re- 
ligion. Let us see \vhat other nations have had and 
still have in the place of religion; let us examine the 
})rayers, the ,vorship, the theology even of the most 
highly civilized races, - the Greeks, the Romans, the 
I-lindlls, the Persians, - and ,ye shall then understand 
l110re thoroughly ,vhat blessings are vouchsafed to us in 
beinO' allowed to breathe from the first breath of life the 
ö 
pure air of a land of Christian light and kllO\vledge. 
"T e are tou apt to take the greatest blessings as mat- 
ters of eonl":,e, and even religion forms no exception. 
"r e have done so little to gain our religion, ,ve have 
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suffered so litt1e in the cause of truth, that however 
highly ,ve prize our o'vn Christianity, we never prize 
it highly enough until ,ve have compared it with the 
religions of the rest of the ,vorld. 
This, however, is not the only advantage; and ,ve 
think that 1\1. BarthélelllY Saint-Hilaire has formed too 
lo,v an estimate of the benefits to be derived from a 
thoughtful study of the religions of lllankind when he 
,vrites of Buddhislll: "Le seul, mais immense service 
que Ie Bouddhisme puisse nous l'endre, c'est par son 
triste C'ontraste de nous faire apprécier mieux encore la 
valeur inestinlable de nos croyances en nous 11l011Ìrant 
tout ce qu'il en coûte à l'humanité qui ne les partage 
point." This is not al1. If a kno,vledge of other 
countries, and a study of the manners and customs 
of foreign nations, teach us to appreciate ,vhat ,ve have 
at hOl11e, they like,vise form the best cure of that na- 
tional conceit and ,vant of sympathy 'with which we are 
too apt to look on all that is strange and foreign. The 
feeJillg ,vhich led the Henenic races to divide the ,vhole 
,vodd into Greeks and Barbarians is so deeply engrained 
in human nature that not even Christianity has been 
able altogether to remove it. Thus ,vhen 'we cast our 
first glance into the labyrinth of the religions of the 
,,"orId, an seems to us darkness, self-deceit, and yanity. 
It sounds like a degradation of the very name of re- 
ligion to apply it to the wild ravings of Hindu Y ogins 
or the blank blasphemies of Chinese Buddhists. But 
as we slowly and patiently ,vend our ,yay through the 
dreary prisons, our O'Vl1 eyes seem to expand, and ,ve 
perceive a glilnmer of light where all ""as darkness at 
first. "\tVe learn to understand the saying of one ,vho 
In ore t11an anybody had a right to speak with authority 
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on this subject, that" there is no religion which does 
not contain a spark of truth." Those .who \vould limit 
the riches of God's goodness and forbearance and long 
suffering, and ,vould hand over the largest portion of 
the hUll1an race to inevitable perdition, have never ad- 
duced a tittle of eyidence from the gospel or fi'om any 
other trustworthy source in support of so unhallo,ved a 
belief. They have generally appealed to the devilries 
and orgies of heathen ,vorship; they have quoted the 
blasphemies of oriental Sufis and the imlnoralities 
sanctioned by the successors of l\:'Iohammed; but they 
have seldom, if ever, endeavored to discover the true 
and original character of the strange forn1s of fhith and 
"rorship ,vhich they can the ,york of the devil. If the 
Indians had fonned their notions of Christianity from 
the soldiers of Cortez and Pizarro, or if the Hindus had 
studied the principles of Christian morality in the lives 
of Clive and ,'T arren Hast.ings; or, to take a less ex- 
treme case, if a :à10hamn1edan, settled in England, 
",.ere to test the practical .working of Christian charity 
by the spirit displayed in the journals of our religious 
parties
 their notions of Christianity ,vould be about 
as correct as the ideas ,vhich thousands of educated 
Christians entertain of the diabolical cllaracter of 
heathen religion. Even Christianity has been de- 
praved into Jesuitism and l\Iormonism, and if ,ve, as 
Protestants, claim the right to appeal to the gospel as 
the only test by ,vhich our faith is to be judged, ,ve 
n1ust grant a similar privilege to l\1011amIuedans and 
Buddhists, and to all who possess a written and, as they 
believe, reyealed authority for the articles of their faith. 
But though no one is likely to deny the necessity of 
studying each religion in its most ancient form and 
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from its original documents, before ,ve venture t
 pro- 
nounce our verdict, the difficulties of this task are such 
that in them more than in anything else, must be 
sought the cause ,yhy so fe"w of our best thinkers and 
writers have devoted thems.elves to a critical and his- 
torical study of the religions of the world. All im- 
portant religions have sprung up in the East. Their 
sacred books are ,vritten in Eastern tongues, and SOlne 
of them are of such ancient date that those even "who 
profess to believe in theIn, admit that they are unable 
to understand them ,,
ithout the help of translations and 
commentaries. Until very lately the sacred books of 
three of the most important religions, those of the 
Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Parsis, ,,'ere totally 
unknown in Europe. It ,vas one of the most impor- 
tant results of the study of Sanskrit, or the ancient 
language of India, that through it the key, not only to 
the sacred books of the Brahn1ans, the Vedas, but like- 
,vise to those of the Buddhists and Zoroastrians, "was re- 
covered. And nothing sho\vs more strikingly the rapid 
progress of Sanskrit scholarship than that even Sir 
vVilliam Jones, ,vhose name has stil1, with many, a 
more fan1iliar sound than the nalnes of Colebrook, 
Burnouf, and Lassen, should have kno,vn nothing of 
tIle Vedas; that he should never have read a line of 
the canonical books of the Buddhists, and that he ac- 
tually expressed his belief that Buddha ,vas the same 
as the Teutonic deity W o
an or Odin, and Sâkya, 
another name of Buddha, the same as Shishac, king of 
Egypt. The same distinguished scholar never per- 
ceived the intinlate relationship bebveen the language 
of the Zcnd- Avesta and Sanskrit, and he declared the 
whole of the Zoroastrian writings to be modern for 
gerles. 
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E yen at present ,ve are not yet in possession of a 
con1plete edition, much less of any trustworthy transla.. 
tion, of the Vedas; ,ve only possess the originals of a 
fe,v books of the Buddhist canon; and though the 
text of the Zend-A vesta has he en edited in its entirety, 
its interprl\tation is beset with greater difficulties than 
that of the Vedas or the Tripitaka. A study of the 
ancient religions of China, those of Confucius and 
Laotse, presupposes an acquaintance with Chinese, a 
language ,vhich it takes a life to learn thoroughly; 
and even the religion of l\lohammed, though n10re ac- 
cessihle than any other Eastern religion, cannot be 
fully exan1Ïned except by a 111<1ster of Arabic. I t is 
less surprising, therefore, than it might at first appear, 
that a comprehensive and scholarlike treahnent of the 
religions of the ,vorlel should stiU be a desideratuln. 
Scholars ,vho have gained a kno,vledge of the lan- 
guage, and thereby free access to original doculnents, 
find so lnuch ,york at hand ,vhich none but themselves 
can do, that they grudge the time for collecting and 
arranging, for the henefit of the public at large, the 
results which they have ohtained. Nor need ,ve ,yon- 
der that critical historians should rather ahstain from 
the study of the religions of antiquity than trust to 
n1e1'e translations and seeond-hand authorities. 
Under these circumstances ,ve feel all the more 
thankful if ,ve n1eet ,vith a "Triter like 1\1. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, ,,,110 has acquired a knowledge of East- 
ern languages sufficient to enahle him to consult original 
te'\:Ìs and to control the researches of other scholars, 
and who at the same time commands tl1at ,vide vie,v of 
the history of human thought ,vhich enahles him to 
assig
1 to each system its proper place, to perceive its 
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most salient features, and to distinguish between .what 
is really important and .what is not, in the lengthy 
lucubrations of ancient poets and prophets. 
I. Bar- 
thélemy Saint-Hilaire is one of the l110st accomplished 
scholars of ..France; and his reputation as the trans
 
]ator of Aristotle has Inade us almost forget that the 
Professor of Greek Philosophy at the Collège de 
France 1 is the sanle as the active \vriter in the 
" Globe" of 1827, and the " National" of 1830; the 
saIne who signed the protest against the July "ordon
 
nances," and ,vho in 1848 was Chief Secretary of the 
Provisional Governn1ent. If such a man takes the 
trouble to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit, and to at- 
tend, in the saIne college where he was professor, the 
lectures of his own colleague, the late Eugène Bur- 
nouf, his publications on Hindu philosophy and religion 
,vill naturally attract a large alllount of public interest. 
The Sanskrit scholar by profession works and publishes 
chiefly for the benefit of other Sanskrit scholars. He 
is satisfied with bringing to light the ore ,vhich he has 
extracted by patient labor fronl alnong the dusty 1\18S. 
of the East India House. He seldoln takes the trouble 
to separate the metal froln the ore, to purify or to 
strike it into current coin. He is but too often apt to 
forget no lasting addition is ever nlade to the treasury 
of luunan knowledge unless the results of special re- 
search are translated into the universal language of 
science, and rendered available to every person of in- 
tellect and education. A division of labor seems 
1110st conducive to this end. We ,vant a class of in- 


11\1. Barth,:lemy Saint-Hilaire resigned the cJ.air of Greek literature at 
tbe Collège de France after the coup d' état of 1851, declining to take the 
oath of allegiance to the existing government 
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terpreters, nlCl1 such as M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, 
,vho are fully competent to follo,v and to control the 
researches of professional students, and ,vho at the 
same tin1e bave not forgotten the language of the 
world. 
In his ,york on Buddhism, of ,vhich a second edition 
has just appeared, 1\1. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has 
undertaken to give to the ,yorld at large the really 
trushvorthy and ilnportant resu1ts ,vhich have been ob- 
tained by the laborious researches of oriental scholars, 
from the original documents of that interesting and 
still mysterious religion. It ,vas a task of no ordinary 
difficulty, for although these researches are of very 
recent date, and belong to a period of Sanskrit seholar- 
ship posterior to Sir 'V. Jones and Colebrook, yet such 
is the amount of evidence brought together by the 
combined industry of Hodgson, Turnour, Csoma de 
Körös, Stanislas Julien, Foucaux, FausbölI, Spence 
I-Iardy, but above all, of the late Eugène Bnrnouf, 
that it required no COinmon patience and discriIl1ina- 
tion to COlnpose froin such materials so accurate, and at 
the same tin1e so lucid and readable a book on Bud- 
dhisnl as that ,vhich ,ve o,ve to M. Barthélen1Y Saint- 
Hilaire. The greater part of it appeared originally in 
the" Journal des Savants," the time-honored organ of 
the French Academy, ,vhich counts on its staff the 
names of Cousin, Flourens, Villemain, Biot, 1\iignet, 
Littré, etc., and admits as contributors sixteen only of 
the most illustrious members of that illustrious body, 
la crême de la crênle. 
Though much had been said and ,vritten about 
Buddhism, - enough to frighten priests by seeing 
thcrnselves anticipated in auricular confession, beads, 
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and tonsure by the LalllaS of Thibet,I and to discon- 
cert philosophers by finding themselves outbid in posi- 
tivism and nihilisln by the inu1ates of Chinese monas- 
teries, - the real beginning of an historical and crit- 
ical study of the doctrines of Buddha dates from the 
year 1824. In that year 1\11'. Hodgson announced the 
fact that the original doculnents of the Buddhist canon 
had been preserved in Sanskrit in the monasteries of 
Nepal. Before that tilne our information on Buddhism 
had been derived at randol'll fronl China, Japan, Bur- 
mah, Thibet, l\Iongolia, and Tartary; and though it 'was 
kno,vn that the Buddhist literature in all these coun- 
tries professed itself to be derived, directly or indi- 
rectlv, froIn India, and that the technical tenl1S of that 
oJ 
religion, not excepting the very name of Buddha, had 
their etymology in Sanskrit only, no hope was enter- 
tained that the originals of these various translations 
could ever be recovered. lVII'. Hodgson, 'who settled 
in N epa1 in 1821, as political resident of the East India 
Company, and whose ey
s 'vere ahvays open, not only 
to the natural history of that little-explored country, 
but like,vise to its antiquities, its languages, and tradi- 
tions, ,vas not long before he discovered that his friends, 


1 The late Abb
 Huc pointed out the similarities between the Bu(1tlhist 
and Roman Catholic ceremonials with such naïveté, that, to his surprise, he 
found his delightful Travels in Tltibet placed on the" Index." "On ne 
peut s'empêcher d"être frappé," he writes, "de leur rapport ayec Ie 
Catholici::5me. La crosse, la mitre, la dalmatique, la chape ou pluvial, que 
les grand::5 Lamas portcnt cn voyage, ou lorsqu'i18 font quelque céré>monie 
hors du temple; I'office à deux choeurs, la psalmodie, les exorcisme
, l'en- 
censoir soutenu l)ar cinq chaines, et pouvant s'ouvrir et se fermer à volonté; 
le
 Lénédicíions données par les Lamas en étendant la main droite sur Is 
tête des fidèles; Ie chapelet, Ie céliLat ecclésiastique, les retraites spidtuelles, 
Ie cuIte ùes saints, les jeûnes, les processions, les litanies, l'eau bénite; voilà 
autant de rapports que les Bouddhistes ont avec nOl1s." He might have 
adùed tonsure, relics, and the cOllfes8ional. 
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the p
iests of Nepal, possessed a complete literature of 
their O'VI1. That literature was not 'written in the 
spoken dialect::; of the country, but in Sanskrit. Mr. 
Hodgson procured a catalogue of all the 'works, still in 
existence, ,vhich formed the Buddhist canon. He 
after\vards succeeded in procuring copies of these 
,yorks, and he ,vas able in 1824 to send about sixty 
volumes to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. As no 
11lelnber of that soeiety seelned inclined to devote hiIn- 
self to the study of these 1\1S8., 1\1:1'. Hodgson sent hvo 
cOlnplete collections of the same :NISS. to the Asiatic 
Society of London and the Société Asiatique of Paris. 
Before alluding to the brilliant results \vhich the last- 
nalned collection produced in the hands of Eugène 
Burnouf, \ve must mention the labors of other stu- 
dents ,vhich preceded the publication of Burnouf's 
researches. 
1\11'. Hodgson himself gave to the ,vorld a number 
of valuable essays ,vri tten on the spot, and after\vards 
collected under the title of "Illustrations of the Lit- 
erature and Religion of the Buddhists," Serampore, 
1841. He established the iUlportant fact, in accordance 
with the traditions of the priests of Nepal, that sonle 
of the Sanskrit documents ,vhich he recovered had ex- 
isted in the monasteries of Nepal ever since the second 
century of our era, and that the ,vhole of that colIpc- 
tion had, five or six hundred years later, when Bud- 
dhisln becalne definitely established in Thibet, been 
translated into the language of that country. As the art 
of printing had been introduced fronl China into Thibet, 
there \vas less difficulty in procuring cOlllplete copies of 
the ThibC'tan translation of the Buddhist canon. The 
rev.! diffie ulty was to find a person acquainted vâth the 
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language. Bya fortunate con.currence of circumstances, 
however, it so happened that about the same time when 
1\11'. Hodgson's discoveries began to attract the atten- 
tion of oricl1Ìal scholars at Calcutta, a Hungarian, of 
the DaIne of Alexander Csolna de J{örös, arrived there. 
He had Inade his 'way from Hungary to Thibet on foot, 
,vithout any IneallS of his o,vn, and ,vitli the sole ob- 
ject of discovering sOIne,vhere in Central Asia the na- 
tive home of the Hungarians. Arrived in Thibet, his 
enthusias111 found a ne,v vent in acquiring a languagû 
,vhich no European before his time had mastered, and 
in exploring the vast colJection of the canonical books 
of the Buddhists, preserved in that language. Though 
he arrived at Ca1cutta ahnost without a penny, he met 
,vith a hearty \velcome fronl the members of the Asiatic 
Society, and ,vas enabled with their assistance to pub- 
lish the resu1ts of his extraordinary researches. People 
ha ve complained of the length of the sacrpd books of 
other nations, but there are none that approach in bl-ilk 
to the sacred canon of the Thibetans. It consists of two 
collections, conll11only caUed the " J{anjur" and" Tan- 
jur." The proper spelling of their nanles is Bkah- 
hgyur, pronounced J{ah-gyur, and Bstan-hgyur, pro- 
nounced Tan-gyur. The Kanjur consists, in its dif- 
ferent editions, of 100, 102, or 108 volumes folio. It 
comprises 1,083 distinct ,,'orks. The Tanjur consists 
of 225 volumes folio, each weighing from four to five 
pounds in the edition of Peking. Editions of this 
colo
sal code were printed at Peking, I..Jhassa, and 
other p1aces.. The edition of the J{anjur published at 
Peking, by comlnalld of the Elnperor J{:hian-Lung, 
sold for Æ600. A copy of the Kanjur ,vas bartered 
for 7,000 oxen by the Buriates, and the pame trib8 paid 
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1,200 silver rubles for a complete copy of the Kanjur 
and Tanjur together. 1 Such a jungle of religious 
literature - the 1110st excellent hiding-place 1ye should 
think, for Lalllas and Dalai-Lamas - was too llluch 
even for a luan ,vho could travel on foot froIll Hun- 
gary to 'fhibet. The Hungarian enthusiast, however, 
though he did not translate the ,vhole, gave a 1110st val- 
uable analysis of this ilnmense biLle, in the twentieth 
vohune of the "Asiatic Researches," sufficient to 
establish the fact that the principal portion of it 'was a 
translation from the same Sanskrit originals which had 
'been discovered in Nepal by 
Ir. Hodgson. Csoma 
de Körös died soon after he had given to the ,vorld 
the first fruits of his labors, - a victiln to his heroic 
devotion to the study of ancient languages and re- 
ligions. 
It was another fortunate coincidence that, contem- 
poraneously ,,
ith the discoveries of Hodgson and 
Cson1a de Körös, another scholar, Sclullidt of St. 
Petersburg, had so far advanced in the study of the 
l\fongolian language, as to be able to translate portions 
of the l\Iongolian version of the Buddhist canon, and 
thus fonvard the elucidation of some of the problellls 
connected ,vith the religion of Buddha. 
It never rains but it pours. 'Vhereas for years, 
nay, for centuries, not a single original document of 
the Buddhist religion had been accessible to the 
scholars of Europe, 1ve 'witness, in the small space of 
ten years, the recovery of four complete Buddhist lit- 
eratures. In addition to the discoveries of Hodgson 
in Nepal, of Csoma de Körös in Thibet, and of Schmidt 
in 
Iongolia, the Honorable George Turnour suddenly 
1 Die Religion des Buddha, yon Kõppen, vol. ii. p. 282. 
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presented to the .world the Buddhist literature Gf Cey.. 
lon, composed in the sacred language of that island, the 
ancient Pâli. The existence of that literature had been 
known before. Since 1826 Sir Alexander Johnston had 
been engaged in col1ecting authentic copies of the Ma- 
hâvansa, the Râgâvali, and the Râgaratnâkarî. These 
copies \vere translated at his suggestion from Pâli into 
Inodern Singhalese and thence into English. The 
publication \vas intrusted to 1\11'. Edward UphaIn, and 
the \vork appeared in 1833, under the title of " Sa- 
cred and Historical VV orks of Ceylon," dedicated to 
'Villiam IV. Unfortunately, \vhether through fraud 
or through misunderstanding, the priests \vho .were to 
have procured an authentic copy of the PâIi originals 
and translated theln into the vernacular language, ap- 
pear to have formed a compilation of their own from 
various sources. The official translators by \vhom this 
mutilated Singhalese abridgInent was to have been ren- 
dered into English, took still greater liberties; and the 
"Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon" had hardly 
been published before Burnouf, then a Inere beginner 
in the study of Pâli, was able to prove the utter 
uselessness of that translation. Mr. Turnour, ho\v- 
ever, soon nlade up for this disappointment. He set 
to work in a more scholarlike spirit, and after acquir- 
ing himself a knowledge of the Pâ1i language, he 
published several important essays on the Buddhist 
canon, as preserved in Ceylon. These were follo\ved 
by an edition and t.ranslation of the l\1ahâvansa, or 
the history of Ceylon, \vritten in the fifth century after 
Christ, and giving an account of the island from the 
earliest tinles to the beginning of the fourth century 
A. D. Several continuations of that history are in ex.. 
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istence, L.Jt 
Ir. Turnour ,vas prevented by an early 
death from continuing his edition beyond the original 
portion of that chronicle. The exploration of the 
Ceylonese literature has since been taken up again 
by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly (died 1862), ,vhose essays 
are unfortunately scattered about in Singhalese period- 
icals and little known in Europe; and by the Rev. 
Spence Harely, for twenty years \Vesleyan missionary 
in Ceylon. His two ,yorks, "Eastern Monachislll" 
and "Manual of Bu(ldhisnl," are fun of interesting 
matter, hut as they are chiefly derived from Singhalese, 
and even lllore modern sources, they require to be used 
with ('antioll. 1 
In the same manner as the Sanskrit originals of 
Nepal ,vere translated by Buddhist missionaries into 
Thibetan, l\fongoJian, and, as \ve shall soon see, into 
Chinese and l\Iandshu,2 the Pâli originals of Ceylon 
were carried to Burmah and Siam, and translated there 
into the languages of those countries. Hardly any- 
thing has as yet been done for exploring the literature 
of these two countries, ,vhich open a promising field for 
anyone mllbitious to follow in the footsteps of Hodg- 
son, Cso111a, and Turnour. 
A very iIllportant collection of Buddhist 1\1S8. has 
lately been brought from Ceylon to Europe by 1\1. 
Grimblot, and is no'v deposited in the IJllperial Library 
at Paris. This col1ection, to judge from a report pub- 
lished in 1866 in the "Journal des Savants," by J\f. 
Br.rthélemy Saint-Hilaire, consists of no Jess than 


1 The same author has lately published another valuable work, TIe 
Legends and lïleOl'ies of the Buddhists. London, 1866. He died in 
1868. 
2 lJélan!}es Asiatiques, vol. ii. p. 373. 
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eighty-seven ,vorks; and, as some of them are repre- 
sented by 11lore than one copy, the total number of 
MSS. 
lInoullts to one hundred and twenty-one. They 
fill altogether 14,000 pahn leaves, and are \vritten 
partly in Singhalese, partly in BUrInese characters. 
Next to Ceylon, Bunnah and Siam ,,?ould seeIn to be 
the Ì\VO countries most likely to yield large collections 
of Pâli 
ISS., and the 
ISS. ,vhieh no,v exist in 
Ceylon nlay, to a considerable extent, be traced back 
to these t\VO countries. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the TanlÍI conquerors of Ceylon are 
reported to have burnt every Buddhist book they could 
discover, in the hope of thus destroying the vitality of 
that detested religion. Buddhisnl, however, though 
persecuted, -or, more probably, because persecuted, 
- remained the national reli;Úon of the island, and il
 
the eighteenth century it had recovered its former as- 
cendency. l\fissions ,vere then sent to Sian) to procure 
authentic copies of the sacred doculnents ; priests prop- 
erly ordained ,vere imported from Burmah; and several 
libraries, which contain both the canonical and the 
profane literature of BuddhisIu, \vere founded at 
Dadala, Ambagapitya, and other places. 
The sacred canon of the Buddhists is caned the 
to' Tripitaka," i. e. the three baskets. The first basket 
contains aU that has reference to morality, or Vinaya ; 
the second contains the Sûtras, i. e. the discourses of 
Buddha; the third includes all works treatil1O' of doO'- 
t"> b 
Inatic philosophy or metaphysics. The second and 
third baskets are sometimes cOlllprehended under the 
generalllalue of" Dharma," or la,v, and it has become 
usual to apply to the third basket the name of " Abhid- 
harma," or by-law. The first and second pitakas 
VOL. I. 13 
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contain each five separate works; the third contains 
seven. 
I. GriIn blot has secured 1\188. of neady every 
one of these 'works, and he has likewise brought home 
copies of the fanIons comnlentaries of Buddhaghosha. 
These comlncntaries are of great ilnportance; for al- 
though Bucldhaghosha lived as late as 430 A. D., he is 
supposed to haye been the translator of more ancient 
C01111nentaries, brought in 316 B. c. to Ceylon from 
1\iagadha by :\lahincla, the son of Asoka, translated by 
hinl fronl Pâli into Singhalese, and retranslated by 
Buddhaghosha into Pâli, the original language both 
of the canonical books and of their comnlentaries. 
"Thether historical criticism "\:vill allo,v to the commen- 
taries of Buddhaghosha the authority due to documents 
of the fourth century before Christ, is a question that 
has vet to be settled. But evel1 as a colJector of ear- 
lier traditions and as a ,vriter of the fifth century after 
Christ, his authority ,voldd be considerable with regard 
to the solution of some of the Inost important problems 
of Indian history and chronology. Some scholars \\Tho 
have ,vritten on the history of Buddhism have clearly 
sho,vn too strong an inclination to treat the stateulents 
contained in the comnlentaries of Buddhaghosha as 
purely historical, forgetting the great interval of time 
by ,vhich he is separated from the events .which he 
relates. No doubt if it could be proved that Buddha- 
ghosha's ,,'orks ,vere literal translations of the so-called 
" Attakatl} âs " or con1l11entaries brought by 1\iahinda to 
Ceylon, this ,vould con
iderably enhance their his- 
torical value. But the ,vhole account of these transla- 
tior..s rests on tradition, and if we consider the extraor- 
dinary precautions taken, according to tradition, by the 
LXX. translators of the Old Testament, and then ob- 
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serve the discrepancies behveen the chronology of the 
Septuagint and that of the Hebrew text, .we shall be 
better able to appreciate the risk of trusting to oriental 
translations, even to those that pretend to be literal. 
The idea of a faithful literal translation seems alto.. 
gether foreign to oriental minds. Granted that 
1a- 
hinda translated the original Pâli comnlel1taries into 
Singhalese, there \vas nothing to restrain him from in- 
serting anything that he thought likely to be useful to 
his ne\v converts. Granted that Buddhaghosha trans- 
lated these translations back into PâIi, \vhy should he 
not have incorporated any facts that \vere then be- 
lieved and had been handed down by tradition from 
generation to generation ? 'Vas he not at liberty, 
- nay, would he not have felt it his duty, to explain 
apparent difficulties, to remove contradictions, and to 
correct palpable mistakes? In our time, .when even 
the contemporaneous evidence of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Livy, or J ornandes is sifted by the most nnCOIll- 
pronlÍsing skepticism, we must not expect a more mer- 
ciful treatInent for the annals of Buddhism. Scholars 
engaged in special researches are too ,vining to ac- 
quiesce in evidence, particularly if that evidence has 
been discovered by their own efforts and comes before 
theln .with all the charms of novelty. But, in the 
broad daylight of historical criticism, the prestige of 
such a \vitness as Bucldhaghosha soon dwindles a\vay, 
and his staten1ents as to kings and councils eight hun- 
dred years before his time are in truth \vorth no more 
than the stories told of Arthur by Geoffrey of 1\1:on- 
mouth, or the accounts \ve read in Liyy of the early 
history of l{ome, 
One of the most important ,vorks of 1\1:. Grimblot's 
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collection, and one that "re hope win soon be published, 
is a history of Buddhism in Ceylon, cåIled the "DÎpa- 
vansa." The only ,vork of the sanle character .which 
has hitherto been known is the "1\lahàvansa," pub- 
lished by the Honorable George Turnour. But this is 
professedly based on the" Dîpavansa," and is probably 
of a llluch later date. l\lahânâma, the compiler of the 
")Iahâvansa," lived about 500 A. D. His ,york was 
continued by later chroniclers to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Though l\lahânâlna 'wrote to- 
'wards the end of the fifth century after Christ, his own 
share of the chronicle seelns to have ended ,,,ith the 
year 302 A. D., and a commentary ,yhich he wrote on 
his own chronicle likewise breaks off at that period. 
The exact date of the "DÎpaval1sa" is not yet known; 
but as it also breaks off with the death of 1\lâhasena in 
302 A. D., ,ve cannot ascribe to it, for the present, any 
higher authority than could be commanded by a ,yriter 
of the fourth century after Christ. 
'Ve now' return to 1\11'. Hodgson. His collections 
of Sanskrit 
ISS. had been sent, as we saw, to tbe 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta from 1824 to 1839, to the 
Royal Asiatic Society in London in 1835, and to the 
Société Asiatique of Paris in 1837. They remained 
dornlant at Calcutta and in London. At Paris, ho,v- 
ever, these Buddhist 1\1:SS. fell into the hands of Bur- 
nouf. Unappalled by their size and tediousness, he set 
to ,york, and was not long before he disco
ered their 
p;xtrenle inlportance. After seven years of careful 
study, Burnouf published, in 1844, his 'I. Introduction 
à l'Hist.oire du Buddhisllle." It is this ,york which laid 
the fonnclation for a systelnatic study of the religion of 
Buddha. Thongh ackno\vledging the great value of the 
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researches nUlde in the Buddhist literatures of Thibet, 

iongo1ia, China, and Ceylon, Burnouf sho,ved that 
Buddhisln, being of Indian origin, ought to be studied 
first of all in the original Sanskrit documents, preserved 
in Nepal. Though he lllodestly called his work an 
"Introduction to the History of Buddhism," there 
are fe,v points of importance 011 which his industry 
has not brought. together the most valuable evidence, 
and his genius shed a novel and brilliant light. The 
death of Burnouf in 1851 put an end to a ,york ,vhich, 
if finished accó
di
lg' to the plan sketched out by the 
author in the preface, ,vould have been the most per- 
fect lnonument of oriental scholarship. A volume 
published after his death, in 1852, contains a translation 
of one of the canonic
l boo;ks of Nepal, ,vith notes and 
appendices, the latter full of the most valuable inforrna- 
tion on some of the !Ì16r
 intricate questions of Bud- 
dl1Ïsm. Though lnuch relllai
led to be done, and though 
a very small breach only had been n1ade in the vast 
pile of Sanskrit 1\ISS. presénted by 1'1r Hodgson to 
the Asiastic Societies of Paris and London, no one has 
been bold enough to continue what Burnouf left un- 
finished. The only ill1portant additions to our kno,vl- 
edge of Buddhism since his death are an edition of the 
" Lalita- Vistara," or the life of Buddha, prepared by 
a native, the learned Babu Rajendralal 
Iittra; an 
edition of the Pâli original of the "Dhamnlapadam,'. 
by Dr. Fausböll, a Dane; and last, not least, the ex- 
cellent translation by 1\1. Stanislas Julien, of the life 
and travels of Hiouen- Thsang. This Chinese pilgrinl 
had visited India from 629 to 645 A. D., for the purpose 
of learning Sanskrit, and translating fi'om Sanskrit 
into Chinese some important ,yorks on the religion 
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and philosophy of the Buddhists; and his account of 
the geography, the social, religious, and political state 
of India at the beginning of the seventh century is in.. 
valuable for studying the practical \vorking of that re- 
ligion at a time ,vhen its influence began to decline, and 
\vhen it 'was soon to be supplanted by moden1 Brahman- 
ism and J\iohamlnedanisln. 
It \Vas no easy task for 
i. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire 
to make hirIlself acquainted "Tith all these works. The 
study of Buddhism would almost seem to be beyond 
the po\ver of any single individual, if it required a 
practical acquaintance \vith all the languages in ,vhich 
the doctrines of Buddha have been \vritten down. 
Burnouf was probably the only man \vho, in addition 
to his know ledge of Sanskrit, did not shrink from ac- 
quiring a practical kno\vleJge of Thibetan, Pâli, Sin- 
ghalese, and Burmese, in order to prepare himself for 
such a task. The saIne scholar had shown, however, 
that though it \vas Ï1npossible for a Thibetan, Mongolian, 
or Chinese scholar to arrive, \vithout a kno\vledge of 
Sanskrit, at a correct understanding of the doctrines 
of Buddha, a knowledge of Sanskrit \vas sufficient for 
entering into their spirit, for comprehending their origin 
and growth in India, and their modification in the dif- 
ferent countries \vhere they took root in later times. 
Assisted by his falniliarity "rith Sanskrit, and bringing 
into the field, as a ne\v and valuable auxiliary, his inti- 
Inate acquaintance ,vith nearly all the systems of phi- 
losophy and religion of both the ancient and modern 
worlds, l\L Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has succeeded in 
dra\ving a picture, both lively and correct, of the origin, 
the' character, the strong as well as 'weak points, of the 
religion of Buddha. He has become the first historian 
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of B uddhisln. He has not been carried a ,va y by a 
temptation \vhich must have been great for 0110 ,vho is 
able to read in the past the lessons for the pre::;ent or 
the future. fIe has not used Budclhisn1 either as a 
bugbear or as a be.::n idéal. He is satisfied with stating 
in his preface that Blany lessons might be learned Ly 
11lodern philosop]H.>rs fi'onl a study of Buddhisl1l, but 
in the body of the work he never perverts the chair of 
+.he historian into the pulpit of the preacher. 
Ii'This book nwy offer one other advantage," IH
 
'wntes, "and I regret to say that at present it may 
seeln to come opportunely. It is the misfortune of our 
times that the sallIe doctrines ,vhich form the founda- 
tion of Buddhislll meet at the hands of SOlne of our 
philosophers ,vith a favor which they ill deserve. For 
S01110 years we have seen systems arising in which 
meteulPsychosis and translnigratiol1 are highly spoken 
of, and attenlpts are lnade to explain the world and 
man without either a God or a Providence
 exactly as 
Buddha did. A fhture life is refused to the yearnings 
of lnankind, and the ilnmortality of the soul is replaced 
by the inlmortality of ,vorks. God is dethronod, and 
in I-lis place they substitute nlan, the only being, "re 
are told, in "\v hich the Infinite becomes conscious of 
itself. These theories are recommended to us some- 
titnes in the name of science, or of history, or philology, 
or even of metaphysics; and though they are neither 
ne'w or very original, yet they can do Inuch injury to 
feeble hearts. This is not the place to exalnine these 
theories, and their authors are both too learned and too 
sincere to c1eserve to be condemned sUITlluarily and 
without discussion. But it is ,veIl that they should 
know by the example, too little kno,vn, of Buddhism. 
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what LecOlncs .of tHan if he depends on hilllself alone, 
and if his Inetlitations, lnisled by a pride of ,vhich he is 
hardly conscious, briug hiln to the precipice ,vhere 
Buddha was lost. I anI well aware of all the differ- 
enccs, and 1 anI not going to in5tult our contelnporary 
philosophers by confounding thenl indiscrinlinate]y with 
Buddha, although addressing to both the sanle reproof. 
I ackn\.)\\-ledo'e willinO'l y all their additional nlerits, 
;:-, 0 
,,-hie h arc considerable. But systenls of philosophy 
must ahvays be judged by the conclusions to which 
they lead, ,vhatever road they nlay follo,v in reaching 
thenl; and their conclusions, though obtained by differ- 
. PHt Ineans, are not therefore le:>!ìs objectionable. Bud- 
dha arrived at his conclusion
 2,400 years ago. He 
proclailued and practiced theln ,yith an energy ,vhich 
is not likely to be surpassed, even if it be equaled. 
He displayed a childlike intrepidity ,vhich no one can 
exceed, nor can it be supposed that any systelu in 
our days could again acquire so powerful an ascendency 
over the souls of Iuen. It ,vould be useful, ho,vever, 
if the authors of these modern systems ,vould just cast 
a glance at the theories and destinies of Buddhism. 
It is not philosophy in the sense in ,yhich ,ve under- 
stand tlJis great n::nne, nor is it religion in the sense of 
ancient Paganisnl, of Christianity, or of l\iohanlmedan- 
iSlll; hut it contains elements of all "Torked up into a 
pelfectly independent doctrine ,vhich ackno,vledges 
nothing in the universe but man, and obstinately re- 
fuses to recognize anything else, though confounding 
man with nature in the lnidst of which he lives. Hence 
an thuse aberrations of Buddhi5111 which ouO'ht to be 
4:"' 
a warning to others. Unfortunately, if people rarely 
profit by their own filUltS, they profit yet nlore rarely 
by the hlU1tS of others." (" Introduction," p. vii.) 
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But though 1\1. BarthélenlY Saint-Hilaire (L)es not 
write history Inerely for the sake of those Inasked 
batteries which French writers have used ,yith so 
Dluch skill at all tilHes, but more particularly during 
the late years of 1111pcrial sway, it is clear, from the 
remarks ju
t quoted, that our author is not satisfied 
,vith silnply chronicling the dry facts of Buddhisru, 
or turning into French the tedious discourses of its 
founder. His ,vork is an anirnated sketch, giving too 
little rather than too nluch. It is just the book ,vhich 
,-vas "ranted to dispel the erroneous notions about 
Buddhisnl, which are still current alTIOng educated 
men, and to excite an interest which 111ay lead those 
,vho are naturally fi.
ightened by the appaHing propor- 
tions of Buddhist literature, and the uncouth sounds 
of Buddhist ternlinology, to a study of the quartos of 
Burnouf, Turnour, and others. To those ,vho nlay 
,vish for more detailed information on Buddhism, than 
could be given by:àL Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, con- 
sistently ,yith the plan of his ,vork, we can strongly 
recornnlend the ,vork of a Ger111an writer, "Die Re- 
ligion des Buddha," von !{öppen, Berlin, 1857. It is 
founded on the same l1laterials as the French ,york, but 
being "Titten by a scholar and for scholars, it enters on 
a Illore minute examination of all that has been said or 
written on Buddha and Buddhism. In a second vol- 
ume the same learned and industrious student ha
 
lately published a history of Buddhism in Thibet. 
l\I. Barthélelny Saint-Hilaire
s ,york is divided into 
three portions. The first contains an account of the 
origin of Buddhism, a life of Buddha, and an examina- 
tion of Buddhist ethics and nletaphysics. In the 
second he describes the state of Buddhism in India 
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n the seventh century of our era, from the materi- 
als supplied by the travels of Hiouen- Thsang. The 
third gives a description of Buddhislll as actually ex- 
isting in Ceylon, and as lately described by an eye- 
,vitne
s, the Rev. Spence Hardy. \Ve shall confine 
ourselves chiefly to the first part, \vhich treats of the 
life and teaching of Buddha. 
1\1. Barthéh
nIY Saint-Hilaire, following the exanlple 
of Bnrnouf, Lassen, and "\Vilson, accepts the date of 
th
 Ceylonese era 543 R. c. as the date of Buddha's 
death. 'rhough \ve cannot enter here into long chron- 
ological discussions, we must renIark, that this date 
,vas clearly obtained by the Buddhists of Ceylon by 
calculation, not by historical tradition, and that it is 
easy to point out in that calculation a mistake of about 
seyenty years. The 1110re plausible date of Buddha's 
death i:-; 477 B. c. For the purposes, ho\vever, \vhich 
1\11. BarthélenlY Saint-Hilaire had in vie\v, this differ- 
ence is of slllall importance. 'Ve kno\v so little of 
the history of India during the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies n. c., that the stage on \vhich he represents 
Buddha as preaching and teaching \vould have had 
very nluch the sanIe background, the sanle costulne 
and accessories, for the sixth as for the fifth cen- 
tury B. c. 
In the life of Buddha, \vhich extends from pp. 1 to 
79, 1\1. Barthélelny Saint-Hilaire follows ahnost ex- 
clusively the" Lalita- Vistara." This is one of the Blost 
popular \vorks of the Buddhists. It forms part of the 
Buddhist canon; and as \ve know of a translation into 
Chinesp-, which :ßl. Stanislas J uEen ascribes to the yeal 
76 A. D., we may safely refer its original composition to 
an ante-Christian date. It has been pub1ished in San- 
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skrit hy Babu Rajendralal :Ylittra, and we owe to IV!. 
Foucaux an edition of the same \vork in its Thibetan 
translation, the first Thibetan text printed in Europe. 
From specin1cns that ,ve have seen, ,ve should think it 
\youhl be highly desirable to have an accurate transla- 
tion of the Chinese text, such as M. Stanislas Julien 
alone is able to give us.! Fe,v people, however, except 
scholars, ,vould have the patience to read this ,york 
either in its English or French translation, as may be 
seen fr01n the foUowing specimen, containing the be- 
ginning of Babu Rajendralal ì\.1iura's version: - 
" OU1! Salutation to all Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
Âryas, Srâvakas, and Pratyeka Buddhas of all times, 
past, present, and future; \vho are adored throughout 
the furthest limits of the ten quarters of the globe. 
Thus hath it been heard by me, that once on a tilne 
Bhagavat sojourned in the garden of Anâthapinclada, 


1 The advantages to be derived from these Chinese translations have 
been pointed out by M. Stanislas .Julien. The analytical structure of that 
language imparts to Ch
nese translations the character almost of a gloss; 
anà though we m'eel not fol1ow implicitly the interpretations of the San- 
skrit originals, adopted by the Chinese translators, still their antiquity would 
naturally impart to them a considerable value and interest. The following 
specimens were kindly communicated to me by :M. Stanislas J alien: - 
" Je ne sais si je vous ai communiqué autrefois les curieux pa
sages C]ui 
suivent: On lit dans Ie Lotus français, p. 271, I. 14, C'est que c'est une 
chose difficile Ü. rencontrer que la naissance d'un bouddha, aussi diffici1e à 
rencontrer que la fleur de I'D dumbara, que l'illtroduction du col d'une tor- 
tue dans l'oll'"erture d'un joug formé par Ie grand océan. 
"II y a en chinois: un bouddha est difficile à rpncontrer, comme les fleurs 
U dumùara et Palâça; et Cll outre comme si ulle tortue borglle voulait ren- 
contrer un tron dans un bois flottant (litt. Ie trou d'un bois Hottant.) 
"Lotus français, p. 39, I. 110 (Ies créatures), enchaînées par la concupis- 
cence com me par In queue du Yak, perpétuellement aveuglées en ce monde 
par les désirs, eUes ne cherchcnt pas Ie Buddha. 
"II y a en chinois. Profondément attachées aux cinq désirs - EIIe9 
les aiment comme Ie Yak aime sa queue. Par la concupiscence et l'amour 
eIles s'aveugleut elles-mêmes," etc. 
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at Getayana, in Srâvastí', accompanied by a venerable 
body of 12,000 Bhikshukas. There likewise accom- 
panied hin1 32,000 Bodhisattvas, all linked together by 
unity of caste, and perfect in the virtues of pâramitâ; 
,vho had made their cOInmand over Bodhisattva knowl- 
edge a pastin1e, ,,,ere illumined with the ]ight of Bod- 
hisa ttva dhâranîs, and ,vere masters of the dhâranís 
thenlselvcs; ,,,ho "'ere profound in their meditations, 
all submissive to the lord of Bodhisattvas, and pos- 
sessed absolute control over samâdhi; great in self-com- 
mand, refulgent in Bodhisattva forbearance, and re- 
plete with the Bodhisattva elcnle11t of perfection. Now 
then, Bhagavat arriving in the great city of Srâvastî, 
sojourned therein, respected, venerated, revered, and 
adored, by the fourfold congregation; by kings, princes, 
their counse]ors, prime ministers, and fol1o,vers; by 
retinues of kshatriyas, brâhmanas, householders, and 
n1inisters; hy citizens, foreigners, srânlanas, brâh- 
1nanas, recluses, and ascetics; and although regaled 
,yith all sorts of edibles and sauces, the best that could 
be prepared hy purveyors, and supplied with cleanly 
nlendicant apparel, begging pots, couches, and pain-as- 
suaging medicanlents, t.he benevolent lord, on ,vhom 
had been showered the prime of gifts and applauses, 
renlained unattached to them all, like ,vater on a lotus 
leaf; and the report of his greatness as the venerable, 
the absolute Buddha, the learned and ,veIl-behaved, 
the god of happy exit, the great kno,ver of ,vorlds, the 
valiant, the aU-controlling charioteer, the teacher of 
gods and men, the quinocular lord Buddha fully 111êllli- 
fest spread f.:1.r and wide in the ,vorld. And Bhagavat, 
lJaving by his own power acquired aU knowledge re- 
garding this ,vorld and the next, comprising devas, 
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mfiras, brâluuyas (followers of Bra11lnâ), srâmanas, 
and bràhnlanas, as subjects, that is both gods and nlen, 
sojourned here, imparting instructions in the true ]'P,- 
ligion, and expounding the principles of a brahmakarya, 
full and cOluplete in its nature, holy in its inlPort, pure 
and illunaculate in its character, auspicious is its be- 
ginning, auspicious its Illiddle, auspicious its end." 
The ,vhole work is written in a silnilar style, and 
where fact and legend, prose and poetry, sense and 
nonsense, are so Inixed together, the plan adopted by 
M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, of making bvo lives out 
of one, the one containing all that seeins possible, the 
other 'v hat seelns impossible, ,vould naturally recom- 
nlend itself. It is not a safe process, however, to distill 
history out of legend by silnply straining the legendary 
through the sieve of physical possibility. 
lany things 
are possible, and lnay yet be the mere inventions of 
later writers; and n1any things ,vhich sound impossible 
have been reclailned as historical, after relnoving from 
them the thin fihn of lllythological phraseology. 'Ve 
believe that the only use which the historian can safely 
make of the" Lalita- Vistara," is to employ it, not as evi- 
dence of facts ,vhich actually happened, but in iI1ustra- 
tion of the popular belief prevalent at the tinle ,vhen it 
was cOlnlnitted to ,vriting. "Tithout therefore adopt- 
ing the division of fact and fiction in the life of Buddha, 
as atten1pted by 1\1. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, ,ve yet 
believe that in order to avoid a repetition of childish 
absurdities, ,ve shall best consult the interest of our 
readers if ,ve folIo,v his example, and give a short and 
rational abstract of the life of Buddha as handed down 
by tradition, and committed to ,vriting not later than 
the first century B. c. 
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Budclha, or more correctly, the Buddha, - for 
Buddha is an appelJative Ineaning Enlightened, - was 
born at I{apilaxastn, the capital of a kingdo1l1 of the 
same llan1C, situated at the foot of the nlountains of 
K cpal, north of the present Oude. His father, the 
king of I\:apilavastu, ,vas of the fan1ily of the Sâkyas, 
and belonged to the clan of the Gautaluas. His 
mother ,vas 1\lâyàdêvJ, daughter of king Suprabuddha, 
and need "re say that she was as beautiful as he ,vas 
powerful and just? Buddha ,vas therefore by birth of 
the K.shatriya, or \varrior caste, and he took the name 
of $âkyn. from his family, and that of Gautmna from 
his clan, cIailning a kind of spiritual relationship ,yith 
the honored race of Gautalna. The nan1e of TIuddha, 
or the Buddha, dates fron1 a later period of his life, and 
so probably does the naine Sicldhârtha (he whose ob- 
jects have been accolliplished), though "'C are told 
that it was given hill1 in his childhood. His 1110ther 
died seven days after his birth, and the father confided 
the child to the care of his deceased wife's sister, \vho, 
however, had becn his ,vife even before the mother's 
death. The child grew up a most beautiful and most 
accomplished boy, who soon kne\v more than his mas- 
ters could teach him. He rcfused to take part in the 
games of his playnlates, and never felt so happy as 
'v hen he could sit alone, lost in meditation, in the deep 
shadows of the forest. It was there that his father 
found him when he had thought him lost, and in order 
to prevent the young prince from becoming a dreamer, 
the king deternlined to marry him at once. When the 
subject was mentioned by the aged ministers to the 
future heir to the throne, he demanded seven days for 
reflection, and convinced at last that not even Inarriage 
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could cli
turL the calm of his mind, he alIo\ved the 
ministers to look out for a princess. The princess se- 
lected "'"as the beautiful Gopâ, the daughter of Danda- 
pâni. Though her filther objected at first to lIeI' 
marrying a young prince \vho 'was represented to him 
as deficient in Inanliness and intellect, he gladly gave 
his c'onsent .when he sa\v the royal suitor distancing all 
his rivals, both in feats of arms and po\ver of n1Índ. 
Th('ir marriage proved one of the happiest, but the 
prince remained, as he had been before, absorbed in 
meditation on the proble
s of life and death. " N oth- 
ing is stable on earth," he used to say, "nothing is 
real. Life is like the spark produced by the friction of 
,yood. It is lighted and is extinguished, - we kno\v 
not whence it caIne or whither it goes. It is like the 
sound of a lyre, and the ,yise Inan asks in vain frolll 
whence it came and ,vhither it goes. There must be 
sonIC supreme intelligence \vhere ,ve could find rest. 
If I attained it, I could bring light to man; if I ,vere 
free IHyself, I could deliver the 'world." The king, 
,vho perceived the melancholy mood of the young 
prince, tried everything to divert him froIn his specula- 
tions: but all 'was in vain. Three of the nlost ordinary 
events that could happen to any man, proved of the 
ut1110st in1portance in the career of Buddha. 'Ve quote 
the description of these occurrences from 1\1. Barthé- 
lelny Saint-Hilaire:- 
" One day ,vhen the prince with a large retinue, was 
driving through the eastern gate of the city on the 
wa.y to one of his parks, he met on the road an old 
man, broken and decrepit. One could see the veins 
and llluscles over the whole of his 1)ody ; his teeth chat- 
tered, he ,vas covered with wrinkles, bald, and hardly 
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ahle to uttcr holIo\v and unmelodious sounds. He was 
bent on his stick, and an his lilnbs and joints trembled. 
"'Vho is that man?' said the prince to his coachn1an. 
'He is slnall and \veak, his flesh and his blood are 
dried up, his n1uscles stick to his skin, his head is 
w"hite, his teeth chatter, his body is ,vasted away; lean- 
ing OIl his stick he is hardly able to \valk, stumbling at 
every step. Is there sOlnething peculiar in his family, 
or is this the common lot of all created beings?' 
" , Sir,' replied the coachman, 'that man is sinking 
under old age; his senses have become obtuse, suffering 
has destroyed his strength, and he is despised by his 
relations. He is ,vithout support and useless, and peo- 
ple have abandoned hin1, like a dead tree in a forest. 
But this is not peculiar to his L'1mily. In every creat- 
ure youth is defeated by old age. Your father, your 
Ip.other, all your relations, all your friends, will come 
to the smne state; this is the appointed end of all creat- 
ures. ' 
H , Alas !' replied the prince, 'are creatures so 
ignorant, so \veak and foolish, as to be proud of the 
youth by \vhich they are intoxicated, not seeing the 
old age \"hich a,vaits them! As for me, I go a,vay. 
Coachman, turn 111Y chariot quickly. 'Vhat have I, 
the future prey of old age, - ,vhat have I to do ,vith 
pleasure? ' And the young prince rE'turned to the 
city \vithout going to his park. 
" Another tinle the prince ,vas driving through the 
southern gate to his pleasure garden, \vhen he per- 
ceived on the road a man suffering frOln inness, parched 
with fev
r, his body "wasted, covered \vith mud, ,vith- 
out a friend, without a home, hardly able to breathe, 
and frightened at the sight of himself and the approach 
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of death. Having questioned his coachn1an, and re- 
ceived fronI him the answer ,vhich he expected, the 
young prince said, 'Alas! health is but the sport of a 
dreaul, and the ft:'ar of suffering must take this frightful 
forn1. 'Yhere is the wise nlan ,vho, after having seen 
what he is, could any longer think of joy and pleas- 
ure ? ' The prince turned his chariot and returned to 
the city. 
" A third tillle he ,vas driving to his pleasure garden 
through the ,vestern gate, when he sa\va dead body 
on the road, lying on a bier, and covered ,vith a cloth. 
The friends stood about, crying, sobbing, tearing their 
hair, covering their heads with {lust, striking their 
breasts, and uttering ,vild cries. The prince, again 
calling hi
 coacllluan to witness this painful scene, 
exclaill1('d, '0 ,voe to youth, .which must be de- 
stroyed by old age! 'V oe to health, ,vhich ll1USt be 
destroyed by so man y diseases! tV oe to this life, 
where a Illan relnains so short a tirne! If there ,vere 
no old age, no disease, no death; if these could be 
made captive forever!' Then betraying for the first 
time his intentions, the young prince said, 'Let us 
turn back, I lnust think ho,v to accomplish deliver- 
, 
allce. 
" A last meeting put an end to his hesitation. He 
was driying through the northern gate on the ,yay to 
his pleasure gardens, ,vhen he sa\v a 111endicant ,vho 
appeared outwardly caIrn, subdued, looking do.wn- 
.wards, ,vcaring ,,,ith an air of dignity his religious 
vestment, and carrying an ahus-bowl. 
" , 'Vho is this n1an ?' asked the prince. 
" , Sir,' replied the coadnuHn, 'this man is one of 
t110se ,vho are caned bhikshus, or mendicants. He has 
VOL. I. 14 
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renouncel1 all pleasures, all desires, and leads a life of 
austerity. He tries to conquer hilllself. lIe has be.. 
CODle a deyotee. 'Vithout passion, without envy, he 
,,,alks about asking for ahus.' 
" 'l'his is good and ,veIl said,' replied the prince. 
, The lite of a devotee has always been praised by the 
".ise. It ,vill be n1Y refuge, and the refuge of other 
creatures; it will lead us to a real life, to happiness and 
imlllortalit.r. ' 
" 'Y ith these ,yords the young prince turned his 
chariot and returned to the city." 
After having declared to his f:1,ther and his wife his 
intention of retiring from the ,vorId, Buddha left his 
palace one night when all the guards that ,vere to have 
,vatched hill1 ,,,ere asleep. After travelling the ,vhole 
night, he gave his horse and his ornaments to his groom, 
and sent hiIl1 back to l{apilayastu. '
A monument," 
remarks the author of the "Lalita- Vi s tara " (p. 270), 
"is still to be seen on the spot ,,,here the coachman 
turned back." Hiouen-Thsang (II. 330) saw the same 
monulllel1Ì at the edge of a large forest, on his ro
d to 
J{usinâgara, a city now in ruins, and situated about fifty 
miles E. S. E. fi'om Gorakpur. 1 
Buddha first ,vent to Vaisâ1ì, and became. the pupil 
of a finnous Bralunan, who had gathered ronnd him 
300 disciples. IIaving learnt all that the Bralunan 
could tcach hhn, Buddha ,vent away disappointed. He 
had not found the road to salvation. He then tried 
another Brahnlan at Râgagriha, the capital of 1\lagadha 
1 The geography of India at the time of Buddha, and later at the time 
of Fahian and IIiouen- Thsang, has been admirably treated by 1\r. L. 
Vivien de f'aillt-.Martin, in his Jfémoire A12alytique su'/' la Carte de 1'.Asie 
Centrnle et de I'llllie, in the third volume of 1\[, Stanislas JulIen's Pélerim 
BouddJti$tes. 
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or Behar, \vho had 700 disciples, and there too he 
looked in vain for the means of deliverance. He left 
him, followed by five of his fello\v-students, and for six 
years retired into solitude, near a village named U ru- 
vilya, subjecting hinlself to the n10st severe penances, 
previous to his appearing in the .world as a teacher. 
At the end of this period, ho\vever, he arrived at the 
conviction that asceticism, far from giving peace of 
mind and preparing the \vay to salvation, was a snare 
and a stun1bling-block in the ,yay of truth. He gave 
up his exercises, and ,vas at once deserted as an apos- 
. tate by his five disciples. Left to hiulself, he 110\V 
began to elaborate his o,vn system. He had learnt that 
neither the doctrines nor the austerities of the Brah- 
mans were of any avail for acconlplishing the deliver- 
ance of Ulan, and freeing him froln the fear of old age, 
disease, and death. After long meditations and ecstatic 
visions, he at last imagined that he had arrived at that 
true kno\vledge \vhich discloses the cause, and thereby 
destroys the fear, of all the changes inherent in life. 
It was from the l1loment when he arrived at this kno\vl- 
edge, that he clailned the nalne of Buddha, the En- 
lightened. At that moment \ve may truly say that the 
fate of millions of millions of human beings trelnbled 
in the balance. Buddha hesitated for a time \vhether 
he should keep his kno\vledge to hÍlnself, or cOlnlnnni- 
cate it to the \yorlù. Conlpassion for the sufferings of 
man prevailed; and the young prince beealne the 
founder of a religion \vhich, after more than 2,000 
years, is still professed by 455,000,000 of hU1l1an be.. 
iugs. 1 


1 Though truth is not settled by majorities, it would be interesting to 
know which religion counts at the present moment the largest numbers of 
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The further history of the new" teacher is very simple. 
He proceeded to Benares, ,vhich at all thnes was the 
principal seat of learning in India, and the first con- 
verts he Blade '''ere the five fello,v-students ,vho had 
left hilll when he thre,v off the yoke of the Brah111an- 
ical observances. l\lany others follo\ved; but as the 
" Lalita- Vistara" breaks off at Buddha's arrival at 
Benares, we have no further consecutive account of 
the rapid progress of his doctrine. From what we can 
gather from scattered notices in the Buddhist canon, 
he was invited by the king of Magadha, Bimbisâra, to 
his capital, Rfigagriha. l\lany of his lectures are rep- 
re
ented as having been delivered at the monastery 
of JCalan taka, ,vith which the king or some rich 
merchant had presented him; others on the Vulture 
Peak, one of the five hills that surrounded the ancient 
capital. 
Three of his 1110st famous disciples, Sâriputra, J{âty- 
âyana, and l\iaudgalyâyana, joined him during his stay 
in l\iagadha, ,vhere he enjoyed for 111any years the 
friendship of the king. That king ,vas afterwards as- 


believers. Berghaus, in his Physical Atlas gives the following division of 
the human race according to religion:- 
Buddhists 
Christians 
Mohammedans 
Brahmanists 
Heathens 
Jews 


. 31.2 per cent. 
30.7 " 
. 15.7 " 
13.4 " 
8.7 " 
0.3 " 


As Rerghaus does not distinguish the Buddhists in China from the follow- 
ers of Confucius and Laotse, tile first place on the scale belongs really to 
Christianity. It is difficult in China to say to what religion a man belongs, 
as the !'"ame person may profess two or three. The emperor himself, after 
sacrificing according to the ritual of Confucius, visits a Tao-sse temple, and 
afterwards bows before an image of }1
0 in a Buddhist chapel. Jllélonge. 
.Asi r l1.i'llleS de St. Péte1'sbuw'g, vol. ii. p. 374. 
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assinated by his sou, Agâtasatru, and then we hear of 
Buddha as settled for a time at SrâvastÎ, north of the 
Ganges, ,,:here Anâthapindada, a rich merchant, had 
offered hinl and his disciples a magnificent building for 
their residence. 110st of Buddha's lectures or sermons 
,vere delivered at Srâvastî, the capital of Kosala; and 
the king of J{osala hhnself, Prasênagit, becalne a con- 
vert to his doctrine. After an absence of hvelve years 
we are told that Buddha visited his father at J{apila- 
vastu, on 'v hich occasion he pelformed several nlira- 
cles, and converted all the Sâkyas to his faith. His 
o\vn \vife becalne one of his follo\vers, and,. ,vith his 
aunt, offers the first instance of female Buddhist dev- 
otees in India. \Ve have fuller particulars again of 
the last days of Buddha's life. He had attained the 
good age of three-score and ten, and had been on a 
visit to Râgagriha, 'where the king, Agâtasatru, the 
former enemy of Buddha, and the assassin of his own 
father, had joinea the congregation, after nlaking a 
public confession of his crimes. On his return he ,vas 
follo,ved by a large number of disciples, and ,vhen on 
the point of crossing the Ganges, he stood on a square 
stone, and turning his eyes back to,vards Râgagriha, 
. he said, fuU of emotion, "This is the last time that I 
see that city." He like,vise visited Vaisâlî, and after 
taking leave of it
 he had nearly reached the city of 
Kusinâgara, ,vhen his vital strength began to fail. He 
halted in a forest, and while sitting under a sâl tree, 
he gave up the ghost, or, as a Buddhist would say, 
entered into Nirvâna. 
This is the simple story of Buddha's life. It reads 
muèh better in the eloquent pages of M. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, than in the turgid language of the Bud.. 
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dhists. If a critical historian, with the materials we 
possess, entered at all on the process of separating 
truth from falsehood, he \vould probably cut off n1uch 
of ,vhat our biographer has left. Professor "\Vilson, 
in his Essay on Buddha and Buddhism, considers it 
doubtful ,vhëther any such person as Buddha ever 
actually existed. He dwells on the fact that there are 
at least Ì\yenty different dates assigned to his birth, 
varying fronl 2-1:20 to 453 B. c. He po:nts out that the 
clan of the Sâkyas is never mentioned by early Hindu 
writers, and he lays 11luch stress on the fact that 
most of the proper naines of the persons connected 
,vith Buddha suggest an allegorical signification. The 
nalne of his father means, he ,vhose food is pure; that 
of his n10ther signifies illusion; his own secular appel- 
lation, Siddhârtha, he by \vhom the end is accom- 
plished. Buddha itself means, the Enlightened, or, 
as Professor 'Vilson translates it less accurately, he 
by 'VhOIll all is known. The same distinguished 
scholar goes even further, and Inaintaining that I{api- 
lavastu, the birthplace of Buddha, has no place in the 
geography of the Hindus, suggests that it may he ren- 
dered, the substance of Kapila; intimating, in fact, the 
Sânkhya philosophy, the doctrine of I{apila l\funi, upon 
,vhiC'h the fundmnental elements of Buddhisln, the 
eternity of matter, the principles of things, and the 
final extinction, are supposed to be planned. " It 
seems not impossible," he continues, "that Sâkya 
l\Iuni is an unreal being, and that all that is relateè. 
ùf hiln is as llluch a fiction, as is that of his precediul::) 
Inigrations, and the luiracles that attended his birth
 
his life, and his departure." This is going far beyond 
Niehuhr, far even beyond Strauss. If an allegorical 
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nalue had been invented for the father of Buddha, one 
more appropriate than "Clean-food" Inight surely 
have been found. His mother is not the only queen 
kno\vn by the n
une of "l\iâyâ," "l\lâyâdêvî," or 
"l\fâyâvatî." vVhy, if these nallies \vere invented, 
should his wife ha ye been allowed to keep the prosaic 
nalne of " Gopâ" (co\vherdess), and his father-in-law, 
that of " Dandapâni," "Stick-hand?" As to his o,vn 
name, " Siddhârtha," the Thibetans maintain that it \vas 
given him by his parent, whose wisl1 (artha) had been 
fulfilled (siddha), as ,ve hear of " Désirés " and" Dieu- 
donnés " in French. One of the ministers of Dasara- 
tha had the same nalue. It is possible also that Bud- 
dha himself assumed it in after life, as \vas the case 
\vith lnany of the Roman sun1ames. As to the name 
of Buddha, no one ever n1aintained that it was more 
than a title, "the Enlightened," changed fruln an ap- 
pellative into a proper name, just like the name of 
"Christos, the Anointed," or "l\Iohamlned, the Ex- 
pected." I "I{apilavastu" would be a IllOSt extraor- 
dinary compound to express "the substance of the 
Sânkhya philosophy." But all doubt on the subject is 
ren10veù by the fact that both Fahian in the fifth, and 
Hiouen- Thsang in the seventh centuries visited the 
real ruins of that city. 
Making every possible allowance for the accumula- 
tion of fiction \vhich is sure to gather round the life of 
the founder of every great religion, we may be satisfied 
that Buddhisln, which changed the aspect, not only of 
India, but of nearly the whole of Asia, had a real 
founder; that he was not a Bralulian by birth, but 
belonged to the second or royal caste; that being of a 
1 See Sprenger, Das Leben des 1Jlohammed, 1861, vol. i. p. 155. 
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mE'ditati\'c turn of lllincl, and d8eply Ï1npressed \vith the 
frailty of all created things, he became a recluse, and 
sought for light and comfort in the different systeills of 
Brâhman philosophy and theology. Dissatisfied with 
the artificial systems of their priests and philosophers, 
convinced of the uselessness, nay of the pernicious in- 
fluence, of their cerelnonial practices and bodily pen- 
ances.. shocked, too, by their worldliness and pharisaical 
conceit, ,vhich nlade the priesthood the exclusive prop- 
erty of one caste, and rendered every sincere approach 
of IHan to his Creator inlpossiLle without their interyen- 
tion, Buddha must have produced at once a po\verful 
ÏInpression on the people at large, when breaking 
through all the established rules of caste, he assumed 
the privileges of a Brahman, and throwing away the 
splendor of his royal position, trayelled about as a 
beggar, not shrinking fronl the defiling contact of sin- 
ners and publicans. Though when we no,v speak of 
BuddhisIn, we think chiefly of its doctrines, the reform 
of Buddha had originally lTIuch nlore of a social than of 
a religious character. Buddha s,vept away the ,veb 
,vith \vhich the Brahmans had encircled the \vhoie of 
India. Beginning as the destroyer of an old, he 
became the founder of a ne\v religion. \Ve can hardly 
understand ho,,, any nation could have lived under a 
system like that of the Brahmanic hierarchy, \vhich 
coiled itself round every public and private act, and 
,vould have rpnderecl life intolerable to any ,vho had 
forfeited the f:'lvor of the priests. That system ,vas 
attacked by Buddha. Buddha might have 
aught 
whatever philosophy he pleased, and \ve should hardly 
have heard his nanle. The people would not have 
minded him, and his system would only have been a 
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drop in the ocean of philosophical speculation, by which 
India was deluged at all tinles. But .when a young 
prince asselnbled round hÎ111 people of an castes, of all 
ranks 
 when he defeated the Brahmans in public dispu- 
tations; .when he declared the sacrifices by which they 
Inade their living not only useless but sinful; \vhen, 
instead of severe penance or excomlnunications inflicted 
by the Brall1uans sOlnetimes for the most trifling of- 
fenses, he only required public confession of sin and a 
pronlise to sin no l11ore; \vhen the charitable gifts 
hitherto monopolized by the Brahmans began to flo\v 
into ne\v channels, supporting hundreds and thousands 
of Buddhist ll1endicants, Inore had been achieved than 
probably Buddha hinlself had ever dreamt of; and he 
,vhose meditations had been ho'v to deliver the soul of 
Inall fron1 misery and the fear of death, had delivered 
the people of India from a degrading thralldom and fl.'om 
priestly tyranny. 
The nlost important elelnent of the Buddhist reform 
. 
has always been its social and moral code, not its met- 
aphysical theories. That moral code, taken by itself" 
is one of the most perfect \vhich the world has ever 
known. On this point all testimonies from hostile and 
froin friendly quarters agree. Spence Hardy, a 'Ves- 
leyan missionary, speaking of the "DhaInma Padam," or 
the "Footsteps of the Law," achllits that a collection 
might be nlade froin the precepts of this ,york, ,vhich in 
the purity of its ethics could hardly be equaled from 
any other heathen author. M. Laboulaye, one of the 
most distinguished meillbers of the French AcadenlY, 
renlarks in the "Débats" of the 4th of April, 1853: 
" It is difficult to comprehend how Inen not assisted by 
revelation could have soared so high, and approached 
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so near to tbe truth." Besides the five great com- 
rnandulents not to kill, not to steal, not to comnlit 
adultery, not to lie, not to get drunk, every shade of 
rice, hypocrisy, anger, pride, suspicion, greediness, gos- 
siping, cruelty to animals, is guarded against by special 
precepts. Alllong the virtues recommended, \ye find 
not only reverence of parents, care for children, sub- 
mission to authority, gratitude, moderation in titne of 
prosperity, submission in titHe of trial, equanimity at all 
times, but virtues unknown in any heathen system of 
morality, such as the duty of forgiving insults and not 
rewarding eyil \vith evil. All virtues, we are told, 
spring frOI11 1\:Iaitrî, and this Maitrî can only be trans- 
lated by charity and love. "I do not hesitate," says 
Burnouf,l " to translate by charity the ,vord 'lVfaitrî;' 
it does not express friendship or the feeling of particu- 
lar affection \vhich a Ulan has for one or more of his 
fello\v-creatures, but that universal feeling which in- 
spires us with good-,vill to\vards all men and constant 
willingness to help them." "\Ve add one more testi- 
mony from the ,york of 1\1. Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire: - 
" J e n 'hésite pas à ajouter," he .writes, "que, sauf Ie 
Christ tout seul, il n' est point, parmi les fondateurs de 
religion, de figure plus pure ni plus touchante que celle 
du Bouddha. Sa vie n'a point de táche. Son constant 
11éroisme égale sa conviction; et si Ia théorie qu'il 
préconise est fausse, les exemples personnels qu'il 
donne sont irréprochables. II est Ie lllodèle :lchevé de 
toutes les vertus qu'il prêche; son abnégation, sa 
charité, son inaItérable douceur, ne se démentent point 
un seul instant; il abandonne à vingt-neuf arÍs la COUI 
1 Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, p. 300. 
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du roi son pèl'e pour se faire religieux et mendial1t; il 
pl'épare silencieusement sa doctrine par six années de 
retraite et. de méditation; ilIa prop age par la seule 
puissance de la parole et de la persuasion, pendant plus 
d'un demi-siècle ; et quand il meurt entre les bras de 
ses disciples, c'est avec la sérénité d'un sage qui a pra- 
tiqné Ie Lien toute sa vie, et qui cst assuré d'avoir 
trouvé Ie vrai." (Page v.) 
There still remain, no doubt, some blurred and 
doubtful pages in the history of the prince of Kapilava- 
stu; but ,ve have only to look at the works on ancieÍlt 
philosophy and religion published some thirty years 
ago, in order to perceive the immense progress that 
has been made in establishing the true historical char- 
acter of the founder of Buddhism. There ,vas a time 
when Buddha was identified ,vith Christ. The l\lani- 
chæans ,vere actually forced to adjure their belief that 
Buddha, Christ, and Mani ,vere one and the same per- 
son. I But ,ve are thinking rather of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when elaborate books ,vere 
,vritten, in order to prove that Buddha had been in re- 
ality the Thoth of the Egyptians, that he 'was l\Iercury, 
or ,V odan, or Zoroaster, or Pythagoras. Even Sir "\tV. 
Jones, as ,ve saw, identified Buddha, first \vith Odin, 
and after,yards with Shishak, "'v ho either in person or 
by a colony froin Egypt imported into India the mild 
heresy of the ancient Banddhas." N O\V we kno,v that 
neither Egypt nor the 'Valhalla of Germany, neither 
Gree"ce nor Persia, could have produced either the lnan 
himself or his doctrine. He is the offspring of India 
in n1Ïnd and soul. His doctrine, by the very antago- 


1 Neander, History of the Ch'ltrch, vol. i. p. 817: Tòv Zapa.òàv leal Bov8à.- 
kai. TÒV XPLUTÒV leal TÒV MavLxatÒV Ëva Kaì TÒV aVTòv fl.-at. 
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niSIn in which it stands to the old system of Brahman- 
isrn, sho'\vs that it could not have sprung up in any 
country except India. The ancient history of Brah- 
lnanisnl leads on to Buddhisnl, with the sanle necessity 
'\vith which Inediæval ROlllanism led to Protestantism. 
Though the date of Buddha is still liable to snlall 
chronological oscillations, l]is place in the intellectual 
annals of India is henceforth definitely nlarked: Bud- 
dhisnl became the state religion of India at the time of 
Asoka; and Asoka, the Buddhist Constantine, ,vas 
the gran chon of K'lndragupta, the contemporary of 
Seleucus Nicator. The system of the Brahnlans had 
run its course. Their ascendency, at first purely in- 
tellectual and religious, had gradually assumed a polit- 
ical character. By Ineans of the systenl of caste this 
influence pervaded the W' hole social fabric, not as a 
vivifying leaven, but as a deadly poison. Their in- 
creasing power and self-confidence are clearly exhibited 
in the successive periods of their ancient literature. 
It begins ,vith the simple hymns of the Veda. These 
are foIlo,,
('d by the tracts, kno,vn by the name of 
Brâhmanas, in ,vhich a cOlnplete systenl of theology is 
elaborated and clail11s advanced in favor of the Brah- 
mans, such as ,vere seldom conceded to any hierarchy. 
The third period in the history of their ancient lit- 
erature is marked by their Sûtras or Aphorisms, curt 
and dry fornlularies, sho,ving the Braluuans in secure 
possession of all their clainls. Such privileges as they 
then enjoyed are never enjoyed for any length of 
time. It 'vas inlpossible for anybody to Inove or to as- 
sert his freedom of thought and action '\vithout find- 
ing hÍInself impeded on all sides by the ,veb of the 
Bralullanic la\y; nor was there anything in their relig- 
.. 
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ìon to satisfy the natural yearnings of the human 
heart after spiritual cOl11fort. \Vhat \yas felt by Bud- 
dha, had been felt n10re or less intensely by thousands; 
and this was the secret of his success. That success 
wa
 accelerated, ho\vever, by political eyents. Kan- 
dragupta had conquered the throne of 
Iagadha, and 
acquired his sUprel11:.lcy in India in defiance of the 
Braluuanic la\",. He \yas of low origin, a luere ad- 
venturer, and by his accession to the throne an im- 
portant nlesh had been broken in the intricate sys.. 
tern of caste. N either he nor his successors could 
count on the support of the Brahn1ans, and it is but 
natural that his .grandson, Asoka, should have been 
driven to seek support from the sect founded by Bud- 
dha. Buddha, by giving up his royal station, had 
broken the 1a \Y of caste as n1uch as Kandragupta by 
usurping it. His school, though it had probably es- 
caped open persecution until it rose to political in1por- 
tance, could never have been on friendly terms \vith 
the Bra1unans of the old school. The parvenu on the 
throne sa \v his natural allies in the followers of Bud- 
dha, and the mendicants, \vho by their unostentatious 
behavior had won golden opinions among the lower 
and middle classes, \yere suddenly raised to an impor- 
tance little dreamt of by their founder. Those who 
see in Buddhism, not a social but chiefly a religious 
and philosophical 1'eforln, have been deceived by the 
latcr Buddhist literature, and particularly by the con- 
troversies bet\veen Buddhists and ßral11nans, \vhich in 
later tÏInes led to the total expulsion of the fornler from 
India, and to the political reëstablishlnent of Bralnnan.. 
iSlu. These, no doubt, turn chiefly on philosophical 
prob1enls, and are of the 1110St abstruse and intriUtw 
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character. But such \vas not the teaching of Buddha. 
If we may judge fron1 "the four verities," .which 
Buddha inculcated fr0111 the first day that he entered 
on his career as a teacher, his philosophy of life ,vas 
very simple. He proclain1s that there \yas nothing but 
sorro\v in life; that sorro\v is produced by our affec- 
tions, that our affcction:-; lTIUst be destroyed in order to 
destroy the root uf sorrow, and that he could teach 
mankind how. to eradicate all the affections, all pas- 
sions, an desires. Such doctrines ""ere intelligible; 
and considering that Buddha received peòple of all 
castes, ,,,ho, after renouncing the \vorld ancl assuming 
their yello\v robes, \vere sure of finding a livelihood 
frolH the charitable gifts of the people, it is not sur- 
prising that the nU1l1Ler of his follo\vers should have 
grown so rapidly. If Buddha really taught the meta- 
physical doctrines \vhich arc ascribed to him by sub- 
sequent writers - and this is a point \vhich it is ilTI- 
possible to settle - not one in a thousand :llllong his 
followers would have Leen capable of appreciating those 
speculations. They must have been reserved for a f
w 
of his disciples, and they ,vould neyer have formed the 
nucleus for a popular religion. 
Nearly all \vho have written on Buddhism, and M. 
Barthélelny Saint-Hilaire alTIOllg the rest, have en- 
deavored to sbo\v that these metaphysical doctrines of 
Buddha were borrowed fron1 the earlier systems of 
Braluuanic philosophy, and more particularly from the 
Sânkh ya s)'"steln. The reputed founder of that system 
is Kapila; and \ve sa\v before ho\v Professor'Vilson ac- 
tually changed the nan1e of Kapilavastu, the birthplace 
of Buddha, into a mere allegory, - " Kapilavastu " 
meaning, according to him, the substance of Kapila or 
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of the Sftnkhya philosophy. This is not all. Mr. Spence 
Hardy (p. 132) quotes a legend in \vhich it is said that 
Buddha was in a fornler existence the ascetic J{apila; 
that the Sâkya princes can1e to his hermitage, and that 
he pointed out to them the proper place for founding a 
new city, which cit.y \vas nanled after him J{apilayastu. 
But \ve ha\'e looked i
 yain for any definite silnilarities 
between' the systenl of Kapila, as kno\vn to us in the 
Sânkh.ra-sûtras, and the Abhidharma, or the metaphys- 
ics of the Buddhists. Such similarities \vould be in- 
valuahle. They would probably enable us to decide 
'whether Buddha borrowed froin J{apila or Kapila 
fronl Buddha, and thus determine the real c11ronology 
of the philosophical literature of India, as either prior 
or subseqnent to the Buddhist era. There are certain 
11otions which Buddha 
hares in common not only 'with 
J{apila, but ,,'ith every Hindu philosopher. The idea 
of translnigration; the belief in the continuing effects 
of our good and bad actions, extending from our for- 
mer to our present and from our present to our 
future lives; the sense that life is a drean1 or a burden; 
the admi
sion of the uselessness of re1igious observ- 
ances after the attaiull1ent of the highest kuo\vledge, - 
all these belong, so to say, to the national philosophy of 
India. 'Ve meet with these ideas everywhere, in the 
poetry.. the philosophy, the religion of the Hindus. 
They cannot be claÍ1ned as the exclusive property of 
allY system in particular. But if \ve look for more 
special coincidences between Buddha's doct.rines and 
those of J{apila or other Indian philosophers, \ve look 
in yain. At first it might seem as if the very first 
aphorisin of J{apila, nan1ely, "the complete cessation 
of pain, which is of three kinds, is the highest aim of 
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lnan," \vas 111erely a phi1osophical paraphrase of the 
events which, as we sa\v, determined Buddha to re- 
nounce the ,vodd in search of the t:;'-:le road to salva- 
tion. But though the starting-point of Kapi1a and 
Buddha is the saIne, a keen sense of human mi.sery 
and a yearning after a better state, their roads diverge 
so completely and their goals are so far apart, that it is 
difficult to understand ho\\'", almost by conUTIon consent, 
Buddha is supposed either to have fonowed in the foot- 
steps of Kapila, or to have changed !{apila's philosophy 
into a religion. Some scholars ilnagine that there ,vas 
a more simple and primitive philosophy, which ,yas 
taught by Kapila, and that the Sûtras which are no,v 
ascribed to him are of later date. It is in1possible 
either to proye or to disprove such a vie,,,. At pres- 
ent we know Kapila's philosophy fr01n his Sùtras only,! 
and these Sûtras seem to us posterior, not anterior, to 
Buddha. Though the name of Buddha is not men- 
tioned in the Sûtras, his doctrines are dearly alluded 
to and controverted in several parts of then1. 
I t has been said that Buddha and !{apiJa ,yere both 
atheists, and that Buddha borrowed his atheism from 
l{apila. But atheism is an indefinite term, and lIlay 
mean very different things. In one sense every Indian 
philosopher ,vas an atheist, for they all perceived that 
the gods of the populace could not claÍ1n the attributes 
t11at belong to a Supreme Being. But all the impor- 
tant philosophical systems of the Bralnnans adlnit, in 
sonl(:' form or other, the existence of an Absolute and 


1 Of Kapila's Sfltras, together with the commentary of Vigîíâna Bhik- 
ahu, a new edition was puùlishe(l in 1856, by Dr. Fitz-Edward lIaIl, in the 
Bibliothecf(. Indica. ..An exc('llent translation of the Aphorisms, with iIlus- 
trath-e extracts from the commentaries, was printed for the use of the Ben
 
ares College, by Dr. Ballantyne. 
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Supreme Being, thé source of all that exists, or seems 
to exist. Kapila, when accused of atheism, is not ac- 
cused of denying the existence of an Absolute Being. 
He is accused of denying the existence of Îsvara, 
,vhich in general means the Lord, but ,vhich, in the 
passage 'v here it occurs, refers t.o the Îsyara of the 
Y ogil1s, or nlystic philosophers. They maintained that 
in an ecstatic st.ate man possesses the po\ver of seeing 
God fhcc to face, and they ,vished to have this ecstatic 
.intuition included under the head of sensuous percep.. 
tiOl1S. To this I\:apila demurred. " Yon have not 
pro\
ed the existence of your Lord," he says, "and 
therefore I see no reason ,vhy I should alter my defi- 
nition, of sensuous preception in order to accolnmodate 
your ecstatic visions." The commentator narrates that 
this strong language ,vas nsed by Kapila in order to si- 
lence the wild talk of the l\Iystics, and that, though he 
taunted his adversaries with having failed to prove the 
existence of their Lord, he himself did not deny the 
existence of a Supreme Being. J{apila, ho,vever, 
vvent further. He endeavored to show that all the 
attributes which the Mystics ascribed to their Lord are 
inappropriate. He used argulnents very sinlilar to 
those \yhich have lately been used \vith such ability by 
a distinguished Bampton Lecturer. The supreme lord 
of the l\1ystics, Kapila argued, is either absolute and 
unconditioned (" lnukta "), or he is bound and con- 
ditioned (" baddha "). If he is absolute and uncon- 
ditioned, he cannot enter into the condition of a 
Creator; lIe would have no desires ,,,hich could insti- 
gate hiIll to create. If, on the contrary, he is repre- 
sented as active, and entering on the ,york of creation, 
he would no longer be the absolute and unchangeable 
VOL. I. í5 
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Being \vhich 'we are asked to believe in. I{apila, like 
the preacher of our own days, was accused of paving 
the road to atheism, hut his philosophy ,vas neverthe- 
less [lChllitted as orthodox, because, in addition to sen- 
suous perception and inductive reasoning, Kapila pro- 
feßsed en1phatically his belief in revelation, i. e. in the 
Veda, and allowed to it a place an10ng the recognized 
instrnn1ents of kno\vledge. Buddha refused to allow 
to the Vedas any independent authority \vhatever, and 
this constituted the fundamental difference bebveen the 
two philosophers. 
'Vhether I{apila's philosophy was really in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Veda, is quite a different 
question. No philosophy, at least nothing like a 
definite system, is to be found in the sacred hymns of 
the Brahmans; and though the Vedânta philosophy 
does less violence to the passages \vhich it quotes from 
the Veda, the authors of the Veda would have been as 
lnuch surprised at the consequences deduced fi'om their 
\vords hy the Vedântin, as by the strange 11leaning 
attributed to thelTI by l{apila. The Vedânta philoso- 
pher, like Kapila, \vould deny the existence of a 
Creator in the usual sense of the \vord. He eXplained 
the universe as an elnanation from Brahman, ,vhich is 
all in aU. I{apila adlnitted bvo principles, an absolute 
Spirit and Nature, and he looked upon the universe as 
produced by a reflection of Nature thrown on the 
mirror of the absolute Spirit. Both systems seem to 
regard creation, or the created \vol
ld, as a misfortune, 
as an unfortunate accident. But they maintain that 
its effects can be neutralized, and that emancipation from 
the bonds of earthly existence is possible by means of 
philosophy. The Vedânta philosopher imagines he is 
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free "Then he has arrived at the knowledge that nothing 
exists but Bralunall; that all phenomena are merely the 
result of ignorance; that after the destruction of that 
ignorance, and of its effects, all is merged again in 
Brahman, the true source of being, thought, and 11ap- 
piness. I{apila taught that the spirit becallle free from 
all nuuldalle fetters as soon as it perceived that all phe- 
nonlena were only passing reflections produced by 
nature upon the spirit, and as soon as it ,vas able to 
shut its eyes to those illusory yisions. Both systems, 
therefore, and the :-;ame applies to all the other philo- 
sophical systems of the Brahmans, adnIitted an absolute 
or self-existing Being as the cause of all that exists or 
seems to exist. And here lies the specific difference 
between Kapila and Buddha. Bl-iddha, like J{apila, 
maintained that this \yorId had no absolute reality; 
that it \yas a snare and an illusion. The \yords, "All is 
perishable, all is miserable, all is void," lllust frequently 
have passed his lips. But ,ye cannot call things unreal 
unless we llave a conception of sOllIe thing that is real. 
'Vhere, then, did Buddha find a reality in comparison 
with which this \yorld nlight be called unreal? \Vhat 
remedy did he propose as an emancipation from the 
sufferings of this life? Difficult as it seems to us to 
conceive it, Buddha achnits of no real cause of this 
unreal ,yorId. He denies the existence not only of a 
Creator, but of any Absolute Being. According to the 
metaphysical tenets, if not of Buddha hinlself, at least 
of his sect, there is no reality anywhere, neither in the 
past nor in the future. True ,,'isdom consists in per- 
ceiving the nothingness of all things, and in a desire to 
béconle nothing, to be blown ont, to enter into Nirvâna. 
Emancipation is obtained by total extinction, not by 
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absorption in Brahman, or by a recovery of the soul's 
true estate. If to be is misery, not to be 111ust be 
felicity, and this felicity is the highest reward ,vhich 
Buddha pron1Ísed to his disciples. In reading the 
Aphorisms of I{apila, it is difficult not to see in his 
remarks on those ,vho maintain that all is void, covert 
attacks on Buddha and his follo'wers. In one place 
(I. 43) ICapila argues that if people believed in the 
reality of thought only, and denied the reality of ex- 
ternal objects, they ,vould soon be driven to achnit that 
nothing at all exists, because ,ve perceive our thoughts 
in the :saine manner as ,ve perceive external objects. 
Thi
 naturally leads him to an examination of that ex- 
treme doctrine, according to ,vhich all that ,ve perceive 
is void, anù all is supposed to perish, because it is the 
nature of things that they should perish. I{apila 
rein arks in reference to this vie\v (I. 45), that it is a 
mere assertion of persons ,vito are "not enlightened," 
in Sanskrit" a-buddha," a sarcastic expression in ,vhich 
it is very difficult not to see an allusion to Buddha, or 
to those who claimed for him the title of "the En- 
lightened." Kapila then proceeds to give the best 
answer that could be given to those who taught that 
complete annihilation must be the highest aim of man, 
as the only means of a complete cessation of suffering. 
"It is not so," he says; "for if people wish to be 
free n'on1 suffering, it is they themselves \yho .wish to 
bo free, just as in this life it is they thelnselves who 
wish to enjoy happiness. There must be a permanent 
soul in order to satisfy the yearnings of the human 
heart, and if you deny that soul, you have no right to 
speak of the highest ain} of 111an." 
'Vhether the belief in this kind of Nirvâna i. e. in a 
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total extinction of being, personality, and conscious- 
ness, ,vas at any tinle shared by the large masses of 
the people, is difficult either to assert or deny. 'Ve 
know nothing in ancient times of the religious convic- 
tions of the nlillions. "\Ve only know ,vhat a few lead.. 
ing spirits believed, or professed to believe. That cer- 
tain individuals should have spoken and ,vritten of total 
extinction as the highest ain1 of man, is intelligible. 
Job cursed the day on which he was born, and Solonlon 
praised the" dead which are already dead, more than 
the living ,vhich are yet alive." " Yea, better is he 
than both they," he said, ",yhich hath not yet been, 
who hath not seen the evil ,york that is done under the 
sun." V o1taire said in his o,vn flippant way, "On 
aime la vie, lnais Ie néant ne laisse pas d'avoir du bon; " 
and a nlodern German philosopher, ,y ho has found 
Inuch favor ,vith those ,vho profess to despise Kant, 
Schelling, and Hegel, writes, "Considered in its ob- 
jective value, it is more than doubtful that life is pre- 
ferable to the Nothing. I should say even, that if ex- 
perience and reflection could lift up their voices they 
would recOlnn1end to us the N othing. We are ,vhat 
ought not to be, and ,ve shall therefore cease to be." 
Under peculiar circlunstances, in the agonies of de- 
spair, or under the gathering clouds of madness, such 
language is intelligible; but to believe, as ,ve are asked 
to believe, that one half of mankind had yearned for 
total annihilation, ,vonld be tantamount to a belief that 
there is a difference in kind bet,veen man and man. 
Buddhist philosophers, no doubt, held this doctrine, and 
it cannot be denied that it found a place in the Buddhist 
canon. But even among the different schools of Bud-. 
dhist philosophers, very different views are adopted as 
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to the true meaning of " Nirvâna ;" and with the mod.. 
ern Buddhists of Burlnah, "Nigball," as they call it, 
is defined sinlply as freedom fron1 old age, disease, and 
death. 'Ve do not find fault with lVI. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire for having so emphatically pressed the 
charge of nihilisn1 against Buddha himself. In one 
portion of the Buddhist canon the most extreme views 
of l1ihiIisn1 are put into his mouth. All we can say is 
that that canon is later than Buddha, and that in the 
saIne canon 1 the founder of Buddhism, after hav- 
ing entered into Nirvâna is still spoken of as living, 
nay, as showing hiu1self to those who believe in him. 
Buddha, who denied the existence, or at least the 
divine nature of the gods \vorshipped by the Brah- 
nlans, was raised himself to the rank of a deity by some 
of his follo,vers 2 (the Aisvarikas), alld 'we need not 
,vonder, therefore, if his Nirvâna too was gradually 
changed into an Elysian field. And finally, if we may 
argue fronl hunlan nature, such as we find it at all 
times and in all countries, \ve confess that we cannot 
bring ourselves to bplieve that the reformer of India, 
the teacher of so pelfect a code of morality, the young 
prince who gave up all he had in order to help those 
",
hon1 he saw afflicted in Inind, body, or estate, should 
have 'cared n1uch about speculations which he knew 
,vould either be misunderstood, or not understood at 
all, by those \vhom he ,vished to benefit; that he should 
have thrown a,vayone of the most powerful weapons 


1 L'enfant égaré, par Ph. Ed. Foucaux, p. 19. 
2 How early this took place, we see from Clemens of Alexandria, Strom. 
I. p. 305, A. B. (ed. Colon. 1688); .Megastltenis Indica, ed. Schwanbeck, p. 
139, ElUl ðè'TWJI 'lvðWJI Ol 'Toî
 BOV'T'TCl (sh'e BOV'TCl) 7TEL8 o J.A.EJlOL 7TClpClyyÉAJ.A.ClUI.II, ÔJI 
ðL O IJ7TEpßoAY}JI ueJ.A.JlóTYJ'To
 W
 8EÒJl 'TE'TLJ.A.
K.ClCTl.. 
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in the hands of every religious teacher, - the belief in 
a future life; and should not have seen, that if this life 
was sooner or later to end in nothing, it was hardly 
,yorth the trouble which h
 took himself, or the sacri.. 
fices which he illlpOsed on nlS disciples. 
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M. STANISLAS JULIEN has commenced the publica- 
tion of a ,;york entitled, " Voyages des Pèlerins Boud- 
dhistes." The first volume, published in the year 
1853, contains the biography of Hiouen-thsang, who, in 
th
 lniddle of the seventh century A. D., travelled from 
China through Central Asia to India. The second, 
\vhich has just reached us, gives us the first portion of 
Hiouen-thsang's o\vn diary. 
There are not many books of travel which can be 
compared to these volumes. Hiouen-thsang passed 
through countries which few had visited before him. 
He describes parts of the world which no one has ex- 
plored since, and \vhere even our modern maps contain 
hardly more than the ingenious conjectures of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. His observations are n1inute; 
his geographical, statistical, and historical remarks 
most accurate and trustworthy. The chief object of 
his travels was to study the religion of Buddha, the 
great reformer of India. Some Chinese pilgrims visited 
India before, several after, his time. Hiouen-thsang, 


1 Voyrt.'Je.<; des Pèlerins Bouddlzi.<;tes. V 01 I. lli.<;foire de la Vie de Hiouen- 
th.<;ang, et de .<;es Voyages dan.<; l'Inde, depui.<; l'an 629 ju.<;qu'en 645, par Hoeili. 
et Yen-th.<;ong; traduite du ChinO'i.<; par Stani.<;las Julien. V 01. II. Mémoire8 
Bur le.<; Cont'J'ées Occidentale.<;, traduits du Sanscrif en Chinois, en l' an 648, par 
Hiouen-th.<;ang, et du Chinoi.<; en Français, par Stanislas Julien. Paris 1853- 
1857: B. Duprat. London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 
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howeyer, is considered by the Chinese themselves as 
the most distinguished of these pilgrims, and M. 
Stanislas Julien has rightly assigned to him the first 
place in his col1ection. 
In order to understand \vhat Hiouen-thsang was, 
and to appreciate his life and his labors, ,ve lllust first 
cast a glance at the history of a religion ,vhich, how- 
ever unattractive and even mischievous it may appear 
to ourselves, inspired her votary \vith the true spirit of 
devotion and self-sacrificp-
 That religion has no,v ex- 
isted for 2,400 years. To n1Ìllions and minions of 
hUlllan beings it has been the only preparation for a 
higher life placed ,vithin their reach. And even at 
the present day it counts in Asia a more numerous 
array of believers than any other faith, not excluding 
Mohammedanism or Christianity. The religion of 
Buddha took its origin in India about the nliddle of 
the sixth cent.ury B. c., but it did not assunle its polit- 
ical importance tin about the time of Alexander's inva- 
sion. 'Ve know little, therefore, of its first origin and 
spreading, because the canonical ,yorks on which we 
must chiefly rely for information belong to a much later 
period, and are strongly tinged ,vith a legendary char- 
acter. The very existence of such a being as Buddha, 
the son of Suddhodana, king of J{api1avastu, has been 
doubted. But \vhat can never be doubted is this, that 
Buddhism, such as we find it in Russia 1 and Sweden,2 


1 See 'v. Spottiswoode's Tarantas.<;e Journey, p. 220, "Visit to the Bud- 
dhist Temple." 
2 The only trace of the influence of Buddhism among the Kudic races, 
the Fins, Laps, etc., is found in the name of their priests and sorcerers, the 
Shamans. "Shaman" is supposed to be a corruption of "Sramana," a 
name applierl to Buddha, and to Buddhist priests in general. The ancient 
mythological religion of the Kudic races hRS nothing in common with 
Buddhism. See Castren's Lectures on Finnish Jfythology,1853. :Finland 
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on the very threshold of European civilization, in the 
north of Asia, in Mongolia, Tartary, China, Thibet, 
Nepal, Sialn, Burnlah, and Ceylon, had its origin in 
India. Doctrines similar to those of Buddha existed 
in that country long before his time. \Ve can trace 
them like 111eandering roots belo,v the sluface long be- 
fore we reach the point ,vhere the roots strike up into 
a steIn, and the steIn branches off again into fruit-bear- 
ing branches. \Vhat ,vas original and ne,v in Buddha 
,vas his changing a philosophical system into a practical 
doctrine; his taking the wisdon1 of the few, and coin- 
ing as much of it as he thought genuine for the benefit 
of the Inany; his breaking VtTith the traditional formali- 
ties of the past, and proclaiu1ing for the first time, in 
spite of castes and creeds, the equality of the rich and 
the poor, the foolish and the ,vise, the" twice-born" 
and the outcast. Buddhism, as a religion and as a 
political fact, ,vas a reaction against Brahmanism, 
though it retained much of that nlore primitive form 
of faith and worship. Buddhism, in its historical 
growth, presupposes Bralllnanism, and, ho'wever hos- 
tile the mutual relation of these bvo religions may 
have been at different periods of Indian history, it can 
be shown, without 111uch difficulty, that the latter was 
but a natural consequence of the former 
The ancient religion of the Aryan inhabitants of 
India had started, like the religion of the Greeks, the 


was ceded by Sweden to Ru!;sia in 1809. See the Author's Survey f!f Lan- 
guages, second edition, p. 116. Shamanism found its way from India to 
Siberia viâ Thibet, China, and Mongolia. Rules on the formation of magic 
figures, on the treatment of diseases by charms, on the worship of eyil 
spirit::::, on the acquisition of supernatural powers, on charms, incantations, 
and other branches of Shaman witchcraft, are found in the Stan-gyour, or 
the second part of the Thibetan canon, and in some of the late Tantras of 
the Nepalese collection. 
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ROIllanS, the GerInans, Slaves, and Celts, ,yith a sim- 
ple and intelligible mythological phraseology. In the 
Veda - for there is but one real Veda - the names 
of all the so-called gods or Devas betray their original 
physical character and meaning ,vithout disguise. The 
fire ,vas praised and invoked by the name of "Agni " 
(ignis); the earth by the nanle of "Prithvî" (the 
broad); the sky by the name of "Dyu" (Jupiter), 
and afterwards of "lndra;" the finnanlent and the 
,vaters by the nanle of "V aruna," or Ovpavóç. The 
sun was invoked by many names, such as " Sûrya," 
"Savitri," " Vishnu," or " Mitra;" and the dawn re- 
joiced in such titles as "Ushas," "Urvasî," "Ahanâ," 
and "Sûryâ." K or ,vas the moon forgotten. For 
though it is mentioned but rarely under its usual name 
of "Kandra," it is alluded to under the more sacred 
appellation of "Soma;" and each of its four phases 
had received its o,vn denomination. There is hardly 
any pRrt of nature, if it could inlpress the human mind 
in any ,yay ,vith the ideas of a higher po,ver, of order, 
eternity, or beneficence, - whether the "rinds, or the 
rivers, or the trees, or the nlountains, - without a name 
and representative in the early Hindu Pantheon. No 
doubt there f'xisted in t.he human Inind, from the very 
beginning, s0111ething, ,vhether ,ve call it a suspicion, 
an innate idea, an intuition, or a sense of the Divine. 
'Vhat distinguishes nlan from the rest of the an Ï1n aJ 
creation is chiefly that ineradicable feeling of depend- 
ence and reliance upon some higher power, a con- 
sciousness of bondage, from ,vhich the very name of 
" religion " ,vas derived. "It is He that hath Inade 
us, and not ,ve ourselves." The presence of that 
power was feJt everywhere, and no,vhere more clearly 
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and strongly than in the rising and setting of the sun, 
in the change of day and night, of spring and win- 
ter, of birth and death. But, although the Divine 
presence was felt everywhere, it was inlpossible in that 
earJy period of thought, and with a language incapable 
as yet of expressing anything but material objects, to 
conceive the idea of God in its purity and fullness, or 
to assign to it an adequate and ,vorthy expression. 
Children cannot think the thoughts of men, and the 
poets of the Veda could not speak the language of 
Aristotle. It ,vas by a slow process that the hUlnan 
mind elaborated the idea of one absolute and supreme 
Godhead; and by a still slo,ver process that the human 
language nlatured a ,yord to express that idea. A 
period of growth was inevitable, and those ,vho, from 
a nlerd guess of their o,vn, do not hesitate to speak 
authoritatively of a primeval revelation, which im- 
parted to the Pagan 'world the idea of the Godhead in 
aU its purity, forget that, ho,vever pure and sublinle 
and spiritual .that revelation nlight have been, there 
was no language capable as yet of expressing thE; high 
and in1material conceptions of that Heaven-sent mes- 
sage. The real history of religion, during the earliest 
mythological period, represents to us a slo,v process of 
fermentation in thought and language, ,vith its various 
interruptions, its overflo,vings, its coolings, its deposits, 
and its gradual clearing from all extraneous and foreign 
adlnixture. This is not only the case anlong the Indo- 
European or Aryan races in India, in Greece, and in 
Germany. In Peru, and wherever the prÏ1nitive for- 
mations of the intellectual ,vorld crop out, the process 
is exactly the same. " The religion of the sun," as it 
has been boldly said by the author of the "Spanish 
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Conquest in Anlerica," ",vas inevita1Ie." It was like 
a deep furro,v ,vhich that heavenly IUlninary drew, in 
its silent procession from east to "rest, over the virgin 
l11ind of the gazing multitude; and in the impression 
left there by the first rising and setting of the sun, there 
lay the dark seed of a faith in a more than human 
being, the first intilnation of a life ,yithout beginning, 
of a world ,vithout end. l\Ianifold seed feU afterwards 
into the soil once broken. Something divine was dis- 
covered in everything that moved and lived. Names 
,vere stammered forth in anxious haste, and no single 
name could fully express what lay hidden in the human 
mind and wanted expression - the idea of an absolute, 
and perfect, and supreIne, and Ï1nn10rtal Essence. 
Thus a countless host of nominal gods was called into 
being, anù for a time seemed to satisfy the ,vants of a 
thoughtless multitude. But there were thoughtful 
men at all tÎ1nes, and their reason protested against 
the contradictions of a mythological phraseology, 
though it had been hallowed by sacred customs and 
traditions. That rebellious reason had been at work 
fronl the very first, always ready to break the yoke of 
names and fonnulas 'which no longer expressed what 
they ,vere intended to express. The idea ,vhich had 
yearned for utterance ,vas the idea of a snpren1e and 
absolute Power, and that yearning was not satisfied by 
such names as "J{ronos," "Zeus," and "ApoIlon." 
The very sound of such a ,vord as "God," used in the 
plural, jarred on the ear, as if ,ve were to speak of 
two universes, or of a single twin. There are n1any 
words, as Greek and Latin gran11narians tel1 us, 'which, 
if used in the plural, have a different meaning from 
"vhat they have in the singular. The Latin" ædes" 
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means a teulple; if used in the plural it 111e:1nS a house. 
,
 Deus" and @EÓÇ ought to be added to the saIne class 
of ,vords. The idea of snprenle perfection excluded 
linlitation, and the idea of God excluded the possibility 
of lunny gods. This n1ay 
eenl language too ab
tract 
and lnetaphysical for the early tilues of \vhich ,ye are 
speaking. But the ancient poets of the Veelic hynlns 
have expressed the san1e thought with perfect clear- 
ness and siulplicity. In the Rig-veda (1. 164, 46) 
we read: - 
" That \vhich is one the sages speak of in many ways 
- they call it 'Agni,' 'Y anla,' , 
lâtarisvan.' " 
Besides the plurality of gods, 'v hich ,y-as sure to lead 
to their destruction, there ,vas a taint of nlortality 
,vhich they could not throw off. They all derived 
their being froln the life of nature. The god who re- 
presented the sun was liable, in the 11lythologieal lan- 
guage of antiquity, to all the accidents which threat- 
ened the solar hnninary. Though he lnight rise in 
inlll10rtal youth in the morning, he ,vas conquered 
y 
the shado,ys of the night, and the powers of winter 
seemed to overthro,y his heavenly throne. There is 
nothing in nature free from change, and the gods of 
nature fell under the thralldoll1 of nature's la,vs. The 
sun must set, and the solar gods and heroes Inl1st die. 
There must be one God, there 11lust be one uncl;anging 
Deity; this ,vas the silent cOl1yictiOl1 of the human 
mind. There are luany gods, liable to all the vicissi- 
tudes of life; this was everywhere the answer of 
mythological religion. 
It is curious to observe in ho\v many various ,vays 
these two opposite principles ,vere kept for a time fr0111 
open conflict, and how long the heathen temples re- 
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sisted the enemy ,vhich ,vas slowly and impercepti- 
bly undennining their very foundations. In Greece 
this mortal elernent, inherent in all gods, ,vas eliminated 
to a great extent by the concepti.on of heroes. "\Vhat- 
ever was too hUlnan in the ancient legends told of Zeus 
and Apollon ,vas transfered to so-called half-gods or 
heroes, who ,vere rppresented as the sons or favorites 
of the gods, and ,,"ho bore their fate under a slightly 
altered narne. 1"he twofold character of Herakles as a 
god and as a hero is ackno,vledged even by Herodotus, 
and some of his epithets ,vould have been sufficient to 
indicate his solar and originally divine character. But, 
in order to Inake some of the legends told of the solar 
deity possible or conceivable, it was necessary to repre.. 
sent Herakles as a more human being, and to make 

im rise to the seat of the Imll10rtals only after he had 
endured toils and sufferings incompatible ,vith the 
dignity of an Olyrnpian god. \Ve find the same idea 
in Peru, only that there it led to different results. A 
thinking, or, as he ,vas called, a freethinking Inca 1 
remarked that this perpetual travelling of the sun ,vas 
a sign of servitude,2 and he thre,v doubts upon the 
divine nature of such an unquiet thing as that great 
luminary appeared to him to be. And this ulisgiving 
led to a tradition which, even should it be unfounded 
in history, had SOlne truth in itself, that there was in 
Peru an earlier ,vorship, that of an invisible Deity, the 
Creator of the ,vorlel, Pachacamac. In Greece, also, 
there are signs of a silnilar craving after the" Unknown 


1 Help
, The Spanish Conquest, vol. iii. p. 503: "Que cosa tam in- 
quieta non le parescia ser Dios." 
2 On the servitude of the gods, see the ., Essay on Comparative Mythol- 
logy; 1 Oxford Essays, 1856, p. 69. 
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God." ..A. suprellle God 'vas wanted, and Zeus, t.he 
stripling of Creta, ,vas raised to that rank. He became 
God above all gods - chrávTWV KVPWÇ, as Pindar calls 
hin1. Yet lllore ,vas .wanted than a In ere Zeus; and 
thus a snpren1C Fate or Spell ,vas imagined before 
which all the gods, and even Zeus, had to bo,v. And 
even this Fate 'vas not allo,ved to remain suprelne, and 
there was sOlnething in the destinies of man 'v hich ,vas 
called {n-;Épp.opov, or "beyond Fate." The Inost awful 
solution, however, of the problem belongs to Teutonic 
mythology. Here, also, some heroes ,vere introduced; 
but their death ,vas only the beginning of the final 
catastrophe. " All gods Il1USt die." Such is the last 
word of that religion which had grown up in the 
forests of Gerlnany; and found a last refuge alnong the 
glaciers and volcanoes of Iceland. The death of Sigurd, 
the descendant of Odin, could not avert the death of 
Balder, the son of Odin; and the death of Balder was 
soon to be fol1o,ved by the death of Odin himself, and 
of all the illlillortal gods. 
All this ,vas inevitable, and Prometheus, the man of 
forethought, could safely predict the fall of Zeus. The 
struggles by which reason and faith overthrow tradition 
and superstition vary in different countries and at dif- 
ferent tin1es; but the final victory is always on their 
side. In India the san1e antagonism manifested itself, 
but ,,,hat there seeIlled a victory of reason threatened 
to become the destruction of all religious faith. At 
first there ,vas hardly a struggle. On the primitive 
mythological stratum of thought two new formations 
arose, - the Bralnnanical philosophy and the Brah- 
manical ceremonial; the one opening the ,videst 
avenues of philosophical thought, the other fencing all 
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religious feeling ,vi thin the narro,vest barriers. Both 
derived their authority fl'ODl the sanle source. Both 
professed to carry out the nleaning and purpose of the 
Veda. Thus we see on the one side, the growth of a 
numerous and powerful priesthood, and the establish- 
ment of a ceremonial which eInbraced every monlent 
of a Ulan' slife fronl his birth to his death. There was 
no event which nlight have llloved the heart to a spon- 
taneous outpouring of praise or thanksgiving, ,y hich 
,vas not regulated by priestly formulas. Every prayer 
was prescribed, every sacrifice determined. Every 
god had his share, and the claims of each deity on the 
adoration of the faithful w
re set do,vn ,vith such 
punctiliousness, the danger of offending their pride was 
represented in such vivid colorR, that no one would 
venture to approach t.heir presence without the assis- 
tance of a well-paid staff of nlasters of divine ceremo- 
nies. It was iUlpossiLle to avoid sin ,vithout the help 
of the Brahnlans. They alone knew the food that 
lllight properly be eaten, the air which might properly 
be breathed, the dress ,vhich might properly be worn. 
They alone could tell what god .should be invoked, 
what sacrifice be offered; and the slightest mistake of 
pronunciation, the slightest neglect about clarified 
butter, or the length of the ladle in ,yhich it ,vas to be 
offered, lnight bring destruction upon the head of the 
unassisted 'worshipper. No nation ,yas eyer so com- 
pletely priest-ridden as the Hindus under the sway of 
the Bralllllanic la 'v. Yet, on the other side, the same 
people were allo,ved to indulge ill the 1110st unrestrained 
freedOlll of thought, and in the schools of their philoso- 
phy the very names of their gods ,yore never lllen- 
tioned. Their existence ,vas neither denied nor as- 
VOL. I. 16 
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serted; they 'were of no greater importance in the 8Y8- 
ten1 of the ,vorId of thought than trees or mountains, 
men or animals; and to offer sacrifices to them ,vith a 
hope of rewards, so far froln being lneritorions, ,vas 
considered as dangerous to that enlancipation to which 
a clear perception of philosophical truth ,vas to lead 
the patient student. There was one system \vhich 
taught that there existed but one Being, ,yithout a 
second; that everything else which seelned to exist 
,vas but a drean1 and illusion, and that this illusion 
migh t he rClnOyeÙ by a true kno,v ledge of the one 
Being. 1-'here was another systeln which admitted two 
priueiples, - one a subjective and self-existent mind, 
the other Inatter, endo,ved ,vith qualities. I-Iere the 
,vorId, "rith its joys and sorro,vs, was eXplained as the 
result of the subjective Self, reflecting itself in the 
mirror of lnatter; and final emancipation ,vas obtained 
by turning away the eyes from the play of nature, and 
being absorbed in the knowledge of the true and 
absolute Self. A third system started with the admis- 
sion of ato111s, and eXplained every effect, including the 
elements and the mind, anilnals, men, and gods, fi'om 
the concurrence uf these aton1S. In fact, as 1\1. Cousin 
renlarkcd 111any years ago, the history of the philosophy 
of India is "un abrégé de l'histoire de la philosophie." 
The gerlns of all these systelns are traced back to the 
Vedas, Brâhmanas, and the Upanishads, and the man 
,vho believed in any of theln ,vas considered as ortho- 
dox as the devout ,vorshipper of the gods; the one 
was saved by kno\vledge and faith, the other by works 
and faith. 
Such ,vas the state of the Hindu mind when Bud- 
dhislll arose; or, rather, such ,vas the state of the 
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Hindu 11lind which gave rise to BuddhisIll. Buddha 
himself went through the school of the Brailluans. 
He perforlued their penances, he studied their philos- 
ophy, and he at last clailned the nanle of "the Bud- 
dha," or '
the Enlightened," when he tbre"w away the 
whole cerelnonial, with its sacrifices, superstitions, 
penances, and castes, as w'orthless, and changed the 
complicated systenls of philu
ophy into a short doctrine 
of salvation. This doctrine of salvation has been called 
pure Atheis1l1 and Nihilisln, and it no doubt was liable 
to both charges in its metaphysical character, and in that 
form in which we chiefly kno,v it. It ,vas Atheistic, 
-not because it denied the existence of such gods as 
-lndra and Brahma. Buddha did not even condescend 
to deny their existence. But it was called Atheistic, 
like the Sânkhya philosophy, ,vhich adlnitted but one 
subjective Self, and considered creation as an illusion 
of that Self, ilnaging itself for a while in the nlirror 
of nature. As there was no reality in creation, there 
could be no real Creator. All that seemed to exist 
,vas the result of ignorance. To remove that ignorance 
,vas to rel1I0ye the cause of all that seemed to exist. 
How a religion which taught the annihilation of all 
existence, of all thought, of all individuality and per- 
sonality, as the highest object of all endeayors, could 
have laid ho1d of the minds of millions of hun13.n be- 
ings, and ho\V at the sanIe tilne, by enforcing the 
duties of nH>rality, justice, kindness, and self-sacrifice, 
it could have exercised a decided beneficial influence, 
not only on the natives of India, but on the lowest bar- 
barians of Central Asia, is a ridd1e ".hich no one has 
been able to soh-e. 'Ve must distinguish, it s
ems, 
I.\ctween Buddhislll as a religion, and Buddhism as a 
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philosophy. The former addressed itself to millions, 
the latter to a fe"r isolated thinkers It is from these 
isolated thinkers, howe'
er, and from their literary com- 
positions, that ,ve are apt to form our notions of ,vhat 
Buddhisnl ,vas, ,yhile, as a lllatter of fact, not one in a 
thousand would have been capable of following these 
metaphysical speculations. To the people at large 
BucldhisnI ,vas a nIoral and religious, not a philosoph- 
ical refunn. Yet even its morality has a metaphysical 
tinge. The Inorality ,vhich it teaches is not a morality 
of expediency and re\vards. Virtue is not enjoined 
because it necessarily leads to happiness. No; virtue 
is to be practiced, but happiness is to be shunned, and 
the only reward for virtue is that it subdues the pas- 
sions, and thus prepares the human mind for that 
knowledge which is to end in complete annihilation. 
There are ten con11nandlnents which Buddha Ï1nposes 
on his disciples. 1 They are- 
1. Not to kill. 
2. Not to steal. 
3. Not to con1mit adultery. 
4. Not to lie. 
5. Not to get intoxicated. 
6. To abstain from unseasonable meals. 
7. To abstain from public spectacles. 
8. To abstain fronl expensive dresses. 
9. Not to have a large bed. 
10. Not to receive silver or gold. 
The duties of those ,vllo embraced a religious life were 
more severe. They ",.ere not allo,ved to \vear any 
dress exeept rags collected in cenIeteries, and these rags 


1 See Humouf, Lotus de la honne Loi, p. 444. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire 
Du Bvuddhiirne, p. 132. Ch. :F. N" eumann, Catechism of the Shamans. 
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they had to se,v together ,vith their o,vn hands. A 
yellow. cloak "'"as to be thrown over these rags. Their 
food 'vas to be extremely simple, and they were not to 
possess anything, except ,vhat they could get by collect- 
iug alms from door to door in their .wooden bo,vls. 
They had but one meal in the morp.Îng, and ,vere not 
allovred to touch any food after midday. They were to 
live in forests, not in cities, and their only shelter ,yas 
to be the shado,vof a tree. There they were to sit, to 
spread their carpet, but not to lie do,vn, even during 
sleep. They ,vere allowed to enter the nearest city or 
village in order to beg, but they had to return to their 
forest before night, and the only change which was 
allowed, or rather prescribed, ,vas ,yhei1 they had to 
spend some nights in the ce111eteries, there to meditate 
on the vanity of all things. And what ,vas the object 
of all this asceticism? Simply to guide each individ- 
ual towards that path which ,vou]d finally bring him to 
Nirvâna, to utter extinction or annihilation. The very 
definition of virtue ,vas that it helped man to cross 
over to the other shore, and that other shore was 
not death, but cessation of all being. Thus charity 
'vas considered a virtue; modesty, patience, courage, 
contelnplation, and science, an were virtues, but they 
were practiced only as a means of arriving at deliver- 
ance. Buddha hÏ1nseIf exhibited the perfection of all 
these virtues. His charity kne,v no bounds. \Vhen he 
saw a tigress starved, and unable to feed her cubs, he 
is said to have made a charitable oblation of his body 
to be devoured by them. Hiouen-thsang visited the 
oIace on the banks of the Indus \vhere this miracle ,vas 
3upposed to have happened, and he remarks that the 
soil is still red there from the blood of Buddha, and 
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that the trees and flo\vers have the same color.! As 
to the modesty of Buddha, nothing could exceed it. 
One day, kil)g Prasenagit,' the protector of Buddha, 
called on hiln to perfonll Iniracles, in order to silence 
his adyersaries, the Brahmans. Buddha consented. 
He perfonned the required miracles; but he exclaimed, 
" Great king, I do not teach the law to my pupils, tell- 
ing theIn, Go, ye saints, and before the eyes of the 
Bralnnans and householders pelform, by means of your 
supernatural po,vers, nli.racles greater than any man 
can perfonl1. I tell them, when I teach them the 
Ja\v, Live, ye saints, hiding your good ,yorks and sho,v- 
ing your sins." And yet all this self-sacrificing charity, 
all this self-sacrificing hUl11ility, by which the life of 
Buddha was distinguished throughout, and ,vhich he 
preached to the 111ultitudes that caIne to listen to him, 
had, ,ye are told, but one object, and that object .was 
final annihilation. It is impossible almost to believe 
it, and yet when ,ve turn a\vay our eyes from the 
pleasing picture of that high n10rality which Buddha 
preached for the first time to all classes of Inen, and 
look into the dark pages of his code of religious Ineta- 
physics, we can hardly find another eXplanation. For- 
tunately, the n1Ïllions ,vho embraced the doctrines of 
Buddha, and were saved by it from the depths of bar- 
barisnl, brutality, and selfishness, \vere unable to fathom 
the ll1eaning of his metaphysical doctrines. "Tith 
thel11 the Nirvâua to \vhich they aspired, hecame only a 
relative deliverance frolll the miseries of human life; 
nay, it took the bright colors of a paradise, to be re- 
gained by the pious worship'per of Buddha. But ,vas 
this the meaning of Buddha himself? In his "Four 
1 Vol. i. p. 89; vol. ii. p. 167. 
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Verities" he does not, indeed, define ,,, Nirvâna," ex. 
cept by cessation of all pain; but when he traces the 
cause of pain, and t('aches the nleans of destroying not 
only pain itself, but the cause of pain, \ve shaH see that 
his Nirvâna aSSlllnes a very different nleaning. His 
" Four Verities" are very silllpIe. The first asserts 
the existenC'e of pain; the second asserts that the 
cause of pain lies in sin; the third asserts that pain 
nlay cease by Nirvâna; the fourth sho'ws the way that 
leads to Nirvàna. This ,yay to Nirvfina consists in 
eight things; right faith (orthodoxy), right judgment 
(logic), right language (veracity), right purpose (hon- 
esty), right practice (religious life), right obedience 
(lawfnllife), right memory, and right meditation. All 
these precepts might be understood as part of a simply 
In oral code, closing with a kind of lnystic meditation on 
the highest object of thought, and \vith a yearning 
after deliverance fronl all \vorldly ties. Sinlilar systems 
11ave prevailed in Inany parts of the ,vorld, \vithout 
denying the existence of an absolute Being, or of a 
sonlething towards which the human mind tends, in 
\vhich it is absorbed or even annihilated. A wful as 
such a Inysticislll may appear, yet it leaves still some- 
thing that exists, it acknowledges a feeling of depend- 
ence in man. It kno\ys of a first cause , thouO'h it may 
o .. 
have nothing to lwedicate of it except that it is TÒ 
KWOVII àK
:r(jTÓ;'. A return is possible from that desert. 
The first cause may he called to life again. It may 
take the n
unes of " Creator," " Preserver," " Ruler;" 
and ,yhen the simplicity and helplessness of the child 
}1ave reëntered the heart of nla11, the name of father 
will COlue back to the lips \vhich had uttered in vain 
all the names of a philosophical despair. But from the 
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Nirvâna of the Buddhist Inetaphysician there is no re- 
turn. lIe starts Fronl the idea that the highest object 
is to escape pain. Life in his eyes is nothing but 
nlisery; birth the cause of all evil, from which even 
death cannot deliver him, because he believes in an 
eternal cycle of existence, or in transmigration. There 
is no deliverance from evil, except by breaking through 
the prison \vans, not only of life, but of existence, and 
by extirpating the last cause of existence. 'Vhat, 
then, is the cause of existence? The cause of ex- 
istence, says the Buddhist 11letaphysi('ian, is attach- 
nlent - an inclination towards s0111ething ; and this 
attac1nnent arises from thirst or desire. Desire pre- 
supposes perception of the object desired; perception 
presupposes contact; contact, at least a sentient. con- 
tact, presupposes the senses; and, as the senses can 
only perceive \vhat has form and name, or \vhat is dis- 
tinct, distinction is the real cause of all the effects 
which end in existence, birth, and pain. N O\V, this 
distinction is itself the result of conceptions or ideas; 
but these ideas, so far fi'OIn being, as in Greek philoso- 
phy, the true and everlasting forms of the Absolute, 
are here represented as mere illusions, the effects of 
ignorance (" avidyâ "). Ignorance, therefore, is really 
the prilnary cause of all that seems to exist. To know 
that ignorance, as the root of all evil, is the same as to 
destroy it, and \vith it all effects that flo\ved from it. 
In order to see ho\v this doctrine affects the individual, 
let us watch the last moments of Buddha as described 
by his disciples. He enters into the first stage of 
meditation when he feels feeedom from sin, acquires a 
knowledge of the nature of all things, and has no de- 
sire except that of Nirvâna. But he still feels pleas.. 
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ure; he even uses his reasoning and discriminating 
po,vers. The nse of these po,vers ceases in the second 
stage of meditation, ,vhen nothing remains but a desire 
after Nirvâna, and a general feeling of satisfaction, 
arising from his intellectual perfection. That satisfac- 
tion, also, is extinguished in the third stage. Indiffer- 
ence succeeds; yet there is still self-consciousness, and 
a certain amount of physical pleasure. These last reln- 
nants are destroyed in the fourth stage; memory fades 
away, all pleasure and pain are gone, and the doors of 
Nirvâl1a no,v open before him. After having passed 
these four stages once, Buddha ,vent through them a 
second time, but he died before he attained again to the 
fourth stage. 'Ve must soar till higher, and though 
,ve may feel giddy and disgusted, we must sit out this 
tragedy till the curtain falls. After the four stages of 
meditation 1 are passed, the Buddha (and every being 
is to become a Buddha) enters into the infinity of 
space; then into the infinity of intelligence; and thence 
he passes into the region of nothing. But even here 
there is no rest. There is still something left,- 
the idea of the nothing in which he rejoices. That 
ah:o must be destroyed, and it is destroyed in the 
fourth and last region, where there is not even the 
idea of a nothing left, and ,vhere there is complete 
rest, undisturbed by nothing, or ,vhat is not nothing. 2 
There are few persons ,vho will take thp trouble of 
reasoning out such hallucinations; least of all, per- 
sons ,vho are accustomed to the sober language of 


1 These" four stages" are described in the same manner in the canonical 
books of Ceylon and Nepal, and may therefore safely be ascribed to that 
ori
inal form of Buddhism. from which the Southern and the Northern schMl!l 
branchml off at a later period. See Burnouf, Lotus de la bOllne Loi, p. BCD. 
2 See Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, p. 814. 
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Greek philo
uphy; and it is the n10re interesting tc 
hear the opinion \vhich one of the best Aristotelian 
scholars of the present day, after a patient examination 
of the authentic docun1ents of Buddhis1l1, has formed 
of its systcln of luetaphysics. 1\1. BarthéleulY Saint- 
Hilaire, in a review on Buddhism, published in the 
" Journal des 
a van ts, " says : - 
" Buddhism has no God; it has 110t even the con- 
fused and vague notion of a Universal Spirit in which 
the hunuul soul, according to the orthodox doctrine of 
Brah111anisln, and the Sâllkhya philosophy, lllay be ab- 
sorbed. N or does it admit nature, in the proper sense 
of the word, and it ignores that profounJ division be- 
tween spirit and Inatter which forn1s the system and 
the glory of I(apila. It confounds lnau ,vith all that 
surrounds hilH, all the \vhile preaching to hilu the la\vs 
of virtue. Buddhism, therefore, cannot unite the hu- 
l11al1 soul, 'which it does not even l11ention, with a God, 
Vdl0111 it ignores; nor vvith nature, which it does 110t 
kno\v better. Nothing ren1ained but to annihilate the 
soul; and in order to be quite sure that the sou] may 
not reappear under some ne\v form in this \yorId, 
\vhich has been cursed as the abode of illusion and 
misery, BuddhisIn destroys its ele1l1ents, and never 
gets tired of glorying in this achievenlent. \Vhat 
more is ,vanted? If this is not the absolute nothing, 
'v hat is Nirvâna ? " 
Such religion, we should say, \vas Inade for a In ad- 
house. But Bnddhislll 'vas an advance, if compared 
with Brahmani
nl; it has stood its ground for cen- 
turies, and if truth could be decided by nlajorities, the 
sho\v uf hands, even at the present day, would be in 
favor of Buddha. The Inetaphysics of Buddhi
I11, like 
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the metaphysics of Inost religions, not excluding our 
own Gnosticism and l\íysticism, ,yere beyond the reach 
of aU except a few harùened philosophers or ecstatic 
dreanlers. I-Iulllan nature could not be changed. Out 
of the very nothing it nlade a ne\v paradise; and he 
who had left no place in the ,vhole universe for a Di- 
vine Being, \vas deified hilnself by the multitudes who 
,vanted 3 person whom they could ,vorship, a king 
,vhose IvJp they Inight invoke, a fri
nd before 'whom 
they could pour out their most secret griefs. And 
there remained the code of a pure lllorality, pro- 
claimed by Buddha. There remained the spirit of 
charity, kindness, and universal pity with ,vhich . he 
had inspired his disciples. 1 There remained the sim- 
plicity of the ceremonial he had taught, the equality of 
all Inen which he had declared, the re1igious toleration 
,vhich he had preached fronl the beginning. There 
relnained n1uch, therefore, to account for the rapid 
strides which his doctrine 11lade from the 1l10untain 
peaks of Ceylon to the Tundras of the Samoyedes, 
and we shall see in the simple story of the life of 
Hiouen-thsang that Buddhism, with all its defects, has 
had its heroes, its nlartyrs, and its saints. 
Hioucn-thsang, born in China Inore than a thousand 
years after the death of Buddha, was a believer in 
Buddhisln. He dedicated his \vhole life to the study 


1 See the Dluml11wpadam a Pâ1i work on Buddhist ethics, lately edited 
by V. Fausbüll, a distinguished pupil of Professor W ('stergaard, at Copen- 
ba
el1. The Rey. Spence Hardy (Eastern JJonachism, p. 1Gü) writes: ,. A 
('ollc\
tion lOi
ht be made from the precepts of this work, that in the purity 
of its ethics could scarcely be equaled from any other heathen author." 
Mr. Kuighton, when speaking' of the same work in his History of Ceylun (p. 
77), remarks: "In it we ha,'e exemplified a code of morality, and a list of 
precepts, which, for pureness, excellence, and wisdom, is only second to that 
I)f the Divine Lawgiver himself." 
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of that religIun; tr:tvelling frorn his native country to 
India, visiting every place mentioned in Buddhist his- 
tory or tradition, acquiring the ancient language in 
,vhich the canonical books of the Buddhists 'vere writ- 
ten, studying cOlllmentaries, discussing points of diffi- 
culty, and defending the orthodox faith at public coun- 
cils against disbelievers and schisluatics. BuddhisI11 
had gro'wn and changed since the death of its founder, 
but it had lost nothing of its vitality. At a very 
early period a proselytizing spirit awoke among the 
disciples of the Indian reformer, an element entirely 
new in the history of ancient religions. No Je\v, no 
Greek, no Roman, no Brahman ever thought -of con- 
verting people to his own national form of ,vorship. 
Religion ,vas looked upon as private or national prop- 
erty. It ,vas to be guarded against strangers. The 
1110st sacred names of the gods, the prayers by ,vhi
h 
their favor could be gained, ,vere kept secret. No 
religion, ho\vever, ,vas more cÀclusive than that of the 
B rallluans. A Bralunan ,vas born, nay, twice-born. 
He could not be made. Not even the lowest caste, 
that of the Sûdra
, ,vould open its ranks to a stranger. 
Here lay the secret of Buddha's success. He addressed 
hinlself to castes and outcasts. He promised salvation 
to all; and he cOlnmanded his disciples to preach his 
doctrine in all places and to all Inen. A sense of 
duty, extending froln the narl'O\V lill1Íts of the house, 
the village, and the country to the ,,,idest circle of 
111ankind; a feeling of sympathy and brotherhood to- 
wards a11111e11; the idea, in fact, of Inuuanity, ,va::; in 
India first pronounced by Buddha. In the third Bud- 
dhist Council, the acts of which have been preserved to 
us in the "::\Iahayansa," 1 we hear of ll1issionaries be- 
l JJaltavansa, ed. G. Tumour, Ceylon, 1837, p. 71. 
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ing sent to the chief countries beyond India. This 
Council, ,ve are told, took place 308 B. c., 235 years 
after the death of B uddlla, in the 17th year of the 
reign of the fal110us king Asoka, ,vhose edicts have 
been preserved to us on rock inscriptions in various 
parts of India. There are sentences in these inscrip- 
tions of Asoka ,vhich luight be read ,vith advantage 
by our own l1lissionaries, though they are now nlore 
than 2,000 years old. Thus it is ,vritten on the rocks 
of Girnar, Dhauli, and Kapurdigiri : - 
"Piyaclasi, the king beloved of the gods, desires 
that the ascetics of all creeds might reside in all places. 
All these ascetics profess alike the comnland which 
people should exercise over themselves, and the purity 
of the soul. But people have different opinions, and 
differen t inclinations." 
And again: - 
"A man ought to honor his own faith only; but he 
should never abuse the faith of others. It is thus that 
he ,vill do no hann to anybody. There are even cir- 
cumstances ,vhere the religion of others ought to be 
honored. ..A.nd in acting thus, a man fortifies his own 
faith, and assists the faith of others. He .who acts 
other,vise, diminishes his o,vn faith, and hurts the faith 
of others." 
Those ,vho have no time to read the voluminous 
,,'orks of the late E. Burnouf on Bucldhisln, his "In- 
troduction à l'Histoire du Buddhisme," and his trans- 
lation of "Le Lotus de la bonne Loi," ,yill find a very 
interesting and lucid account of these councils, and 
edicts, and missions, and the history of Buddhislll in 
general, in a ,york lately published by :NIl's. Speir, 
"Life in Ancient India." Buddhism spread in the 
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:;outh to Ceylon, in the north to I{aslllnir, the Hilna- 
layan countries, Thibet, and China. One Buddhist mis.. 
sionary is mentioned in the Chinese annals as early as 
217 B. c. ; 1 and about the year 120 B. c. a Chinese 
general, "after defeating the barbarous tribes north of 
the Desert of Gobi, brought back as a trophy a golden 
statue, th
 statue of Buddha. 2 It was not, however, 
till the year 66 A. D. that Buddhisnl was officially rec- 
ognized by the Elnperor l\Iing-ti 3 as a third state re- 
ligion in China. Ever since, it has shared equal 
honors with the doctrines of Confucius and Lao-tse, in 
the celestial elnpire, and it is but lately that these three 
established religions have had to fear the encroaC'h- 
ments of a ne,v rival in the creed of the Chief of the 
1'e bels. 
..A.fter Buddhism had been introduced into China, 
the fi 1'st ('are of its teachers ,vas to translate the sacred 
,yorks froln Sanskrit, in which they w"ere originally 
,vritten, into Chinese. 'Ve read of the Emperor 
l\Iing-ti,4 of the dynasty of Han, sending TsaÏ-in and 
other hio"h officials to India, in order to study there the 
ö 
 
doctrine of Buddha. They engaged the services of hvo 
learned Buddhists, l\rlatâllga and Tchou-fa-Ian, and 
some of the n10st Ï1nportant Buddhist ,yorks ,vere 
translated by then1 into Chinese. "The Life of Bud- 
dha," the "Lalita- Vistara," 5 a Sanskrit work \vhich, 
on account of its style and language, had been referred 
by oriental scholars to a luuch more modern period of 


1 See Foe Koue Ki, p. 41, and xx."(viii. preface. 
2 See Foe Koue Ki, p. 41. 
8 Lalita- Yist(1ra, ed. Foucaux, p. xviI. n. 
4 Lalita- Vistara, p: 17. 
6 Two parts of the Sanskrit text have been published in the Biblwtheoo 
Indica. 
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Indian literature, can no,v safely be ascribed to an 
ante-Christian era, if, as ,ve are told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated fron1 Sanskrit into Chinese, 
as one of the canonical books of Buddhism, as early as 
the year 76 A. D. The same ,york was trans
ated also 
into Thibetan ; and an edition of it - the first Thibetan 
,york printed in Europe..- published in Paris by J\t1. 
E. Foucaux, reflects high credit on that distinguished 
scholar, and on the Government ,vhich supports these 
studies in the most liberal and enlightened spirit. The 
intellectual intercourse between the Indian peninsula 
and the northern continent of Asia relnained uninter- 
rupted for 111any centuries. Missions ,vere sent from 
China to India, to report on the political and geograph- 
ical state of the country, but the chief object of in- 
t\.'rest which attracted public embassies and private pil- 
grims across the IIimalayan mountains was the religion 
of Budaha. About three hundred years after the pub- 
lic recognition of Buddhism by the EI11peror l\ling-ti, 
the great sh
ealn of Buddhist pilgrims began to flov{ 
frOI11 China to India. The first account which ,,-e 
possess of these pilgrin1ages refers to the travels of 
Fahian, who visited India towards the end of the fourth 
century. His travels have been translated by Rérnusat, 
but 1\1. Julien pro1l1ises a ne,v and I1101'e correct trans- 
lation. After Fahian, we have the travels of Hoei-seng 
and Song-yun, ,vho were sent to India, in 518, by com- 
mand of the El11press, ,vith a vie\v of collecting sacred 
books and relics. Of Hiouen-thsang, ,vho fo11o,,"s next 
in time, ,ve possess, at present, eight out of twelve 
books; and there is reason to hope that the last fou(
 
hooks of his Journal will soon follow in 1\1. Julien's 
translation.! \fter Hioucn-thsal1g, the chief ,yorks of 
1 They have since been published. 
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Chinese pilgrinls are the "Itineraries" of tIle fifty-six 
monks, published in 730, and the travels of I{hi-nie, 
,vho visited India in 964, at the head of three hundred 
pilgrims. India v.ras for a time the Holy Land of 
China. There lay the scene of the life and death of 
the great teacher; there 'vere the monUlnents com- 
memorating the chief events of his life; there the 
shrines \vhere his relics might be ,vorshipped; there 
the monasteries ,vhere tradition had preserved his say- 
ings and his doings; there the books ,vhere his doctrine 
might be studied in its original purity; there the 
schools ,vhere the tenets of different sects ,vhich had 
sprung up in the course of tin1e might best be ac- 
quired. 
Some of the pilgrims and envoys have left us ac- 
counts of their travels, and, in the absence of anything 
like an historical literature in India itself, these Chinese 
works are of the utmost i Inportance for gaining an in- 
sight into the social, political, and religious history of 
t11at country from the beginning of our era to the time 
of the l\10hammedan conquest. The importance of 
Mohammedan writers, so far as they treat on the his- 
tory of India during the l\iiddle Ages, was soon rec- 
ognized, and in a memoir lately published by the most 
eminent Arabic scholar of France, 1\:1. Reinaud, new 
and valuable historical materials have been coHee-ted, 
- materials doubly valuable in India, where no native 
historian has ever noted do,vn the passing events of the 
day. But, although the existence of similar documents 
in Chincse was known, and although men of the high- 
est literary crnincnce - such as Humboldt, Riot, and 
others - had repeatedly urged the necessity of having 
a translation of the early travels of the Chinese Pil- 
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grims, it seemed almost as if our curiosity was never to 
be satisfied. France l1as been the only country where 
Chinese scholarship has ever flourished, and it was a 
French scholar, Abel Rémusat, ,vho undertook at last 
the translation of one of the Chinese Pilgrims. Ré- 
l11u5at died before his ,york ,yas published, and his 
translation of the travels of Fahian, edited by 1\1. Lan- 
dresse, rernained for a long tilne without being fonowed 
up by any other. Nor did the ,vork of that erninent 
scholar answer an expectations. 1\10st of the proper 
names, the names of countries, towns, n1ountains, and 
rivers, the titles of books, and the ,vhole Buddhistic 
phraseology, ,vere so disguised .in their Chinese dress 
that it \vas frequently impossible to discover their 
original fornl. 
The Chinese alphabet ,vas never intended to repre- 
sent the sound of words. It ,vas in its origin a hiero- 
glyphic system, each ,vord having its own graphic rep- 
resentative. N or would it have been possible to write 
Chinese in any other way. Chinese is a monosyHabic 
language. No word is alIo,ved more than one consonant 
and one vo\vel, - the yo,vels including diphthongs and 
nasal vowels. Hence the possible BUIn bel' of .words is 
extremely small and the number of significative sounds 
in the Chinese language, is said to be no more than 450. 
No language, however, could be satisfied with so small 
a vocabulary, and in Chinese, as in other monosyllabic 
dialpcts, each ,vord, as it 'vas pronounced ,vith various 
accents and intonations, ,vas made to convey a Jarge 
number of meanings; so that the total number of 
,vords, or rather of ideas, expressed in Chinese, is said 
to amount to 43,496. Hence a graphic representation 
of the mere sound of words would have been perfectly 
VOL. I. 17 
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llsele
s, and it was absolutely necessary to resort to 
hierogIyphical writing, enlarged by the introduction of 
detern1Ínative signs. Nearly the ,vhole imn1ense dic- 
tionary of Chinese - at least twenty-nine thirtieths - 
con,ists of combined signs, one part indicating the 
general 
ound, the other determining its special mean- 
ing. 'Vith such a systeu1 of ,vriting it was possible to 
represent Chinese, but ilnpossible to convey either the 
sound or the 111eaning of any other language. Besides, 
sOlne of the most common sounds - sucl1 as r, b, d, and 
the short a - are unkn<)\vn in Chinese. 
Ho,v, then, were the translators to render Sanskrit 
lUUll('S in Chinese? The n10st rational plan would 
have been to select as Illany Chinese signs as there 
,,
ere Sanskrit letters, and to express one and the 8an1e 
letter in Sanskrit ahvays by one and the same sign in 
Chinese; or, if the conception of a consonant ,vithout 
a vowel, and of a yowd ,yithout a consonant, was too 
much for a Chinese understanding, to express at least 
the smHe syllabic sound in Sanskrit, by one and the 
same s

llabic sign in Chinese. A similar systeln is 
adopted at the present day, ,vhen the Chinese find 
themselves under the necessity of writing the names of 
Lord Palmerston or Sir John Bo,vring; but, instead 
of adopting any definite system of transcribing, each 
translator seeU1S to have ehosen his own signs for ren- 
derin cr the sounds of Sanskrit words, and to have 
b 
chosen tl1e111 at rand01l1. The result is that every 
Sanskrit ,yord as transcribed by the Chinese Buddhists 
is a riddle ,yl1Îch no inO'enuit y is able to solve. 'Yho 
b . 
could have guessed that "Fo-to," or more frequently 
"Fo," was Ineant for Bu(ldha? ... I(o-lo-keou-lo " for 
Râhula, t 1w 
OH of Buddha? "Po-lo-naï" for Ben- 
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ares? " Hencr-ho" for GanO'es? " Nie p an" for 
ö b 
Nirvâna ? " Chamen" for Sramana? " FeÏto" for 
Veda? " Tcha-li" for J{shattriya? " Sin-to-lo " 
for Sûdra? "Fan" or " Fan-Ion-Ino " for Braluna ? 
Sometimes, it is true the Chinese endeavored to give, 
besides the sounds, a translation of the 111eal1ing of the 
Sanskrit 'words. But the translation of proper HaInes 
is always very precarious, and it required an intimate 
kno,vledge of Sanskrit and Buddhist literature to recog- 
nize from these awkward translations the exact form of 
the proper names for which they ,vere intended. If, 
in a Chinese translation of " Thukydides," ,ve read of 
a person called "Leader of the people," ,ve might 
guess his name to have been "Delnagogos," or " Lao.. 
egos," as ,yell as "Agesilaos." And ,vhen the nalne 
of the town of Sravasti ,vas ,vritten " Che-\vei," \vhich 
means in Chinese "where one hears," it required no 
ordinary po\ver of combination to find that the name 
of Sravasti was derived from a Sanskrit noun, " sravas" 
(Greek KÀÉOÇ, Lat. duo), ,vhich means "hearing," or 
" :f:'"tme," and that the etymological nlcaning of the 
nan1e of "Sravasti" ,vas intended by the Chinese 
"Che-,vei." Besides these nalnes of places and rivers, of 
kings and saints, there ,vas the whole strange phrase- 
ology of Buddhisln, of which no dictionary gives any 
satisfactory explanation. How ,vas even the best 
Chinese scholar to kno\v that the \\Tords which usually 
n1ean "dark shadow" lllUSt be taken in the technical 
sense of "Nirvâna," or "becolning absorbed in the 
Absolute," that "return-purity" had the saIne sense, 
and that a third synonymous expression ,vas to be rec.. 
ognized in a phrase ,,,hieh, in ordinary Chinese ,vould 
have the sense of" trans l )ort-fiO'ure-crossinO'-aO'e ? " A 
bOb 
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monastery is called "origin-door," instead of " black- 
door." The voice of Buddha is called "the voice of 
the dragon;" and his doctrine goes by the name of 
"the door of expedients." 
Tedious as these details n1ay seem, it ,vas almost a 
duty to state them, in order to give an idea of the 
difficulties which 1\1. Stanislas Julien had to grapple 
,vith. Oriental scholars labor under great disadvan- 
tages. Fe,v people take an interest in their ,yorks, or, 
if they do, they simply accept the results, but they are 
unable to appreciate the difficulty ,vith ,vhich these re- 
sults ,vere obtained. lVlany persons ,vho have read the 
translation of the cuneiform inscriptions are glad, no 
doubt, to have the authentic and contemporaneous 
records of Darius and Xerxes. But if they follo'wed 
the process by 'which scholars such as Grotefend, Bur- 
Douf, Lassen, and Ra'wlinson arrived at their results, 
they would see that the discovery of the alphabet, the 
language, the grammar, and the meaning of the inscrip- 
tions of the Achæmenian dynasty deserves to be classed 
with the discoveries of a J{epler, a Newton, or a Fara- 
day. In a similar manner, the mere translation of a 
Chinese ,york into French seems a very ordinary per- 
formance; but IV1. Stanislas Julien, \vho has long been 
ackno\vledged as the first Chinese scholar in Europe, 
had to spend t\venty years of incessant labor in order 
to prepare himself for the task of translating the 
" Travels of Hiouen-thsang." He had to learn San- 
skrit, no very easy language; he had to study the Bud- 
dhist literature written in Sanskrit, Pâli, Thibetan, 
l\10ngolian, and Chinese. He had to make vast in- 
dices of every proper nalne connected \vith Buddhism. 
Thus only could he shape his own tools, and accom.. 
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plish what at last he did accomplish. 1\lost persons 
,viII remelnber the interest \vith \vhich the travels of 
M. 1\1. Huc and Gabet \vere read a fe,v years ago, 
though these two adventurous missionaries were ob-' 
liged to renounce their original intention of entering 
lndia by way of China and Thibet, and were not al- 
lowed to proceed beyond the famous capital of Lhassa. 
If, then it be cOl1sitlered that there was a traveller ,vho 
had made a similar journey twelve hundred years 
. earlier; \vho had succeeded in crossing the deserts 
and mountain passes \vhich separate China from India; 
'who had visited the principal cities of the Indian 
Peninsula, at a tLlne of \vhich we have no information, 
from native or foreign sources, as to the state of that 
country; who had learned Sanskrit, and made a large 
collection of Buddhist ,yorks; who had carried on 
public disputations with the most en1inent philosophers 
and theologians of the day; who had translated the 
most important works on Buddhisnl from Sanskrit into 
Chinese, and left an account of his travels, which still 
existed in the libraries of China, - nay, which had 
been actually printed and published, - \ve may well 
imagine the impatience with \v hich all scholars inter- 
ested in the ancient history of India, and in the sub- 
ject of Buddhism, looked forward to the publication of 
so in1portant a \york. Hiouen-thsang's name had first 
been mentioned in Europe by Abel Rémusat and 
Klaproth. They had discovered some fragments of his 
travels in a Chinese ,york on foreign countries and for- 
eign nations. Rélnusat \'Tote to China to procure, if 
possible, a complete copy of Hiouen-thsang's \yorks. 
fIe was informed by Morrison that they were out of 
print. Still, the few specÏ1nens which he had given at 
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the end of his translation of the" Foe Koue Ki" had 
\vhetted the appetite of oriental scholars. 1\1. Stanislas 
Julien succeeded in procuring a copy of Hiouen-thsang 
in 1838; and after nearly hventy years spent in pre- 
paring a translation of the Chinese traveller, his ver- 
sion is no,v before us. If there are but fe\y who know 
the difficulty of a ,york like that of JY1. Stanislas J lùien, 
it becolnes their duty to speak out, though, after all, 
perhaps the 1110st intelligible eulogilun ,vould be that in 
a branch of study ,yhere there are no nlol1opolies and 
no patents, 1\1. Stal1islas Julien is ackno\vledgecl to be 
the only man in Europe who could produce the article 
which he has produced in the work before us. 
W e shall devote the rest of our space to a short ac- 
count of the life and travels of Hiouen-thsang. Hiouen- 
thsang was born in a proyincial town of China, at a 
tilne ,vhen the empire ,vas in a chronic state of revolu- 
tion. His fhther had left the public service, and had 
given most of his tilDe to the education of his four 
children. Two of theu1 distinguished themselves at a 
very early age, - one of theul was Hiouen-thsang, the 
future traveller and theologian. The boy ,vas sent to 
school at a Buddhist Inonastery, and, after receiving 
there the necessary instruction, partly froln his elder 
brother, he 'vas hilTIself adlnitted as a Inonk at the early 
age of thirteen. During the next seven years, the 
young lTIonk travelled about with his brother frOIl1 
place to place, in order to foIlo,v the lectures of some 
of the nlost distinguished professors. The horrors of 
,yal' tì'equcl1tly broke in upon his quiet studies, and 
forced hin1 to seek refuge in the In01'e distant provinces 
of the enlpirc. At the age of t\venty he took priest's 
orders, and had then already become famous by his 
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vast knowledge. He had studied the chief canonical 
Looks of the Buddhist faith, the records of Buddha's 
life and teaching, the systen1s of ethics and llwtaphys- 
ics; and he was versed in the works of Confucius and 
Lao-tse. But still his own n1Índ \vas agitated by 
doubts. Six years he continued his studies in the chief 
places of learning in China, and \vhere he caIne to learn 
he \vas frequently asked to teach. At last, when he 

R\V that none, even the. most eminent theologians, 
\vere able to givü hiln the infonnation he wanted, he 
fanned hi
 resolve of travelling to India. The works 
of earlier ! )i] oTin1s, such as Fahian and others, were 
ð 
known to hÏ1n. He knew that in India he should find 
the originals of the works which in their Chinese trans- 
lation left so lILaUY things doubtful in his n1Înd; and 
though he knew fì'Oll1 the Stune sources the dangers of 
his journey, yet, " the glory," as he says, " of recover- 
ing the La\v, which was to be a guide to all l11e11 and 
the nlean::; of their salvation, seenled to hinl \vorthy of 
in1Ïtation." In ('on11110n \vith several other priests, he 
addressed a men10rial to the Eillperor to ask leave for 
their journey. Leave was refused, and the courage of 
his cOlnpallions failed. Not that of Hiouen-thsang. 
l-lis own mother had told hÍln that, soon before she 
ga ve birth to hin1, she had seen her child tra veIling to 
the Far "\Vest in search of the La\v. He \yas himself 
haunted by sin1ilar visions, and ha ving long surren- 
dered worldly desires, he resolved to brave all dangers, 
anù to risk his life for the only object for \vhich he 
thought it worth while to live. He proceeded to the 
Yello\v River, the Hoang- ho, and to the place \vhere 
the caravans bounù for India used to lueet, and, though 
the Governor had sent striet orders not to allo\v any 
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one to cross the frontier, the young priest, with the 
assistance of his co-religionists, succeeded in escaping 
the vigilance of the Chinese" douauiers." Spies ,vere 
sent after him. But so frank was his avowal, and so 
fil'ln his resolution, 'Y]1ich he expressed in the presence 
of the authorities, that the Governor himself tore his 
hue and cry to pieces, and allowed him to proceed. 
Hitherto he had been accompanied by two friends. 
They no,v left hiln, and Hiouell-thsang found himself 
alone, ,vithout a friend and without a guide. He 
sought for strength in fervent prayer. The next 
1110rning a person presented himself, offering his ser- 
vices as a guide. This guide conducted him safely for 
SOlne distance, hut left hilll \y hen they approached the 
desert. There ,yere still five \yatch-to\vers to be passed, 
and there ,vas nothing to indicate the road through the 
desert, except the hoof:- D1arks of horses, and skeletons. 
The traveller followed this n1clanchoIy traC'k, and, 
though misled by the "nliragc" of the desert, 11e 
reached the first tower. Here the arro\vs of the 
\Vatclu11en would have put an {'nel to his existence and 
his cherished expedition; but the officer in conunalld, 
himself a zealous Buddhist, allowed the courageous 
pilgrim to proceed, and gave hirn letters of 1'eC'onl111en- 
dation to the officers of the next to\vers. The last 
tower, ho\vever, \vas guarded by men inaccessible to 
bribes, and deaf to reasoning. In order to escape their 
notice, Hiouen-thsang had to make a long détour. He 
passed through another desert, and lost his 'way. The 
bag in ,vhich he carried his water burst, and then even 
the courage of Hiouen-thsang failed. He began to 
retrace his steps. But suddenly he stopped. "I took 
an oath," he said, "never to rnake a step back\vard tiU 
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I had réached India. 'Vhy, then, have I COlne here? 
I t is better I should die proceeding to the 'Vest than 
return to the East and live." Four nights and five 
days he travelled through the desert ,vithout a drop of 
,vater. He had nothing to refresh hilnself except his 
prayer;;, - and what ,vere they? Texts from a 'work 
,vhich taught that there was no god, no Creator, no 
creation, - nothing but mind, nlinding itself. It is in- 
credible in ho,v exnausted an ahnosphere the divine 
spark ,vi thin us wiU glinlmer on, and even ,varm the 
dark chan1bers of the human heart. Comforted by his 
prayers, Hiouen-thsang proceeded, and arrived after 
sonle time at a large lake. lIe ,vas in the country of 
the Oïgour Tartars. They received hin1 ,veIl, nay, too 
weU. One of the Tartar Khans, hinlself a Buddhist, 
sent for the Buddhist pilgrim, and insisted on his stay- 
ing with hinl to instruct his people. Remonstrances 
proved of no avail. But Hiouen-thsang ,"as not to be 
conquered. "I kno,v," he said "that the king, in 
spite of his po,ver, has no power over IHY mind and my 
,viII;" and he refused aU nourishment in order to put 
an end to his life 0aJ 1 dvjLat l<aì tÀ
VeEp
aojLat. Three 
days he persevered, and at last the I{han, afraid of the 
consequences, was obliged to yield to the poor monk. 
He Inade him pronIisc to visit him on his return to 
China, and then to stay three years ,vith him. At 
last, after a delay of one month, during ,vhich the 
J{han and his Court came daily to. hear the lessons of 
thpir pious guest, the traveller continued his journey 
with a numerous escort, and with letters of introduc- 
tion from the I{han to twenty-four princes whose 
territories the little caravan had to pass. Their ,yay 
lay through what is 110'V called Dsungary, across the 
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lVlusur-dabaghan lllountains, the northern portion of 
the Belur-tag, the Yaxartes valley, Bactria, and l{abu- 
listân. 'V e cannot follow thcln through all the places 
they passed, though the accounts which he gives of 
their adventures are nlost interesting, and the descrip- 
tion of the people lllost ilnportant. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the 1Iusur-dabaghan lllountains:- 
"The top of the mountain rises to the sky. Since 
the beginning of the ,yorId the snow has been accumu- 
lating, and is now transfornled into vast masses of ice, 
,vhich never nlelt, either in spring or summer. Hard 
and briHiant sheets of snow are spread out till they are 
lost in the infinite, and mingled váth the clouds. If 
one looks at them, the eyes are dazzled by the splendor. 
Frozen peaks hang do,vl1 over both sides of the road, 
sonle hundred feet high, and t,vellty feet or thirty feet 
thiclc It is not without difficu1ty and danger that the 
traveller can clear them or climb over thell1. Besides, 
there are squalls of ,vind, and tornadoes of SllO'V which 
attack the pilgrims. Even ,vith double shoes, and in 
thick furs, one cannot help trenlhling and shivering." 
During the seven days that Hiouen-thsang crossed 
these Alpine passes he lost fourteen of his eompanions. 
What is n10st illlportant, however, in this early por- 
tion of the Chinese traveller is the account ,yhich he 
gives of the high degree of civilization alllong the 
tribes of Central Asia. "\Ve had gradually accus- 
tomed ourselves to believe in an early civilization of 
Egypt, of Babylon, of China, of India; but now that 
we find the hordes of Tartary possessing in the seventh 
century the chief arts and institutions of an advanced 
society, we shaH soon have to drop the nalne of bar- 
barians altogether. The theory of 
1:. Oppert, who 
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ascribes the original invention of the cuneifornl letters 
and a civilization anterior to that of Babylon and Nine- 
veh to a "ruranian or Scythian race, ,villlose much of 
its apparent inlprobability; for no new \vave of civiliza- 
tion had reacIied these countries bet,veen the cuneifornl 
period of their literature and history and the tinle of 
Hiouen-thsang's visit. In the kingdom of Okini, on 
the ,vestern frontier of China, Hiouen-thsang found 
an active COl1unerce, gold, silver, and copper coinage; 
monasteries, where the chief works of Buddhisnl were 
studied, and an alphabet, derived from Sanskrit. As 
he travelled on he met with 1nines, with agriculture, 
including pears, plulns, peaches, ahnonds, grapes, 
pomegranates, rice, and ,vheat. The inhabitants were 
dressed in silk and woo]e11 11lateriaJs. There ,vere lllU- 
sicians in the chief cities who played on the flute and 
the guitar. Buddhisnl was the prevailing religion, but 
there were traces of an earlier \vorship, the Bactrian 
fire-,vorship. The country "ras everywhere studded 
with halls, n10nasteries, monuments, and statues. 
Sanlarkancl formed at that early tinle a kind of Athens, 
and its manners were copied by all the tribes in the 
neighborhood. Balkh, the old capital of Bactria, \vas 
stiU an inlportant place on the Oxus, well fortified, and 
full of sacred buildings. And the details which our 
traveller gives of the exact cirCUlnfercnce of the cities, 
the number of their inhabitants, the products of the 
soil, the artic1es of trade, can leave no doubt in our 
minds that he relates ,vhat he had seen and heard hin1- 
self. A ne'v page in the history of the ,vorld is here 
opened, and l1e,v ruins pointed out, ,vhich w'ould re,vard 
the pickaxe of a Layard. 
But ,ve Jlll1St not linger. Our traveller, as we said, 
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had entered India by way of Kabul. Shortly before 
he arrived at Pou-lou-cha-pou-lo, i. e. the Sanskrit 
Purushapura, the modern Peshawer, Hiouel1-thsang 
heard of an extraordinary cave where Buddha had 
fonuerly converted a dragon, and had promised his 
ne,v pupil to leave him his shado,v, in order that, 
,vhenever the evil passions of his dragon-nature should 
revive, the aspect of his lnaster's shado\vy features 
Inight remind hill1 of his fonner YO\V. This proluise 
was fulfilled, and the dragon-cave became a famous 
place of pilgrimage. Our traveller ,vas told that the 
roads leading to the cave ,vere extrelnely dangerous, 
and infested by robbers; that for three years none 
of the piIgrilns had ever returned Ii'onl the cave. 
But he replied, "It \vould be difficult during a 
hundred thousand I{alpas to Ineet one single time 
with the true shaùo\v of Buddha; ho\v could I, hav- 
ing COlne so near, pass on ,vithout going to adore 
it 'I" He left his con1panions behind, and after ask- 
ing in vain for a guide, he 111et at last ,vith a boy 
,vho showed him to a farm belonging to a convent. 
Here he found an old luan \vho undertook to act as 
his guide. They had hardly proceeded a fe,v miles 
,vhen they ,vere attacked by five robbers. The monk 
took off his cap and displayed his ecclesiastical robes. 
" l\iaster," said one of the robbers, "\vhere are you 
going? " Hiouen-thsang replied, "I desire to adore 
the shadow of Buddha." "l\laster," said the robber, 
, , have you not heard that the
e roads are full of 

andits ? " "Robbers are men," Hiouen-thsang ex- 
dailned; "and at present, when I alU going to adore 
,he shadow of Buddha, even though the roads were 
!ull of ,vild beasts, I should \valk on without fear. 
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Surely, then, I ought not to fear you, as you are 
men ,vhose heart is possessed of pity." The rob- 
bers were moved by these ,vords, and opened their 
hearts to the true faith. After this little incident, 
Hiouen-thsang proceeded ,,'ith his guide. He passed 
a stream rushing down behveell two precipitous ,yalls 
of rock. In the rock itself there ,vas a door ,vhich 
opened. All ,vas dark. But Hiouen-thsang entered, 
advanced towards the east, then moved fifty steps 
backwards, and began his devotions. He nlade one 
hundred salutations, but he saw nothing. He re- 
proached hiulself bitterly with his former sins, he cried, 
and abandoned himself to utter despair, because the 
shadow of Buddha would not appear before him. At 
last, after Inany prayers and invocations, he sa,von the 
eastern 'wall a dilu light, of the size of a saucepan, such 
as the Buddhist nlonks carry in their hands. But it 
disappeared. He continued praying, full of joy and 
pain, and again he sa,v a light, ,vhich vanished like 
lightning. Tht'll he vo\ved, full of devotion and love, 
that he ,vonld never leave the place till he had seen 
the shado.w of the "Venerable of the age." After 
t\vo hundred prayers, the cave ,vas suddenly bathed 
in light, and the shado,v of Buddha, of a brilliant 
1vhite color, rose 11lajestically on the wall, as when 
the clouds suddenly open and, all at once, display 
the marvelous Ï1nage of the "l\Iountain of Light." 
A dazzling splendor lighted up the features of the di- 
vine countenance. Hiouen-thsang was lost in contem- 
plation and ,yonder, and would not turn his eyes away 
from the sublime and incOll1parable object. . . . . After 
he a-woke froln his trance, he called in six men, and 
commanded them to light a fire in the cave, in order 
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to burn incense; but, as the approach of the light made 
the shadow of Buddha disappear, the fire ,vas extin- 
guished. Then five of the nlen sa,v the shado,v, but 
the sixth sa,v nothing. The old nlan ,yho had acted 
as guide was astounded when I-liouen-thsang told hinl 
the vision. "l\laster," he said, ,
 without the sincerity 
of your filÏth, and the energy of your vows, you could 
not have seen such a nliracle." 
This is the account given by Hiouen-thsang
s biog- 
raphers. But ,ve Inust say, to the credit of Hiouen- 
thsang himself, that in the "Si-yu-ki," which contains 
his own diary, the story is told in a different 'way. 
The cave is described with ahnost the saIne words. 
But afterwards the "Titer continues: "Formerly, the 
shadow of Buddha ,vas seen in the cave, bl'ight, like 
his natural appearance, and with all the Inarks of his 
divine beauty. One might have said, it was Buddha 
ninlself. For SOllle centuries, however, it can no longer 
be seen completely. Though one does see sOluethillg, 
it is only a feeble and doubtful resernblance. If a man 
prays ,vith sincere faith, and if he has received from 
above a hidden inlpression, he sees the shado\v clearly, 
but he cannot enjoy the sight for any length of tinle." 
From Pesha,ver, the scene of this extraordinary mir- 
acle, Hiouen-thsang proceeded to I{ashn1ir, visited the 
chief towns uf Central India, and arriyed at last in 
l\lagadha, the Holy Land of the Buddhists. Here he 
rplnained five years, devoting all his tin1e to the study of 
San
krit and Buddhist Jiterature, and inspecting every 
place hallowed by the recollections of the past. He 
then l )assecl throuO'h Bencral, and l )roceeded to the 
t:::I 1:) 
south, with a view of vi:;iting Ceylon, the chief seat of 
Buddhism. Baffied in that ,vish, he crossed the penin- 
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sula frolll east to ,vest, ascended the Malabar coaRt, 
fl'ached the Indus, and, after nUlnerous excursions to 
the chief places of Northwestern India, returned to 
l\lagadha, to spend there, with his olel friends, SOlne 
of the happiest years of his life. The route of his 
journeyings is laid down in a n1ap drawn with exquisite 
skill by 1\1. Vivien de Saint-
Iartin. At last he ,vas 
obliged to return to China, and passing through the 
I>enjab, I{abl1listan, and Bactria, he reached the Oxus, 
fol1owed its course nearly to its sources on the plateau 
of P:llnir, and, after staying SOlne tin1e in the three 
chief towns of Turkistan, J{hasgar, Yarkand, and 
Rhoten, he found himself again, after sixteen years 
of travels, dangers, and studies, in his o,vn native 
L- 
country. His fanle had spread far and ,vide, and the 
poor pilgrilu, who had once been hunted by inlperial 
spies and anned policemen, ,vas now l'ecei ved ,vith 
public honors Ly the En1pcror hilllself. I-lis entry into 
the capit
l was like a triumph. 1"l1e streets ,vere 
covered ,vith carpets, flowers ,vere scattered, and ban. 
ller
 flying. Soldiers were drawn up, the n1agistrates 
,vent out to n1cct him, and aU the monks of the neigh- 
borhood Inarched along in SOlC111n procession. The 
trophies that adorned this trilunph, carried by a large 
nunlber of horses, ,vere of a peculiar kind. First, 150 
grains of the dust of Buddha; secondly a golden statue 
:>f the great Teacher; thirdly, a similar statue of san- 
dal-,yood; fourthly, a statue of sandal-,vood, repre- 
senting Budllha as descending fi'oln heaven; fift.h]v, a 
statue of silver; sixthly, a golden statue of Buddha 
conquering the dragons; seventhly, a statue of sandal- 
\vood, repr
"cnting Buddha as a preacher; ]ast]y, a 
col1ection of G57 works in 520 volumes. The Emperor 
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rpceived the travel1er in the Phænix Palace, anel, full of 
a(ltniration for his talents and ,yisdoln, invited him to 
accept a high office in the Governlllent. This Hioucn- 
thsang declined. "The soul of the adlninistration," he 
said, " is stiU the doctrine of Confucius; " and he \vould 
dedicate the rest of his life to the Law of Buddha. The 
Emperor thereupon asked him to \vrite an account of 
his travels, and assigned hi1l1 a monastery where he 
might clnploy his leisure in translating the works he had 
brought back fr(-,111 India. His travels \vere S0011 writ- 
ten and published, but the translation of the Sanskrit 
1\ISS. occupied the whole rest of his life. It is said 
that the nU111be1' of \vorks translated. by hitn, with the 
assistance of a large staff of lnonks, ml10unted to 740, 
in 1,335 volulnes. Frequently he Inight be seen In(
di- 
tating on a difficult passage, \vhen suddenly it see1l1ed 
as if a higher spirit had enlightened his Inind. His 
soul ,vas cheered, as ,vhen a 111an walking ill darkness 
sees all at once the sun piercing the clouds and shining 
in its full bl'i(rhtncss; anel, ll1HviHin!!: to trust to his own 
1:) '---' 
understanding, he used to attribute his knowledge to a 
secret inspiration of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 
'Vhen he found that t.he hour of death approached, he 
had all his property divided among the poor. He in- 
vited his friends to come and see hÏ1n, and to take a 
cheerful leave of that impure body of Hiouen-thsang. 
"I desire," he said, "that whatever rewards I 11lay 
have merited by gooel ,yorks 111ay fall upon other peoplo. 
1\lay I be born again ,vith theln in the heaven of the 
blessed, be admitted to the ['1mily of l\ii-]e, and serve 
the Buddha of the future, ,,,ho is full of kindness and 
affection. "Then I descend again upon .earth to pass 
through other forms of existence, I desire at every new 
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birth to fulfill IllY duties towards Buddha, and arrive at 
., 
the last at the highest and most perfect intelligence. 
He died in the year 664 - about the same tinle that 
J\lohanulleclanisln was pursuing its bloody conquests in 
the East, and Christianity began to shed its pure light 
over the dark forests of Germany. 
It is impossible to do justice to the character of so 
extraordinary a luan as IIiouen-thsang in so short a 
sketch as we have been able to give. If we knew only 
his o,vn account of his life and travels, - the volume 
which has just been published at Paris, - ,ve should be 
ignorant of the motives which guided him and of the 
sufferings which he underwent. Happily, two of his 
friends and pupils had left an account of their teacher, 
and 1\1. Stanislas Julien has acted \visely in beginning 
his collection of the Buddhist Pilgrims 'with the trans- 
lation of that Liography. There \ve learn sOlnething of 
the luan himself, and of that silent enthusiaslll ,vhich 
supported hin1 in his arduous ,york. There vve see him 
braving the dangers of the desert, scrambling along 
glaciers, crossing over torrents, and quietly submitting 
to the brutal violence of Indian Thugs. There \ve see 
him rejecting the telnpting invitations of khans, kings, 
and elnperors, and quietly pursuing arnong strangers, 
,vithin the bleak wall of the cell of a Buddhist college, 
the study of a foreign language, the key to the sacred 
literature of his faith. There ,ve see him ri
ing to 
eminence, ackno\vledged as an equal by his former 
teachers, as a superior by the Inost distinguished 
scholars of India; the chalnpion of the orthodox faith, 
an arbiter at councils, the favorite of Indian kings. In 
his o,vn 'york there is hardly a \vord about all this. 
'Ve do not ,vish to disguise his weaknesses, such as they 
VOL. I. 18 
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appear in the same biography. He was a credulous 
luan, easily inlposed upon by crafty priests, still more 
easily carried a,vay by his o,vn superstitions; but he 
deserved to have lived in better times, and ,ve alulost 
grudge so high and noble a character to a country not 
our o,vn, and to a religion unworthy of such a luan. 
Of selfishness we find no trace in hin1. His whole life 
belonged to the faith in ,vhich he ,vas born, and the 
object of his labor ,vas not so much to perfect himself 
as to benefit others. He ,vas an honest man. And 
strange, and sti
 and absurd, and outlandish as his 
out,vard appearance may seem, there is something in 
the face of that poor Chinese monk, with his yellow 
skin and his small oblique eyes, that appeals to our 
syn1pathy; something in his life, and the work of his 
life, that places hirl1 by right among the heroes of 
Greece, the martyrs of Rotne, the knights of the cru- 
sades, the explorers of the Arctic regions; something 
that makes us feel it a duty to inscribe his name on the 
roll of the "forgotten worthies" of the human race. 
There is a higher consanguinity than that of the blood 
which runs through our veins, - that of the blood 
which makes our hearts beat with the same indignation 
and the same joy. And there is a higher nationality 
than that of being governed by the same imperial 
dynasty, -that of our common allegiance to the Father 
and Ruler of all mankind. 
It is but right to state that we owe the publication, 
at least of the second volume of M. Julien's ,york, to 
the liberality of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. 'Ve have had several opportunities 
of pointing out the creditable manner in which that 
body has patronized literary and scientific works con- 
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nected ,vith the East, and we congratulate the Chair- 
man, Colonel Sykes, and the President of the Board 
of Control, Mr. Vernon Slnith, on the excellent choice 
they have made in this instance. Nothing can be 
more satisfactory than that nearly the whole edition of 
a work which 'would have remained unpublished with- 
out their liberal assistance, has been sold in little more 
than a month. 


.4pril,1857. 
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To the Editor of "THE THIES." 
SIR, - Mr. Francis Barham, of Bath, has protested 
in a letter, printed in "The Times" of the 24th of 
April, against n1Y interpretations of " Nirvâna," or the 
8'llmnUl1n bonum of the Buddhists. He maintains that 
the Nirvâna in which the Buddhists believe, and ,,
hich 
they represent as the highest goal of their religion and 
philosophy, means union and conlffiunion \vith God, or 
absorption of the indiyidual soul by the divine essence, 
and not, as I tried to show' in IllY article on the "Bud- 
dhist Pilgrillls," utter annihilation. 
I Inust not take up 111uch l110re of your space with so 
abstruse a subject as Buddhist metaphysics; but at the 
smne tirHe I cannot allow 
lr. BarhaIn's protest to 
pass unnoticed. The authorities which he brings for- 
,yard against my account of Buddhism, and particularly 
against my interp]'etation of Nirvâna, seem fOf1llidable 
enough. There is Neander, the great Church historian; 
Creuzer, the famous scholar; and Huc, the well-kllo,vn 
Ìl'aveller and Illissionary, - all interpreting, as lVII'. 
Barlul1n 
a:vs, the Nirvâna of the Buddhists in the sense 
of an apotl](
osis of the lllllnan soul, as it ,vas taught in . 
the Vedânta philosophy of the Bralnnans, the Sufiism 
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of the Persians, and the Christian lnysticism of Eckhart 
and Tauler, and not in the sense of absolute annihI- 
lation. 
N o\V, ,vith regard to Neander and Creuzer, I must 
observe that their \vorks ,vere written before the ca- 
nonical books of the Buddhists composed in Sanskrit 
had been discovered, or at least before they had been 
sent to Europe, and been analyzed by European schol- 
ars. Besides, neither Neander nor Creuzer "Tas an 
oriental scholar, and their knowledge of the subject 
could only be second-hand. It was in 1824 that :nIl". 
Brian Houghton Hodgson, then resident at the Court 
of Nepal, gave the first intinlation of the existence of 
a large religious literature ,vritten in Sanskrit, and 
preserved by the Buddhists of Nepal as the canonical 
hooks of their faith. It ,vas in 1830 and 1835 that 
the same eminent scholar and naturalist presented the 
first set of these books to the Royal Asiatic Society 
in London. In 1837 he made a similar gift to the So- 
ciété Asiatique of Paris, and some of the most imp or. 
taut ,yorks .were transn1itted by him to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. It \vas in 1844 that the late Eu- 
gène Burnouf published, after a careful study of these 
documents, his classical ,york, "Introduction à l'His- 
toire du Buddhisme Indien," and it is from this book 
that our knowledge of Buddhism may be said to date. 
Several ,yorks have since been published, ,vhich have 
addecl considerably to the stock of authentic informa- 
tion on the doctrine of the great Indian refonner. 
There is Burnouf's translation of "Le Lotus de la 
bonne I.Joi," published after the death of that lamented 
scholar, together vvith numerous essays, in 1852. 
There are bvo interesting works by the Rev. Spence 
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Hardy, - " Eastern l\tlonachisln," London, 1850, and 
"A Manual of Buddhism," Loudon, 1853; and there 
are thp publications of M. Stanislas Julien, E. Fou- 
caux, the Honorable George Turnour, Professor H. H. 
Wilson, and others, aIluded to in my article on the 
" Buddhist Pilgrilns." It is froln these works alone 
that we can derive correct and authentic information 
on Buddhism, and not from Neander's " History of the 
Christian Church," or from Creuzer's " SYInbolik." 
If anyone "viII consult these ,yorks, he ,vill find that 
the discussions on the true meaning of Nirvâna are not 
of modern date, and 
hat, at a very early period, dif- 
ferent philosophical schools among the Buddhists of 
India, and different teachers ,vho spread the doctrine of 
Buddhisll1 abroad, propounded every conceivable opin- 
ion as to the orthodox explanation 'of this term. Even 
in one anù the same school ,ve find different parties 
maintaining different views on the meaning of Nirvâna. 
There is the school of the Svâbhâvikas, which still 
exists in N epa!. The S vâbhâvikas maintain that 
nothing exists but nature, or rather substance, and that 
this substance exists by itse]f (" svabhâvât), ,vithout 
a Creator or a Ruler. It exists, however, under two 
forms: in the state of Prav1'itti, as active, or in the 
state of Nirv1'itti, as passive. Human beings, who, 
like everything else, exist "svabhâvât," "by theln- 
selves," are supposed to be capable of arriving at Nir- 
vritti, or passiveness, ,vhich is nearly synonymous with 
Nirvâna. But here the Svâbhâvikas branch off into 
two sects. SOine believe that Nirv1.itti is repose, 
others that it is annihilation; and the fOrnIe)' add, 
" were it even annihilation (' sûnyatâ '), it would still 
be good, man being otherwise doomed to an eternal 
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nigration through all the forms of nature; the more 
.-Iesirable of ,vhich are little to be wished for; and the 
less so, at any price to be shunned." 1 
'\Vhat ,vas the original meaning of Nirvâna may per- 
haps best be seen from the etymology of this technical 
terln. Every Sanskrit scholar knows that Nirvâna 
n1eans originally the blo,ving out, the extinction of 
light, and not absorption. The human soul, ,vhen it 
arrives at its perfection, is blown out,2 if we use the 
phraseology of the Buddhists, like a lan1p; it is not ab- 
sorbed, as the Bralunans say, like a drop in the ocean. 
N either in the system of Buddhist philosophy, nor in 
the philosophy fron1 ,vhich Buddha is supposed to have 
borro,ved, ,vas there any place left for a Divine Being 
by ,vhich the hUInan soul could be absorbed. Sânkhya 
philosophy, in its original form, claims the name of 
"an-Îsvara," " lordless," or" atheistic," as its distinctive 
title. Its final object is not absorption in God, ,vhether 
personal or in1personal, but "l\Ioksha," deliverance 
of the soul from all pain and illusion, and recovery by 
the soul of its true nature. It is doubtful ,vhether 
the tern1 "Nirvâna" ,vas coined by Buddha. It oc- 
curs in the literature of the Brahmans as a synonyn1e 
of "l\ioksha," deliverance; "Nirvritti," cessation; 
"Apavarga," release; "Nihsreyas," SU'fil1num bonum. 
It is used in this sense in the l\iahâbhârata, and it is 
eXplained in the Amara-Kosha as having the meaning 
of "blo,ving out, applied to a fire and to a sage." 3 


1 See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 441; Hodgson, Asiatic Researches, YO!. 
xvi. 
2 "Calm," "without wind," as Nirvâna is sometimes explained, is ex- 
pressed in Sanskrit by" Nirvâta." See Amara-Kosha, sub voce. 
8 Different views of the Nirvâna, as conceived by the Tîrthakas, or the 
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Unless, however, "re succeed in tracing this term in 
,vorks anterior to Buddha, ,ve may suppose that it was 
inven ted by hiln in order to express that meaning of 
the s'ltmrnum bonurn which he ,vas the first to preach, 
and \vhich some of his disciples e

lained in the sense 
of absolute annihilation. 
The earliest authority to \vhich \ve can go back, if 
\ve \vaut to kno\v the original character of Buddhism, 
is the Buddhist Canon, as settled after the death of 
Buddha at the first Council. It is called "Tripitaka," 
or the "Three Baskets: " the first containing the Sû- 
tras, or the discourses of Buddha; the second, the 
Vinaya, or his code of n1orality; the third, the Abhi- 
dharma, or the syste m of n1etaphysics. The first \vas 
compiled by Anancla, the second by Upâli, the third 
by I{âsyapa - all of theln the pupils and friends of 
Buddha. It may be that these collections, as \ye now 
possess them, were finally arranged, not at the first, 
but at the third Council. Yet, even then, we have no 
earlier, no Inore authentic docluuents from which ,ve 
could form an opinion as to the original teaching of 
Buddha; and the Nirvâna, as taught in the metaphys- 
ics of I{asyapa, and particularly in the Pragnâ-pâra- 
111itâ, is annihilation, not absorption. Buddhism, there- 
fore, if tested by it::; own canonical books, cannot be 
freed from the charge of Nihilisn1, whatever 111ay have 
been its character in the mind of its founder, and what- 
ever changes it may have undergone in later tin1es, and 
among races less inured to metaphysical discussions 
than the Hindu::;. 
The ineradicable feeling of depenclence on something 


Brahmans, may be seen in an extract from the Lankâvatâra, translated 
by Burnouf, p. 514. 
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else, which is the life-spring of all religion, was conl" 
pletely nlunbed in the early Buddhist metaphysi- 
cians, and it was only after several generations had 
passed a"\vay, and after Buddhism had becon1e the creed 
of minions, that this feeling returned "\vith increased 
"\varmth, changing, as I said in D1Y article, the very 
Nothing into a paradise, and deifying the very Buddha 
,vho had denied the existence of a Deity. That this 
has been the case in China ,ve kno,v fron1 the interest- 
ing ,yorks of the Abbé Hue, and fi'Oln other sources, 
sHch as the "Catechism of the Shalnans, or the Laws 
and Regulations of the Priesthood of Buddha in China," 
translated by Ch. F. N enlllann, London, 1831. In 
India, also, BuddhisI11, as soon as it became a popular 
religion, had to speak a more human language than 
that of metaphysical Pyrrhonisnl. But, if it did so, it 
'was because it ,vas shaIned into it. This ,ve n1ay see 
fi'om the very nicknanles 'v hich the Brahmans apply 
to their opponents, the Bauddhas. They can then1 
Nâstikas -those ,vho nlaintain that there is nothing; 
ðfûnyavadins - those "\yho lnaintain that there is a uni- 
versal void. 
The only ground, therefore, on 'which "\ve n1ay stand, 
if we ,vish to defend the founder of Buddhism against 
the charges of Kihilisln and Atheislll, is this, that, as 
some of the Buddhists achnit, the" Basket of l\1etaphys- 
ics" was rather the work of his pupils, not of Buddha 
hinlself. 1 This distinction between the authentic words 
of Buddha and the canonical books in general, is Inen- 


1 See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 41. "Abuddhoktam abhidharma-sâs- 
tram." lb. p. 454. According to the Thibetan Buddhists, however, 
Buddha prc,pounded the Abhidharma when he was fifty-one years old. 
Asiatic Researches, yol. xx. p. 339. 
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tioned lllore than once. The priesthood of Ceylon} 
,vhen the manifest errors ,vith .which their canonical 
cOlnmel1taries abound "'
ere brought to their notice, 
retreated from their former position, and no,v assert 
that it is only the express words of Buddha that they 
receive as undoubted truth. 1 There is a passage in a 
Buddhist work which relninds us somewhat of the last 
page of Dean 
filnlan's "History of Christianity," and 
\vhere \ve read: - 
"The ,vords of the priesthood are good; those of 
the Rahats (saints) are better; but those of the All- 
kno,vil1g are the best of all." 
This is an argulnent \vhich }\tIre Francis Barham 
might have used with lnore success, and by which he 
might have justified, if not the first disciples, at least 
the original founder of Buddhism. Nay, there is a 
saying of Buddha's ,vhich tends to sho\v that alllneta- 
physical discussion ,vas regarded by hinl as vain and 
useless. It is a saying nlelÜioned in one of the MSS. 
belonging to the BoJleian Library. As it has never 
been published before, I Inay be allo,ved to quote it in 
the original: "Sadasad vikâram na saha te ;" "The 
ideas of being and not being do not admit of discus- 
sion ;" a tenet "r hich, if we consider that it was 
enunciated before the time of the Eleatic philosophers 
of Greece, and long before Hegel's Logic, might cer- 
tainly have saved us many an intricate and indigestible 
argument. 
A few passages from the Buddhist ,vritings of Nepal 
and Ceylon will best show that the horror nihili was 
not felt by the Inetaphysicians of former ages in the 
same degree as it is felt by ourselves. The famous 
. 1 Eastern .Jlonachism, p. 171. 
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hymn which resounds in heaven when the luminous 
rays of the smile of Buddha penetrate through the 
clouds, is "AU is transitory, all is misery, all is void, aU 
is without substance." Again, it is said in the Pragnâ 
pâran1Ítâ,l that Buddha began to think that he ought 
to conduct all creatures to perfect Nirvâna. But he 
reflected that there are really no creatures ,vhich ought 
to be conducted, nor creatures that conduct; and, 
nevertheless, he did conduct all creatures to perfect 
Nirvâna. "Then," continues the text, ",vhy is it said 
that there are neither creatures "rhich arrive at conl- 
plete Nirvâna, nor creatures ,vhich conduct there? 
Because it is ilIusion ,vhich makes creatures ,vhat they 
are. It is as if a c1ever juggler, or his pupil, n1ade an 
immense number of people to appear on the high road, 
and after having made them to appear, made them to 
disappear again. Would there be anybody who had 
killed, or nlurdered, or annihilated, or caused them to 
vanish? No. And it is the same ,vith Buddha. He 
conducts an immense, innu111erable, infinite number of 
creatures to complete Nirvâna, and yet there are neither 
creatures which are conducted, nor creatures that con- 
duct. If a Bodhisattva, on hearing this explanation 
of the Law, is not frightened, then it may be said that 
he has put 011 the great armor." 2 
Soon after, we read: "The name of 'Buddha' is 
nothing but a ,vord. The name of 'Bodhisattva' is 
nothing but a word. The name of 'Perfect vVisdonl' 
(' Pragnâ-pâramitâ') is nothing hut a word. The 
name is indefinite, as if one says 'I,' for'!' is some- 
thing indefinite because it has no limits." 
Burnouf gives the gist of the whole Pragnâ-p
ra,- 
1 ßumouf, Int1'oducii01l, p. 462. 2 lb. p. 478. 
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mitâ in the following ".ords: "The highest 'Visùonl, 
or ,vhat is to be known, has no more real existence 
than he who has to know, or the Bodhisattva; no more 
than he who does kno,v, or the Buddha." But Bur- 
nouf ren1arks that nothing of this kind is to be found 
in the Sûtras, and that Gautalna Sâkya-muni, the son of 
.Sucldhodana, ,yould never have becon1e the founder of 
a popular religion if he had started with similar ab- 
surdities. In the Sûtras the reality of the objective 
,vorId is denied; the reality of fOrIn is denied; the 
reality of the individual, or the "I," is equally denied. 
But the existence of a subject, of something like the 
Purusha, the thinking substance of the Sânkhya phi- 
losophy, is spared. Something at least exists ,vith re- 
spect to ,vhich everything else lllay be said not to exist. 
The gerIns of the ideas, developed in the Pragnâ-parâ- 
n1itâ, n1ay indeed be discovered here and there in the 
Sûtras. 1 But they had not yet ripened into that poison- 
ous plant ,vhich soon became an indispensable narcotic 
in the schools of the later Buddhists. Buddha him- 
self, ho,vever, though, perhaps, not a Nihilist, ,vas cer- 
tainly an Atheist. He does not deny distinctly either 
the existence of gods, or that of God; but he ignores 
the former, and he is ignorant of the latter. There- 
fore, if Nirvâna in his mind ,vas not yet complete an- 
nihilation, still less could it have been absorption into a 
Divine essence. It ,vas nothing but selfishness, in the 
metaphysical sense of the ,vord - a relapse into that 
being ,vhich is nothing but itself. This is the most 
charitable vie\v whiC'h ,ve can take of the Nirvâna, 
even as conceived by Buddha himself, and it is the 
"- 
vie,v which Burnouf derived from the canonical books 


1 Burnouf, Introduction, p, 520. 
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of the Northern Buddhists. On the other hanll, 1[1'. 
Spence Hardy, \vho in his works follo\vs exclusively 
the authority of the Southern Buddhists, the Pâli and 
Singhalese works of Ceylon, arrives at the same re- 
fiUIt. We read in his ,vork: "The Rahat (Arhat), 
who has reached Nirvâna, but is not yet a Pratyeka- 
buddha, or a Supreme Buddha, says: 'I await the 
appointed time for the cessation of existence. I have 
no \vish to live; I have no wish to die. Desire is ex- 
tinct.' " 
In a very interesting dialogue behveen Milinda and 
Nâgasena, communicated by Mr. Spence Hardy, Nir- 
vâna is represented as something \vhich hag no antece- 
dent cause, no qualities, no locality. It is sOInething of 
\vhich the utn10st \ve nlay assert is, that it is. 


"NâgasenCl. Can a nlan, by his natural strength, go 
frOlll the city of Sâgal to the forest of Himâla ? 
" .LWilinda. Yes. 
"Nâgasena. But could any man, by his natural 
strength, bring the forest of Himâla to this city of 
Sâgal ? 
"1JIilincla. No. 
"Nrîgasena. In like manner, t]lough the fruition of 
the paths Inay cause the accomplishment of Nirvâna, 
no cause by which Nirvâna is proùuced can be dec1ared. 
The path that leads to Nirvâna may be pointed out, 
but not any cause for its production. Why? because 
that \vhich constitutes Nirvâna is beyond aU cOlnputa- 
tion, - a nlYRtery, not to be understood. . . . . It 
cannot be said that it is produced, nor that it is not 
produced; that it is past, or future, or present. N or can 
it be said that it is the seeing of the eye, or the hearing 
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of the ear, or the slnelling of the nose, or the tasting of 
the tongue, or the feeling of the body. 
"Milind(t. Then you speak of a thing that is not; 
you n1erely say that Nirvâna is Nirvâna ; -therefore 
there is no Nirvâna. 
"Nâgasena. Great king, Nirvâna is." 
Another question also, whether Nirvâna is something 
different from the beings that enter into it, has been 
asked by the Buddhists themselves:- 
"lJIlilinda. Does the being ,vho acquires it, attain 
something that has previously existed? - or is it his 
own product, a formation peculiar to himself? 
"Nâgasena. Nirvâna does not exist previously to 
its reception; nor is it that which was brought into ex- 
istence. Still to the being who attains it, there is Nir- 
" " 
vana. 


In opposition, therefore, to the nlore advanced views 
of the Nihilistic philosophers of the North, N âgasena 
maintains the existence of Nirvâna, and of the being 
that has entered Nirvâna. He does not say that Bud- 
dha is a mere \vord. When asked by king 1\1ilinda, 
whether the all-'wise Buddha exists, he replies:- 
" Nâgasena. He who is the most nleritorious 
(Bhagavat) does exist. 
"Milinda. Then can you point out to me the place 
in which he exists? 
"Nâgasena. Our Bhagavat has attained Nirvâna, 
where there is no repetition of birth. 'Ve cannot say 
that he is here, or that he is there. When a fire is ex- 
tinguished, can it be said that it is here, or that it is 
there? Even so, our Buddha has attained extinction 
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(Nirvâna). He is like the sun that has set behind the 
Astagiri 1110unÜtin. It cannot be said that he is here, 
or that he is there: but we can point him out by the 
discourses he delivered. In them he lives." 


At the present moment, the great majority of Bud- 
dhists ,vould probably be quite incapable of understand- 
ing the abstract speculation of their ancient masters. 
The view taken of Nirvâna in China, Mongolia, and 
Tartary may probably be as gross as that which most 
of the Mohammedans form of their paradise. But, in 
the history of religion, the historian must go back to 
the eatliest and most original documents that are to be 
obtained. Thus only may he hope to understand the 
later developments ,vhich, whether for good or evil, 
every form of faith has had to undergo. 


.dpril, 1857. 
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WELL might :Th1. Stanislas Julien put f.::PYJKa on the 
title-page of his last ,york, in ,yhich he expl
ns his 
method of deciphering the Sanskrit 'words which occur 
in the Chinese translations of the Buddhist literature 
of India. \Ve endeavored to explain the laborious 
character and the in1portal1t results of his researches on 
this subject on a former occasion, ,,,hen revie,ving his 
tI'anslat.ion of the "Life and Travels of the Buddhist 
Pilgrim Hiouen-thsang." At that time, however, 1\1. 
Julien kept the key of his discoveries to himself. He 
gave us the results of his labors without giving us more 
than a general idea of the process by which those results 
had been obtained. He has no,v published his " Mé- 
thode pour déchiffi
er et transcrire les noms 
anscrits 
qui se rencontrent dans les livres chinois," and he has 
gi ,yen to the public his Chinese-Sanskrit dictionary, the 
work of sixteen years of arduous labor, containing all 
the Chinese characters which are used for representing 
phoneticaUy the technical tenns and proper names of 
the Buddhist literature of India. 


1 Jléthode pOW' déchijfrer et transc1'ire les noms snnscrits qui se rencont1'eni 
dans les livres chinois. Par 1\1. Stanislas Julien. :\Iembre de I'Institut. Paris, 
1861. 
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In order fally to appreciate the labors and discov... 
eries of "ß,l. Julien in this 1'e1110te field of oriental liter.. 
ature, \ye must bear in n1Ïnd that the doctrine of Bud- 
dha arose in India about t,vo centuries before Alexan- 
der's invasion. It becan1e the state religion of India 
soon after Alexander's conquest, and it produced a 
vast literature, which ,yas collected into a canon at a 
council held about 246 B. c. Very soon after that 
council, Buddhism assumed a proselytizing character. 
It spread in the south to Ceylon, in the north to J{ash- 
mil', the Hilnalayan countrie
, Thibet, and China. In 
the historical annals of China, on ,vhich, in the absence 
of anything like historical literature in the Sanskrit, 
,ve 111ust n1ainly depend for infornlation on the spread- 
ing of Buddhisnl, one Buddhist n1Ìssionary is mentioned 
as early as 217 B. c.; and about the year 120 n. c. a 
Chinese general, after defeating the barbarous tribes 
north of tho desert of Gobi, brought back as a trophy 
a golden statue, -the statue of Buddha. It ,vas not, 
however, till the year 65 A. D. that Buddhism was offi- 
cially recognized by the Chinese Enlperor as a third 
state religion. Ever since, it has shared equal hon- 
ors ,vith the doctrines of Confucius and Lao-tse in the 
Celestial Empire; and it is but lately that the
e three 
established religions have had to fear the encroach- 
ments of a ne,v rival in the creed of the Chief of the 
re bels. 
Once established in China, and 'weU provided with 
monasteries and benefices, the Buddhist priesthood 
seems to have boen most active in its literary labors. 
Illlmenso as was the Buddhist literature of Inùia, the 
Chinese s\velled it to still 11101'0 appaJ
ing proportions. 
The first thing to be done ,vas to translate the canon.. 
VOL. I, 19 
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ical books. This scenlS to llave been the joint .work of 
Chinese who had acquired a kno\vledge of Sanskrit 
during their travels in India, and of Hindus ,vho set- 
tled in Chinese Inollasteries in order to assist the native 
translator
. The t.ranslation of books \v hich profess to 
contain a new religious doctrine is under all cireulll- 
stances a task of great difficulty. It \vas so particularly 
when the subtle abstractions of the Buddhist religion 
had to be clothed in the solid, Inatter-of-fact idiolll of 
the Chinese. But there ,vas another difficulty ,,'hich 
it seelHed a11nost lrnpossible to o,rerCOUle. l\lany ,vords, 
not only proper names, but the technical tenns also of 
the Buddhist creed, had to be preserved in Chinese. 
They were not to be translated, but to be transliterated. 
But ho,v,yas this to be effected ,vith a language ,,'hich, 
like Chinese, had no phonetic alphabet'? Evcry Chi- 
nese character is a ,yord; it has both :sounel and Inean- 
ing; and it is unfit, therefore, for the representation of 
the sonnd of foreign ,yords. In lHodern tinles, certain 
characters. haye been set apart for the purpose of writ- 
ing the proper nanles and titles of foreigners; but such 
is the peculiar nature of the Chinese systenl of writ- 
ing, that even ,vith this alphabet it is only possible to 
represent approxill1atively the pronullciation of foreign 
,vords. In the absence, however, of even such an al- 
phabet, the translators of the Buddhist literature seenl 
to have used their o,vn discretiol1- or rather indiscre- 
tion - in appropriating, ,vithout any system, ,yhatever 
Chinese characters seelued to them to cOlne nearest to 
the sound of Sanskrit words. N ow the ,vhole Chinese 
language consists in reality of about four hundred 
,vor(L.., or :-;Ï!..n1ÍfÎcati\?c sounds, all lnonosyllabic. Each 

 
 
of these IllollosyHaLic sounds elnbraces a large number 
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of various 11leaniugs, and each of these various mean... 
ings is represented by its own sign. Thus it has hap... 
pened that the Chinese dictionary contains 43,496 
signs, whereas the Chinese language cOl1unands only 
four hundred distinct utterances. Instead of being re- 
stricted, therefore, to one character which always ex- 
presses the sallIe sound, the Buddhist translators were 
at liberty to express one and the baUle sound in a hun- 
dred different \vays. Of this freedom they availed 
thell1selves to the fullest extent. Each translator, each . 
monastery, fixed on its own characters for representing 
the pronunciation of Sanskrit \vords. There are more 
than twelve hundred Chinese characters employed by 
various "Titers in order to represent the forty-two sinl- 
pIc letters of the Sanskrit alphabet. The result has 
been that even the Chinese \vere, after a tit11e, unable 
to read - i. e. to pronounce - these random transliter- 
ations. 'Vhat, theil, was to be expected from Chinese 
scholars in Europe? Fortunately, the Chinese, to save 
themselves frol11 their o\vn perplexities, had SOlne lists 
drRwn up, exhibiting the principles follo\yed by the va- 
rious translators in representing the proper nalnes, the 
nalnes of places, and the technical tenllS of philosophy 
and religion which they had borrowed froln the Sanskrit. 
\Vith the help of these lists, and after sixteen years 
consecrated to the study of the Chinese translations of 
Sanskrit works and of other original C'olnpositions of 
Buddhist authors, 
I. J u1icn at last caught up the thread 
that was to lead hinl through this labyrinth; and by 
means of his knowledae of Sanskrit, \vhich he aCl l uired 
o 
301e1y for that pnrpose, he is no\v able to do ,,-hat not 
even the lTIOst learned anlong the Buddhists in China 

ould acC'onlplish, - he is able to restore the exact form 
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and lueaning of every ,vord transferred from Sanskrit 
into the Buddhist literature of China. 
Without this laborious process, 'which ,vould have 
tired out the patience and deadened the enth,usiasn1 of 
most scholars, the treasures of the Buddhist literature 
preserved in Chinese ,yere really useless. .A.bel Ré- 
musat, who during his lifetilue ,vas considered the first 
Chinese scholar in Europe, attempted, indeed, a trans- 
lation of the travels of Fahian, a Buddhist pilgrim, 
,vho visited India about the end of the fourth century 
after Christ. It 'vas in lU:lny respects a n10st valuable 
'work, but the hopelessness of reducing the uncouth 
Chinese terms to their Sanskrit originals made it most 
tantalizing to look through its pages. . 'Vho ,vas to 
guess that "Ho-kia-lo" ,vas Incant for the Sanskrit 
" V yâkarana," in the sense of sernlons; "Po-to" for 
the Sanskrit "Avadâna," parables; "l{ia-ye-i" for 
the Sanskrit" I{âsyapîyas," the followers of I{âsyapa ? 
In SOlne instances, Abel Rén1usat, assisted by Chézy, 
guessed rightly; and later Sanskrit scholars, such as 
Burnouf, Lassen, and 'Vilson, succeeded ili reëstab- 
lishing, with n101'e or less certainty the original forins 
of a nunlber of Sanskrit ,vords, ill spite of their Chi- 
nese disguises. Still there 'vas no system, and therefore 
no certainty, in these guesses, and many erroneous 
conclusions ,vere dra\vn fronl fragnlcntary translations 
of Chinese writers on Buddhis111, ,vhich even no\Y ar
 
not yet entirely eliulinatecl from the ,yorks of orit.'ntal 
scholars. "\Vith lVI. Julien's Inethod, nlathematical cer- 
tainty seem:J to have taken the place of learned conjec- 
tures; and ,vhatever is to be learnt ITom the Chinese on 
the origin, the history, and the true character of Bud- 
dha's doctrine nlay now be had in an authentic and nn- 
anlhiguous form. 
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But eyen after the principal difficulties have been 
cleared a ,yay through the perseverance of M. Stanislas 
Julien, and after ,ve have been allowed to reap the 
fruits of his labors in his n1asterly translation of the 
" Voyages des Pèlerins Bouddhîstes," there still re- 
mains one point that requires some elucidation. Ho\y 
was it that the Chinese, whose ears no doubt are of the 
same construction as our o\vn, should have lnade such 
sad ,york of the Sanskrit nan1es \vhich they transcribed 
with their o\vn alphabet? Much may be eXplained by 
the defects of their language. Such common sounds 
as v, g, r, b, d, and short a, are unkno\vn in Chinese 
as initials; no c01l1pound consonants are allo\ved, every 
consonant being followed by a vowel; and the final 
letters are 1Ï111ited to a very slnall nUlnber. This, 110 
doubt, explains, to a great extent, the distorted appear- 
ance of many Sanskrit \vords \vhen \vritten in Chinese. 
Thus, "Buddha" could only be \vritten " Fo-to." 
There was no sign for an initial b, nor \vas it possible 
to represent a double consonant, such as ddh. "Fo-to" 
\vas the nearest approach to " Buddha" of \vhich Chi- 
nese, 'when \vritten, 'vas capable. But was it so in 
speaking? \Vas it really illlPossible for Fahian and 
Hiouen-thsang, ,,,ho had spent so many years in India, 
and 'vho \vere acquainted \vith all the intricacies of 
Sanskrit gran1mar, to distinguish bet\veel1 the sounds 
of " Buddha" and" Fo-to? " We cannot believe this. 
'Ve are convinced t.hat Hiouen-thsang, though he 
'wrot.e, and could not but \yrite " Fo-to" with the Chi- 
nese characters, pronounced "Buddha" just as w'e 
pronounce it, and that it \vas only among the unlearned 
that" Fo-to " becmne at last the recognized name of 
the founder of Buddhisn1, abbreviated even to the 
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tnonosyllabic "Fo," which is no\v the most current 
appellation of "the Enlightened." In the same man- 
ner the Chinese l )ilO'rinls wrote "Nie p an" but they . 9 
o '. 
prononnced Nirvâna; they wrote "Fan-Ion-mo," and 
pronounced Bralulla. 
Nor is it necessary that we should thro\v all the 
hlalne of these distortions on the Chinese. On the 
conti.'ary, it is ahnost c-ertain that some of the discrep- 
ancies between the Sanskrit of their translations and 
the classical Sanskrit of Pânilli \vere due to the cor- 
ruption ,vhich, at the time \vhen Buddhism arose, and 
still nlore at the tinle when Buddhisnl spread to China, 
had crept into the spoken language of India. Sanskrit 
had ceased to be the spoken language of the people 
previous to the tilne of Asoka. The edicts which are 
still preserved on the rocks of D hauli, Girnar, and 
I{apurdigiri are written in a dialect ,vhich stands to 
Sanskrit in the salne relation as Italian to Latin. N O\V 
it is true, no doubt, that the canonical books of the 
Buddhists are ,vritten in a tolerably correct Sanskrit, 
very different frOln the I talianized dialect of Asoka. 
But that Sanskrit was, like the Greek of Alexandria, 
like the Latin of IIungary, a learned idiom, \vritten by 
the learned for the learned; it 'was no longer the liv- 
ing speech of India. N ow it is curious that in many 
of the canonical Buddhist ,yorks which \ve still possess, 
the text \vhich is ,vritten in Sanskrit prose is fron1 
tin1c to time interrupted by poetical portions, called 
" Gâthâs" or ballads, in \vhich the same things are 
told in verse whieh had before been related in prose. 
The dialect of these sonas or bal1ads is full of ,vhat 
o 
gramn1arians \vould call irregularities; that is to say, 
'Un of those changes which every language undergoes 
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in the 1110uths of the people. In character these cor- 
ruptions are the sanIe as those which have been ob- 
served in the inscriptions of Asoka, aud ,,'hich after- 
,yards appear in Pâli and the modern Prâkrit dialects 
of India. Various conjectures haye been started to 
explain the alualg:llnation of the correct prose text and 
the free and easy poetical versioll of the sante events, 
as en1 bodied in the sacred literature of the Buddhists. 
BUl'nouf, the first who instituted a critical inquiry into 
the history and literature of Buddhism, supposed that 
there was, besides the canon fixed by the three con \TO_ 
cations, another digest of Buddhist doctrines cOlnposed 
in the popular style, which n1ay have developed itsel
 
as he says, subsequently to the preaching of Sâkya, 
and "which would thus be internlediate between the 
regular Sanskrit and the Pâli. He afterwards, ho"w- 
ever, inclines to another vie\v, nanIely, that these 
Gâthâs were written out of India by n1en to whom 
Sanskrit "was no longer fanliliar, and ,vho endeavored 
to ,vrite in the learned language, ,vhich they ill under- 
stood, ,vith the freedom ,vhich is imparted by the 
habitual use of a popular but imperfectly determined 
dialect. Other Sanskrit scholars have proposed other 
solutions of this strange mixture of correct prose and 
incorrect poetry in the Buddhist literature; but none 
of thel11 was satisfactory. The problem seems to have 
been solved at last by a native scholar, Bahu Rajen- 
dralal, a curious instance of the reaction of European 
antiquarian research on the native 11linc1 of India. 
Hahn l{ajendra]al reads Sanskrit, of course, with the 

reatest ease. lIe is a pandit by profession, but he is 
at the same time a scholar and critic in our sense of 
the word. He has edited Sanskrit texts after a care.. 
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ful cullation vf 1\ISS., and in his various contributions 
to the "
T ournul of the Asiatic Society of Bengal," he 
has pro\red himself completely above the prejudices of 
his class, freed frOIH the erroneous views on the history 
and literature of India in which every BraIlluan is 
brought up, and thoroughly inlbued ,,
ith those prjnci- 
pIes of criticisln \vhich nlen like Colebrook, Lassen, 
and Burnouf have follo,ved in their researches into the 
literary treasures of his country. His English is re- 
markably clear and simple, and his arguments ,,"ould 
do credit to any Sanskrit scholar in England. 'Ve 
quote from his remarks on Burnouf's account of the 
Gâthàs, as given in that scholar's "Histoire du Bud- 
clhisme lndien: " - 
"Burnouf's opinion on the origin of the Gâthfis, 
,,'e venture to think, is founded on a luistaken estin1ate 
of Sanskrit style. The poetry of the Gâthâ has much 
artistic elegance \vhich at once indicates that it is not 
the cOll1position of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grmnnlar. The authors display a great 
deal of learning, and discuss the subtlest questions of 
logic and metaphysics with Innch tact and ability, and 
it is difficult to conceive that men \vho .were perfcctly 
familiar ,,,ith the Inost intricate forn1s of Sanskrit logic, 
who have expressed the most abstruse Inetaphysicrrl 
ideas in precise and often in beautiful language, \vho 
composed with case and elegance in Ârya, Totaka, and 
other difficult measures, were unacquainted .with the 
rudiments of the language in which they \vrote, and 
were unahle to conjugate the verb to òe in an its forms. 
. . . . rrhe more reasonable conjecture appears to be 
that the Gâthâ is the production of bards ,vho .were 
conte1nporaries or immediate successors of Sâkya, ,vho 
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recounted to the devout congregations of the prophet of 
l\lagadha the sayings and doings of their great teacher 
in popular and easy flowing verses, which in course of 
time Call1e to be regarded as the most authentic source 
of all inforn1ation connected ,vith the founder of Bud- 
dhisill. The high estinlation in which the ballads and 
illl})1:oyisations of bards are held in India, and parti- 
cularly in the Buddhist ,vritings, favors this supposi- 
tion; and the circumstance that the poetical portions 
are generally introduced in corroboration of the narra- 
tion of the prose, with the words, 'Thereof this 1113Y 
be said,' affords a strong presumptive evidence." 
N ow this, fron1 the pen of a native scholar, is truly 
remarkable. The spirit of Niebuhr seeins to have 
reached the shores of India, and this ballad theory 
comes out more successfully in the history of Buddha 
than in the history of ROlllulus. The ahsence of 
anything like cant in the mouth of a Brahn1an speak- 
ing of Buddhism, the bête noire of all orthodox Brah- 
mans, is highly satisfactory; and onr Sanskrit scholars 
in Europe ,viI1 have to pull hard if, with such men as 
Babu Rajendralal in the field, they are not to be dis- 
tanced in the race of scholarship. 
'Ve believe, then, that Babu Rajendralal is right, 
and '\ve look upon the dialect of the Gâthâs as a 
specimen of the Sanskrit spoken by the followers of 
Buddha about the time of Asoka ancllater. And this 
,viII help us to understand some of the peculiar changes 
which the Sanskrit of the Chinese Buddhists nlust 
ha ye undergone, even before it .was disguised in the 
strange dress of the Chinese alphabet. The Chinese 
pilgrims did not hear the Sanskrit pronounced as it 
was pronounced in the Parishads, according to the 
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3triet rules of their Sikshâ, or phonetics. They 
heard it as it \vas spoken in Buddhist 1110nasteries, as 
it \vas sung in the Gâthâs of Buddhist minstrels, as it 
was preached in the V yâkaranas, or sermons of Bud- 
dhist friars. For instance. In the Gâthâs a short a 
i
 frequently lengthened. 'Ve find" nâ" instead of 
" un," no. The sanIe occurs in the Sanskrit of the 
Chinese Buddhists. (See Julien, "l\1éthode," pp. 
18, 21.) 'Ve find there, also, H vistâra" instead 
of "vistara," etc. In the dialeet of the Gâthâs, 
nouns ending in consonants, and therefore irregular, 
are transferred to the easier declension in a. The 
3ame process takes place in nlodern Greek, and in the 
transition of Latin into Italian; it is, in fact, a general 
tendency of all languages which are carried on by 
the streanl of living speech. N ow this transition froln 
one declension to another had taken place before 
the Chinese had appropriated the Sanskrit of the 
Buddhist books. The Sanskrit "nabhas" becolnes 
" nabha" in the Gâthâs; locative "nabhe," instead 
of "nabhasi." If, therefore, "we find in Chinese 
" lo-che" for the Sanskrit "ragas," dust, \ve nlay 
ascribe the change of r into 1 to the inability of the 
Chinese to pronounce or to \vrite an r. 'Ve rnay ad- 
mit that the Chinese alphabet offered nothing nearer 
to the sound of "ga" than "tche"; but the drop- 
ping of the final 8 has no excuse in Chinese, and finds 
its real explanation in the nature of the Gâthâ dialect. 
Thus the Chinese "Fan-Ian-nlo" does not represent 
the correct Sanskrit "Brahman," but the vulgar 
form" Brahma." The Chinese" so-po" for" sarva," 
all; "tho-nl0" for "dharma," law, find no explana- 
tion in the dialeet of the Gâthâs; but the suppression 
of the r before v and m, is of frequent occurrence In 
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the inscriptions of Asoka. The 01l1ission of the initial 
8 in ,vords like" sthâna," place, " sthavira," an elder, 
is like,vise founded on the rules of Pâli and Prâkrit, 
and need not be placed to the account of the Chinese 
translators. In the inscription of Girnar, "sthavira" 
is even reduced to "thaira." The s of the nOlninative 
is frequently dropped in the dialect of the Gâthâs, or 
changed into o. Hence ,ve lnight venture to doubt 
,vhether it is necessary to give to the character 1780 
of 
I. Julien's list, ,vhich generally has the value of 
"ta," a second value "sta." This s is only \vanted to 
supply the final s of "kas," the interrogative pronoun, 
in such a sentence as " kas tadgunah ?" ,vhat is the use 
of this? N O\V here 'we are inclined to believe that 
the final s of "kas" had long disappeared in the pop- 
ular language of India, before the Chinese caIne to 
listen to the strange sound
 and doctrines of the disci- 
ples of Buddha. They probably heard" ka tadguna," 
or "ka tagguna," and this they represented as best 
they could by the Chinese" kia-to-kieou-na." 
""Vith these few suggestions ,ve leave the ,york of 
M. Stanislas Julien. It is in reality a ,york done- once 
for all- one huge stone and stumbling-block effectu- 
ally rolled, away ,vhich for years had barred the ap- 
proach to some n10st valuable doculnents of the history 
of the East. N o'v that the ,yay is clear, let us hope 
that others ,vill follo\v, and that we shall soon have 
cOlnplete and correct translations of the travels of 
Fahian and other Buddhist pilgrims whose works are 
like so many 
Iurray's " Handbooks of India," giving 
us an insight into the social, political, and religions 
state of that country at a time when \ve look in vain 
for any other historical documents. 
JIarcll, 1861. 
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IN reviewing the works of missionaries, ,ve have re- 
peatedly d,velt on the opportunities of scientific useful- 
ness 'v hich are open to the messenger
 of the gospel in 
every part of the ,vorId. "\Ve are not afraid of the 
COlnmon objection that nlissionaries ought to devote 
their ,vhole time and powers to the one purpose for 
'which they are sent out and paid by our societies. 
l\lissionaries cannot always be engaged in teaching, 
preaching, converting, and baptizing the heathen. A 
Inissionary, like every other hUlnan creature, ought to 
have his leisure hours; and if those leisure ho
rs are 
devoted to scientific pursuits, to the study of the lan- 
guages or the literature of the p80ple aIllong whom he 
lives, to a careful description of the scenery and an- 
tiquities of the country, the Inanuers, laws, and customs 
of its inhabitants, their legends, th
ir national poetry, 
or popular stories, or again, to the cultivation of any 
branch of natural science, he may rest assured that he 
is not neglecting the sacred trust ,vhich he accepted, 
but is only bracing and invigorating his mind, and keep- 
ing it from that stagnation \vhich is the inevitable result 


1 The Chinese Classics; with a Translation, Critical and Exegetical 
Note
. By Jame
 Legge, D. D., of the Londolll\Iissionary Society. Hong 
Kong} 18tH. 
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of a too monotonous elnployment. The staff of mis- 
sionaries which is spread over the \vhole globe supplies 
the 1110st pelfect l1lachinery that could be devised .for 
the collection of all kinds of scientific knowledge They 
ought to be the pioneers of science. They should not 
only take out, -they should also bring son1ething 
hOIlle ; and there i
 nothing more likely to increase and 
strengthen the support on \vhich our missionary socie- 
ties depend, nothing Inore sure to raise the intellectual 
standard of the Inen selected for missionary labor, than 
a fornlal recognition of this additional duty. There 
may be exceptional cases where missionaries are \vanted 
for constant toil alllong natives ready to be instructed, 
and anxious to be received as nlembers of a Christian 
community. But, as a general rule, the missionary 
abroad has Illore leisure than a clergynuln at home, 
and tilne sits heavy on the hands of many \vhose con- 
gregations consist of no more than ten or twenty souls. 
It is hardly necessary to argue this point, ,vhell we 
can appeal to so III any facts. The n10st successful mis- 
sionaries have been exactly those ,vhose names are re- 
membered with gratitude, not only by the natives 
anlong whonl they labored, but also by the savants of 
Europe; and the labors of the Jesuit Inissionaries in 
India and China, of the Baptist Inissionaries at Seram- 
pore, of Gogedy and Spence Hardy in Ceylon, of Cald- 
well in Tinnevelly, of 'Vilson in Bombay, of l\Ioffat, 
Krapf, and last, but not least, of Li\ringstone" ,vill live 
not only in the journals of our acadelnies, but like,vise 
in the annals of the 111issionary Church. 
The first vohllue of an edition of the Chinese Cla
.. 
sics, which we have just received from the Rev. Dr. J. 
Legge, of the London l\lissionary Society, is a new 
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proof of '"tvhat can be achieved by nIissionaries, if en- 
couraged to devote part of their time and attention 
to scientific and literary pursuits. \Ve do not care to 
inquire ,y hether Dr. Legge has been successful as a 
missionary. Even if he had not converted a single 
Chinese, he would, after con1pleting the \york which he 
has just begun, have rendered l110st inlportant aid to the 
introduction of Christianity into China. He arrived in 
the East to\vards the end of 1839, haying received only 
a few months' instruction in Chinese fronl Professor 
Kidd in London. Being stationed at l\lalacca, it 
seemed to hiln then - and he adds, "that the experi- 
ence of twenty-one years has given its sanction to the 
correctness of the judglnent " - that he could not con- 
sider himself qualified for the duties of his position until 
he had thoroughly Inastered the classical books of the 
Chinese, and investigated for hilnself the 'whole field of 
thought through ,yhich the sages of China had rang
d, 
and in which ,,,ere to be found the foundations of tbe 
lnoral, soC'ial, and politiC'allifc of the people. He was 
not able to pursue his studies ,,
ithout interruption, and 
it ,vas only after some years, ,vhen the charge of the 
Anglo-Chinese College had de \
olvcd upon him, that 
he could procure the books necessary to facilitate his 
progress. After sixteen years of assiduous study, Dr. 
Legge had explored the principal ,vorks of Chinese 
literature; and he then felt that he could render the 
course of reading through \vhiC'h he had passed n10re 
easy to those ,vho \vere to follo,v after him, by publish- 
ing, on the nIodel of our editions of the Greek and 
Roman ClassiC's, a critical text of the ClassiC's of China, 
together with a translation and explanatory notes. 
His Inaterials \vere ready, but there '''as the difficulty of 
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finding the funds necessary for so costly an undertak- 
ing. Scarcely, ho\vever, had Dr. Legge's wants 
becolne known alnong the British and other foreign 
Inerchants in China, than one of them, :Nil'. Joseph 
Jardine, sent fi)r the Doctor, and said to him, " I kno\v 
the liberality of the Inerchants in China, and that IHauy 
of theln would readily give their help to such an un- 
dertaking; but you need not have the trouble of can- 
vassing the community. If you are prepared to un- 
dertake the toil of the publication, I \vill bear the 
expense of it. 'Ve make our nloney in China, and \Vt"" 
should be glad to assist in \vhatever prolllises to be a 
benefit to it." The result of this cOlnbination of disin- 
terested devotion on the part of the author, and en- 
ligh tened liberality on the part of his patron, lies now 
before us in a splendid voltnnc of text, translation, and 
cOffilnentary, which, if the life of the editor is spared 
(and the sudden death of 1\lr. J arcline frOl11 the effects 
of the clin1ate is a \varning how husily death is at work 
atnong the European settlers in those regions), will be 
followed by at least six other volulnes. 
The edition is to comprise the books no\v recognized 
as of highest authority by the Chinese thelnselves. 
These are the five ICings and the four Shoos. 
" ICing" 111eallS the warp threads of a \veb, and its 
application to literary compositions rests on the same 
Inetaphor as the Latin word textus, and the Sanskrit 
" Sûtra," meaning a yarn, and a book. "Shoo" silnrly 
means writings. l"'he five ICings are: 1. The Yih, or 
the Book of Changes; 2. The Shoo, or the Book of 
History; 3. The She, or the Book of Poetry; 4. The 
Le ICe, or Rerord of Ritt's; and 5. The Chun Tsew, or 
Spring and Autlunn; a chronicle extending from 721 
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to 480 n. c. The four Shoos consist of: 1. The LUh 
Y u, or Digested Conversation
 between Confucius and 
his disciples; 2. Ta Hëo, or Great Learning, comnlonly 
attributed to one of his disciples; 3. The Chung Y ung, 
or Doctrine of the l\lean, ascribed to the grandson of 
Confucius; 4. Of the works of lVlencius, ,vho died 288 
B. c. 
The authorship of the five I{ings is loosely attributed 
to Confucius; but it is only the fifth, or "the Spring 
and Autumn," ,vhich can be clailned as the ,vork of 
the philosopher. The Yih, the Shoo, and the She 
King were not conlposed, but only cOlupiled by hinI, 
and much of the Le Ke is clearly frolll latcr hands. 
Confucius, though the founder of a religion and a re- 
former, ,vas thoroughly conservati,Te in his tendencies, 
and devotedly attached to the past. He C'alls hilnself 
a translnitter, not a Blaker, helieving in and loving the 
ancients (p. 50). "I am not one ,vho ,vas born in the 
possession of knowledge," he says; "I am one ,vho is 
fond of antiquity, and earnest in seeking it there" (p. 
65j. The most frequent themes of his discourses 
"'"ere the anC'ient songs, the history, and the rules of 
propriety established by ancient sages (p. 64). 'Vhen 
one of his contelnporaries wished to do a,vay with the 
offering of a lamb as a meaningless forlnality, Confu- 
cius reproved him w.ith the pithy sentence, " You love 
the sheep, I love the ceremony." There ,yere four 
things, we are told, which Confucius taught, -letters, 
ethiC's, devotion of soul, and truthfulness (p. 66). 
'Vhen speaking of himself, he said, "At fifteen, I had 
my mind bent on learning. At thirty, I stood firm. 
At forty, I had no doubt. At fifty, I kne\v the decrees 
of Heaven. At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ 
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for the reception of truth. At seventy, I could follow 
,vhat my heart desired, without transg
'essing ,v hat ,vas 
right" (p. 10). Though this DIay sound like boast- 
ing, it is remarkable how. seldoln Confucius hinl
elf 
claims any superiority abo,ye his feIIo,v-creatures. He 
offers his advice to those who are willing to listen, but 
he never speaks dogluaticaI1y; he l1Pver attL 1 lllpts to 
tyrannize over the minds or hearts of his friends. If 
"re read his biography, ,ve can hardly understand ho,v 
a man ,vhose life was devoted to such tranquil pur
uits, 
and ,vhose death scarcely produced a ripple on the 
smooth anel silent surface of the Eastern \vorld, could 
have left the impress of his Inind on lnillions and lnil- 
lions of hUlnan beings - an ilnpress ,vhich eyen no"r, 
after 2,339 years, is clearly discernible in the national 
character of the largest elnpire of the world. Confu- 
cius died in 478 B. c., complaining that of an the princes 
of the cnlpire there was not one \vho ,vould adopt his 
principles and obey his lessons. After t,vo generations, 
however, his nalne had risen to be a power - the ral- 
lying point of a vast movement of national and religious 
regeneration. flis grandson speaks of hÍ1n as the ideal 
of a sage, as the sage is the ideal of humanity at large. 
Though Tze-tzè c1aÍIus no cli vine honor for his grand- 
sire, he exalts }lis wisdom and virtue beyond the limits 
of human nature. This is a specÏInen of the language 
,,,hich he applies to Confucius: _ 
"He lnay be compared to heaven and earth in their 
supporting and containing, their overshadowing and 
curtaining all things; he may be compared to the four 
seasons in their alternating progress, and to the sun 
and moon in their successive shining. . . . . Quick in 
apprehension, clear in dis('prnlnpnt, of far reaching in- 
VOL. I. 20 
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tel1ect and al1-clnbracing knowledge, he ,vas fitted to 

xercise rule; Inagnanin10us, generous, henign, and 
mild, he 'was :fj.tted to exercise forbearance; impulsive, 
energetic, firm, and enduring, he ,vas fitted to maintain 
a finn hold; self-adjusted, grave, never s,verving from 
the l\Iean, and correct, he ,vas fitted to con11nand rev- 
erence; accolnplished, distinctive, concentrative, and 
searching, he was fitted to exercise discrimination. . · . . 
All-elnbracing and vast, he was like heaven; def'p and 
active as a fountain, he ,vas like the abyss. . . . · 
Therefore his fan1e overspreads the 
iiddle Kingdom 
and extends to all barbarous tribes. 'Vherever ships 
and carriages reach, ,vherever the strength of man 
penetrates, ,vherever the heavens overshado,v and the 
earth sustains, wherever the 
un and moon shine, 
,vherever frost and dews fall, all ,,,ho have blood and 
breath unfeignedly honor anù love him. Hence it is 
said, - He is the equal of Heaven" (p. 53). 
This is certainly very n1agnificent phraseology, but 
it ,vill hardly convcy any definite impression to the 
minds of those ,vllo are not acquainterl ,vith the life 
and teaching of the great Chinese sage. These may 
be studied now by all ,vIto can care for the history of 
human thought, in the excellent ,york of Dr. Legge. 
The first voluIne, just published, contains the Confu- 
cian Ana1ects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the 1\lean, or the First, Second, and Third Shoos, and 
wilJ, ,ve hope, soon be followed by the other Chinese 
Classics} "r e must here confine ourselves to giying a 
fe,v of the snO'e's savinO's, selected from thousands that 
ð .. b 


1 Dr. Leg-
e ha
 
ince puh1i
hed: vol. iÏ. cont:\inin
 the works of )fen- 
cius; vol. iii. part 1, containing- the first part of the Shoo King; '.01. iii 
part 2, containing- the fifth ?art of the Shoo King. 
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are to be found in the Confucian Analects. Their in- 
terest is chiefly historical, as throwing light on the 
character of one of the most remarkable men in the 
history of the hunlan race. But there is besides this 
a chann in the sirnple enunciation of simple truths; 
and such is the fear of truisrn in our 1110dern writers 
that we nlust go to distant tinles and distant countries 
if 'we ,vish to listen to that sitnple Solomonic \visdorr: 
\yhich is better than the merchandise of silver and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. 
Confucius shows his tolerant spirit ,vhen he says, 
" The superior man is catholic, and no partisan. The 
Inean man is a partisan andllot catholic" (p. 14). 
There is honest manliness in his saying, " To see 
\vhat is right, and not to do it, is ,vant of courage" 
(p. 18). 
His definition of kno\vledge, though less profound 
than that of Socrates, is nevertheless full of good 

ense : - 
" The l\Iaster said, , ShaH I teach you what knowl- 
edge is? 'Vhen you kno\v a thing, to hold that you 
kno\v it; and ,vhen you do not know a thing, to' 
aIlo\v that you do not kno\v it, - this is knowledge' " 
(p. 15). 
Nor \vas Confucius unacquainted 'with the secrets of 
the heart: '
It is only the truly virtuous man," he says 
in one place, ",vho can love or \vho can hate others" 
(p. 30). In another place he expresses his belief in 
the irresistible charm of virtue: "Virtue is not left to 
stand alone," he says; "he \vho practices it win have 
neighbors." He bears witness to the hidden connec- 
tion between intellectual and moral excellence: "It is 
not easy," he remarks, "to find a man \vl10 has learned 
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for three yeqrs \vithout coming to be good" (p. 76). 
In his ethics, the golden rule of the gospel, "Do ye 
unto others as ye would that others should do to you," 
is represented as almost unattainable. Thus we read, 
" Tsze- I{ung said, 'What I do not \vish men to do 
to me, I also .wish not to do to men.' The Master said, 
, Tsze, you have not attained to that.'" The Brah- 
111ans, too, had a distant perception of the san1e truth, 
\yhich is expressed, for instance, in the Hitopadesa in 
the following ,vords: "Good people show mercy unto 
all beings, considering ho\v like they are to them- 
selves." On subjects ,vhich transcend the limits of hu- 
Jllan understanding, Confucius is less explicit; but his 
very reticence is ren1arkable, \vhen we consider the 
recklessness "rith which oriental philosophers launch 
into the deep ,vaters of religious metaphysics. Thus 
we read (p. 107) : - 
" I{e Loo asked about serving the spirits of the dead. 
The l\Iaster said, "Vhile you are not able to serve 
men, how can you serve their spirits? ' 
" I{e Loo added, , I venture to ask about death.' He 
. was answered, "Vhile you do not know life, ho,v can 
you kno\v about death? ' " 
And again (p. 190) : - 
" The l\Iaster said, , I ,vould prefer not speaking.' 
"Tsze-Kung said, 'If you, 
1aster, do not speak, 
what shall ,ve, your disciples, have to record? ' 
"The 
Iaster said, 'Does Heaven speak? The 
four seasons pursue. their courses, and all things are 
continualJy being produced; but does Heaven say any- 
thing? ' " 
NO'Dember, 1861. 
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A BOOK called" Popol Vuh," 1 and pretending to 
be the original text of the sacred writings of the 
Indians of Central America, will be received by most 
people ,vith a skeptical smile. The Aztec children, 
,vho ,vere shown all over EuropB as descendants of a 
race to whom, before the Spanish conquest, divine 
honors ,vere paid by the natives of Mexico, and ,vho 
turned out to be unfortunate creatures that had been 
tampered with by heartless spBculators, are still fresh 
in the memory of most people; and the "Livre des 
Sauvages," 2 lately published by the Abbé Domenech, 
under the auspices of Count Walewsky, has some,vhat 
lowered the dignity of Alneriçan studies in general. 
Still, those ,vho laugh at the" Manuscrit Pictograph- 
ique Américain" discovered by the French Abbé in 
the library of the French Arsénal, and edited by him 
with so much care as a precious relic of the old Red- 
skins of North America, ought not to forget that 


1 P<pol Vuh: le Livre Sacré et les ]fythes de l' Antiquité Américaine, 
avec les Livres Héroïques et Historiques des Quichés. Par l'Abbé Brasseur 
de Bourbourg. Paris: Durand, 1681. 
2 

fanuscl'it Pictograplâque A.méricain, précédé d'une Notice sur [' Idé
 
graphie des Peaux-Rouges. Par l' Abbé Em. Domenech. Ouvrage publié 
sons les auspices de 1\1. Ie Ministre d'Etat et de la Maison de I'Empereur. 
Paris, 1860. 
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there would be nothing at aU surprising in the exis- 
tence of such 
I8., containing genuine pictographic 
,vriting of the Red Indians. The German critic of 
Abbé Domenech, .àL Petzholdt,l assumes much too 
triumphant an air in announcing his discovery that 
the "l\lanuscrit Pictographique" ,vas the work of a 
German boy in the back\voods of America. He ought 
to have ackno,vledged that the Abbé hiInself had 
pointed out the German scrawls on some of the pages 
of his 1\18.; that he had read the names of Anna and 
1Vlaria; and that he never claimed any great antiquity 
for the book in question. Indeed, though 1\1. Petz.. 
holclt tells us very confidently that the whole book is 
the work of a naughty, nasty, and profane little boy, 
the son of Gerlnan settlers in the back\voods of 
America, ,ve doubt whether anybody who takes the 
trouble to look throngh all the pages ,viII consider 
this vie\v as at all satisfactory, or even as more prob- 
able than that of the French Abbé. "\Ve know \vhat 
boys are capable of in pictographic art from the occa- 
sional defacelnents of onr ,valls and railings; but we 
still feel a 1ittle skeptical ,vhen 1\'1. Petzholdt assures us 
that there is nothing extraordinary in a boy filling a 
w'hole volume ,vith these elaborate scra,vls. If 1\1:. 
Petzholclt had taken the trouble to look at some of the 
barbarous hieroglyphics that have been collected in 
North Alnerica, he ,vonld have understood more 
readily ho,v the Abbé Domenech, ,vho had spent n1any 
years among the Red Indians, and had himself copied 
Reveral of their inscriptions, should have taken the 
1 Das Buch der }ViZden im Lichte Französischer Civilisation. _J/it 
Proben aus dem in Paris als "Alanusc1'it Piclographique Américain," 
fJeröffentlichten Sclllniel'buche eines Deutsclt-Amerikanischen Hinterwãlde'l' 
J'Ungen. Yon J. Petzholùt. Dresden, 1861. 


." 
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pages preserved in the library of the Arsénal at 
Paris as genuine specÏInens of American pictography. 
There is a certain similarity between these scra,vls and 
the figures scratched on rocks, tOlnbstones, and tree
 
by the ,vandering tribes of North Anlel'ica; and 
though we should be very sorry to indorse the opinion 
of the enthusiastic Abbé, or to start any conjecture of 
our own as to the real authorship of the 
'Livre dèS 
Sauvages," ,ve cannot but think that l\f. Petzhuldt 
,vould have ,vritten less confidently, and certainly less 
scornfully, if he had been Inore f
llniliar than he seenlS 
to be with the little that is known of the picture-writ- 
ing of the Indian tribes. As a preliminary to the 
question of the authenticity of the "Popol V uh," a 
fe,v \vords on the pictorial literature of the Red 
Indians of N ort11 Alnerica \vill not be considered out 
of place. The" Popol V uh " is not indeed a " Livre 
des Sauvages," but a literary composition in the true 
sense of the ,yord. It contains the nlythology and 
history of the ci ,'ilized races of Central Alnerica, and 
comes before us with credentials that \vill bear the test 
of critical inquiry. But we shall be better able to 
appreciate the higher achievenlents of the South after 
\ve have exalnined, ho\vever cursorily, the rude begin- 
nings in literature alnong the savage races of the 
North. 
Colden, in his "History of the Five Nations," in- 
fonns us that when, in 1696, the Count de Frontenac 
Inarched a \vell-appointed army into the lroquios coun- 
try, ,vith artillery and all other means of regular 
military offense, he found, on the banks of the Onon- 
daga, now caned Os,vego River, a tree, on the trunk 
of \vhich the Indians hac 1 depicted the French army, 
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and deposited hvo bundles of cut rushes at its foot, 
consisting of 1,434 pieces; an act of symbolical defi- 
ance on their part, ,yhich ,vas intended to ,yarn their 
Gallic invaders that they ,vould have to encounter this 
nUlnber of warriors. 
This ,varlike 111essage is a specimen of Indian pic- 
ture-,vriting. It belongs to the lo,vest stage of graphic 
representation, and hardly differs from the prin1Ïtive 
,yay in which the Persian alnbassadors' comnlunicated 
,yith the Greeks, or the Romans ,vith the Carthagin- 
ians. Instead of the lance and the staff of peace be- 
tween ,vhich the Carthaginians ,vere asked to choóse, 
the Red Indians ,yould have sent an arro'v and a pipe, 
and the message ,vould have been equally understood. 
This, though not yet peindre la parole, is nevertheless 
a first attclnpt at parler aux yeux. It is a first begin- 
ning which lllay lead to s01nething more perfect in the 
end. "T e find silnilae attclnpts at pictorial conlmuni- 
cation among other savage tribes, and they seenl to an- 
s\yer every purpose. In Freycinet and Arago's " V oy- 
age to the Eastern Ocean," we are told of a n"ative of 
the Carolina Islands, a Tarnor of Sathoual, ,vho wished 
to avail himself of the presence of a ship to send a 
trader at Botta, 
I. 
lartinez, SOllle shells ,,,hich he 
had prOlnised to collect in exchange for a few axes and 
some other articles. He expressed to the captain, 'who 
gave hinl a piece of paper to n1ake the drawing, and 
satisfactorily executed the commission. The figure of 
a man at the top denoted the ship's captain, ,vho by his 
outstretched hands represented his office as a messenger 
between the parties. The rays or ornnments on his 
head denote rank or authority. The vine beneath him 
is a type of friendship. In the left column are depicted 
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the nUlllber and kinds of shells sent; in the right col.. 
Ulnn the things ,vished for in exchange, namely, 
seven fish-hooks, three large and four sInall, two axes, 
and t\vo pieces of iron. 
The inscriptions which are found 011 the Indian 
graveboards lllark a step in advance. Every ,varrior 
has his crest, which is called his" totem," and is painted 
on his tombstone. A celebrated war-chief, the Adjeta- 
tig of "r abojeeg, died on Lake Superior, about 1793. 
He 'vas of the clan of the Addik, or Alnerican rein- 
deer. The fact is sYlnbolized by the figure of the deer. 
The reYer
ed position denotes death. His own per- 
sonal nan1e, which was 'Vhite Fisher, is not noticed. 
But there are seven transverse strokes on the left, and 
these have a meaning, I1alnely, that he had led seven 
,val' parties. Then there are three perpendicular lines 
belo\v his crest, and these again are readily understood 
by eyery Indian. They represent the \V01Ulds received 
in battle. The figure of a 1100se's head is said to re- 
late to a desperate conflict with an enraged anÏ1nal of 
this kind; and the symbols of the arro\v and the pipe 
are drawn to indicate the chief's influence in 'val' and 
peace 
There is another graveboard of the ruling chief of 
Sandy Lake on the Upper 
1ississippi. Here the re- 
versed bird denotes his falnily name or clan, the Crane. 
Four trans,.erse lines above it denote that he had killed 
four of his enen1Ïes in battle. An analogous custom is 
Inentioned by Aristotle (" Politica,
' vii. 2, p. 220, cd. 
Göttling). Speaking of the Iberians, he states that 
they placed as Inanyobelisks round the grave of a ,var.. 
rior as he had killed enen1ies in battle. 
But the Indians ,vent further; and though they 
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never arrived at the perfection of the Egyptian hiero. 
glyphics, they had a number of sYlnbolic emblems 
.which 'v ere perfectly understood by all their tribes. 
Eating is represented by a n1an' s hand lifted to his 
nlouth. Power over 'lnart is sYInbolized by a line dra,vn 
in the figure from the mouth to the heart; power in 
general by a head with Ì\vo horns. A circle dra W11 
around the body at the abdomen denotes full means of 
subsistence. A boy dra\vn \vith ,vaved lines frolu each 
ear and lines leaùing to the heart represents a pupil. 
A figure with a plant as head, and hvo wings, denotes 
a doctor skilled in Inec1icine, and endo\ved with the 
po\ver of ubiquity. A tree with hUlllan legs, a herbal- 
ist or professo'r of botany. Night is represented by a 
finely crossed or barred sun, or a circle ,vith human 
legs. Rain is figured by a dot or semicircle fiIIed with 
,vater and placed on the head. The heaven \vith three 
disks of the sun is understood to 111ean three days' 
journey, and a landing after a voyage is represented by 
a tortoise. Short sentences, too, can be pictured in 
this Inanner. A prescription, ordering abstinence &on1 
food for t\vo, and rest for four days, is l\Titten by dra'v- 
ing a man ,yith two bars on tllf\ stomach and four across 
the legs. 'Ve are told even of war-songs and love 
songs cOlnposed in this prilniti
e alphabet; but it ,vould 
seeln as if, in these cases, the reader required even 
greater poetical imagination than the writer. There 
is one ,var-song consisting of four pictures, - 


1. The sun rising. 
2. A figure pointing ,vith one hand to the earth and 
the other extel1de(l to the sky. 
3. The moon ,vith two human legs. 
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4. A figure personifying the Eastern woman, 
. e. 
the evening star. 
These four symbols are said to convey to the Indian 
the following meaning: - 
I am rising to seek the war path; 
The earth ar.d the sky are before me; 
I walk by day and by night; 
And the evening star is my guide. 


The follo'wing is a specimen of a love song: - 
1: Figure representing a god (monedo) endowed 
with n1agic po\ver. 
2. Figure beating the drum and singing; lines from 
his mouth. 
3. Figure surrounded by a secret lodge. 
4. T\vo bodies joined ,vith one continuous arm. 
5. A won1an on an island. 
6. A \yornan asleep; lines froln his ear to\vards her. 
7. A red heart in a circle. 
This poem .is intended to express these sentiments: 
1. It is my forn1 and person that make me great. 
2. Hear the voice of my song, it is my voice. 
S. I shield lnyself \vith secret coverings. 
4. AU yonI' thoughts are known to me, blush! 
5. I could draw you hence \vere yon ever so far,- 
6. Though you ,vere on the other hemisphere. 
7. I speak to your naked heart. 
All we can say is, that if the Indians can read this 
writing, they are greater adepts in the mysteries of 
love than the judges of the old Oours d' aUWllr. But 
it is luuch lllore likely that these \Var-sollgs aud loye- 
songs are kno\vn to the people beforehand, and that 
their writings are only meant to revive \vhat exists in 
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the memory of the reader. It is a kind of mnemonic 
wTiting, and it has been used by missionaries for sim- 
ilar purposes, and w"ith considerable success. Thus, in 
a translation of the Bible in the l\lassachusetts lan- 
guage hy Eliot, the verses from 25 to 32 in the thirtieth 
chapter of Proverhs, are expressed by" an ant, a coney, 
a locust, a spider, a river (symbol of motion), a lion, a 
greyhound, a he-goat and king, a man foolishly lifting 
hiInself to take hold of the heavens." No douht these 
SYll1 bols would help the reader to remember the proper 
order of the verses, but they would be perfectly use- 
less ,vithout a commentary or ,yithout a previous knowl- 
edge of the text. 
\Ve are told that the famous Testéra, hrother of the 
chamberlain of François I., ,vho came to An1erica 
eight or nine years after the taking of 
Iexico, finding 
it impossible to learn the language of the natives, 
taught theln the Bible history and the principal doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, by means of pictures, 
and that these diagrams produced a greater effect on 
the minds of the people, ,vho were accustolned to this 
style of representation, than all other means em- 
ployed by the missionaries. But here again, unless 
these pictures ,vere eXplained by interpreters, they could 
by themselves convey no meaning to the gazing crowds 
of the natives. The ful1est information on this sub- 
ject is to be found in a ,vork by T. Baptiste, "Hiéro- 
glyphes de la conversion, où par des estampes et des 
figures on apprend aux naturels à desirer Ie ciel." 
There is no evidence to sho,v that the Indians of 
the North ever advanced beyond the rude attempts 
which 've have thus described, and of which numerous 
specilnens Inay be found in the voluminous work of 
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Schoolcraft, published by authority of Congress, "His. 
torical and Statistical Inforrnation respecting the His- 
tory, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the Uniteù States," Philadelphia, 1851-1855. There 
is no trace of anything like literature alnong the wan- 
dering tribes of the North, and until c:l. real "Livre 
des Sauvages" turns up to fill this gap, they Inust con- 
tinue to be classed alnong the illiterate races. l 
It is very different if "\ve turn our eyes to the people 
of Central and South America, to the races who 
forme
 the population of l\lexico, Guatenlala, al1ò 
Peru, when conquered by the Spaniards. The l\IeÀ
 
ican hieroglyphics puLlished by Lord l{ingsborough are 
not to be placed in the same category with the totems 
and the pictorial scratches of the Red-skins. They 
are, first of all, of a luuch nlore artistic character, 
more conventional in their structure, and hence lllore 
definite in their meaning. They are colored, "\vritten 
on paper, and in Inany respects quite on a level with 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions and hieratic papyri of 
Egypt. Even the conception of speaking to the ear 
through the eye, of expressing sound by means of out- 
lines, ,vas familillr to the l\1exicans, though they seen1 
to have applied their phonetic signs to the "\yriting of 
the nalnes of places and persons only. The principal 
object, indeed, of the l\Iexican hieroglyphic manu- 
scripts "\vas not to convey ne,v information, but rather 
to remind the reader by means of mnemonic artifices 
of what he had learnt beforehand. This is acknowl- 
edged by the best authorities, by men \vho kne\v the 
Indians shortly after their first intercourse with Euro- 
peans, and whom \ve may safely trust in \vhat they tell 
1 ...lJanu$crit PictographMjue, pp. 26,29. 
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us of the oral literature and hieroglyphic writings of 
the natives. Acosta, in his " Historia natural y moral," 
vi. 7, tells us that the Indians ,vere still in the habit of 
reciting fÌ'oln luenlory the addresses and speeches of 
their ancient orators, and numerous songs cOlnposed by 
their national poets. As it was impossible to acquire 
these by Ineans of hieroglyphics or written characters 
such as \vere used by the .i\Iexicans, care was taken that 
those speeches al
d poen1S should be learn t Ly heart. 
There \vere colleges and schools for that purpose, 
\vhere these and other things were taught to the young 
by the aged in \vhose nlelnory they seerned to be en- 
graved. The young nlen who \vere brought up to be 
orators then1selves had to learn the ancient composi... 
tions \vorcl by \yord; and \vhen the Spaniards came 
and taught them to read and ,vrite the Spanish lan- 
guage, the Indians soon began to write for themselves, 
a fact attested by lhany eye-,,'itnesses. 
Las Casas, the devoted friend of the Indians, \vrites 
as follows: - 
" It ought to be k110\Vll that in all the republics of 
this country, in the kingdonls of New Spain and else- 
\vherc, there ,vas aUlongst other professions, that of the 
chroniclers and historians. They possessed a knowl- 
edge of the earliest tilnes, and of all things concerning 
religion, the gods, and their \vorship. They kne\y the 
fOl1lHlers of rities, and the early history of their kings 
and killgdolllS. They kne\y the nlodes of election 
and the right of succession; they could tell the num- 
ber and characters of their ancient kings, their ,yorks, 
and memorable achievelnents whether good or bad, 
and whether they had governed ,yell or ill. The)' 
kne\v the Inen renowned for virtue and heroism in 
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fin'mer days, ,vhat ,val'S they had ,vaged, and ho,v they 
had distinguished themselves; who had been the earli- 
est settlers, what had been their ancient customs, their 
triulnphs and defeats. They knew, in fact, whatever 
belonged to history; and ,vere able to give an account 
of all the events of the past. . . . . These chroniclers 
had likewise to calculate the days, 1nonths, and years; 
and though they had no wTiting like our o\vn, they had 
their sYlubols and characters through 'which they un- 
derstood everything; they had their great books, 
\vhich ,vere cOluposed \vith such ingenuity and art that 
our alphabet 'vas reaHy of no great assistance to them. 
. . . . Our priests have seen those books, and I 
n1yself have seen them like,vise, though many ,yere 
burnt at the instigation of the monks, who ,vere afraid 
that they Inight in1pede the work of conversion. Some- 
tin1Cs when the Indians who had been converted had 
forgotten certain \vords, or particular points of the 
Christian doctrine, they began - as they ,vere unable 
to read our books - to write very ingeniously with their 
o\vn sYlnbols and characters, drawing the figures which 
corresponded either to the ideas or to the sounds of 
our ,vords. I have Inyself seen a large portion of the 
Christian doctrine ,vritten in figures and ilnages, ,vhich 
they read as ,ve read. the characters of a letter; and 
this is a very extraordinary proof of their genius. . . . . 
There nevpl' was a lack of those chroniclers. It was 
a profession which passed froln father to son, highly 
respected in the whole republic; each historian in- 
structed two or three of his relatives. He made them 
practice constantly, and they had recourse to him ,vhen- 
ever a doubt arose on a point of history. . . . . But 
not these young historians only ,vent to consult him; 
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kings, }Tl'lnces, and priests came to ask his advice. 
Whenever there 'vas a doubt as to ceremonies, precepts 
of religion, religious festivals, or anything of inlpor- 
tance in the history of the ancient kingdoms, everyone 
went to the chroniclers to ask for infin'lnation." 
In spite of the religious zeal of D01uinican and Fran- 
ciscan fi'iars, a fe'v of these hieroglyphic 1\188. escaped 
the flames, and nlay nO,\\T be seen ill some of our public 
libraries, as curious relics of a nearly extinct and for- 
gotten literature. The first collection of these l\i88. 
and other Anlerican antiquities was dne to the zeal of 
the l\filanesc antiquarian, Boturini, ,vho had been sent 
by the Pope in 1736 to regulate SOlne ecclesiastical 
matters, and who devoted the eight years of' his stay 
in the New "\V orld to resening whatever ('ould be 
rescned fr0111 the scattered ruins of ancient Alnerica. 
Before, however, he could bring these treasures safe to 
Europe, he was despoiled of his valuables by the 
8panish \Ticeroy; and ,vhen at last he made his escape 
,vith the relnnants of his col1ection, he ,vas taken 
prisoner by an English cruiser, and lost eyerything. 
The {'olleetion, ,vhich remained at 
lexico, becmne the 
subject of several lawsuits, and after passing through 
the hands of Veytia and Galna, 'v ho hoth added to it 
considerabl!y, it ,vas sold at last by public auction. 
HUlnboldt, ,vho was at that tÏJne IJassing through 
Mexico, acquired sonlC of the 1\188., which he gave to 
the Royal 
l useum at Berlin. Others found their way 
into private hands, and after many vicissitudes they 
have nlostly been secured by the public libraries or 
private collcctors of Europe. The nlost valuable part 
of that unfortuuate shipwrcck is now in the hands of 
M. Aubin, ,vho was sent to IVlexico in 1830 by the 
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French Government, and ,,-ho devoted nearly twent:y 
years to the same \vork ,,-hich Boturini had commenced 
a hundred years before. He either bought the dis- 
persed fragments of the collections of Boturini, Gama, 
and Pichardo, or procured accurate copies; and he has 
brought to Europe, \vllat is, if not the n10st complete, 
at least the most valuable and most judiciously arranged 
collection of American antiquities. We likewise o,,-e 
to M. Aubin the first accurate kno\vledge of the real 
nature of the ancient }\f exican \yriting; and \ve look 
for\vard \vith confident hope to his stiU achieving in his 
own field as great a triumph as that of Champollion, 
the decipherer of the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
One of the IIlost important helps towards the deci- 
phering of the hieroglyphic 1\18S. of the Americans iR 
to be found in certain books which, soon after the con- 
quest of l\lexico, \yere "Titten do\vn by natives who 
had learnt the art of alphabetic \vriting from their COll- 
querors, the Spaniards. Ixtlilxochit1, descended from 
the royal t:'unily of Tetzcuco, and, employed as inter- 
preter by the Spanish Government, \vrote the history of 
his o\vn country from the ear1iest time to the arrival 
of Cortez. In \vriting this history he follo,ved the 
hieroglyphic paintings as they had been eXplained to 
him by the old chroniclers. Some of these very paint- 
ings, \vhic h formed the text-book of the Mexican his- 
torian, have been recovered by M. Aubin; and as they 
helped the historian in \vriting his history, that history 
no\v helps the scholar in deciphering their meaning. 
It is with the study of ,yorks like that of Ixtlilxochitl 
that American philology ought to begin. They are to 
the student of American antiquities 'what Manetho is 
to the student of Egyptian hieroglyphics, or Berosus to 
VOL, I. 21 
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the decipherer of the cuneiforIn inscriptions. They 
are written in dialects 110t nlore than three hunelred 
years old, and still spoken by large nU111bers of natives, 
with such lnodifications as three centuries are certain 
to produce. They give us ,,,hatever ,vas kno\vn of 
history, l1lythology, and religion al110ng the people 
,yhotll the Spaniards found in Central and South 
l\Jnerica in the possession of most of the advantages 
of a long- established civilization. Though 've nlust 
not expect to find in thel11 what we are accustonleel to 
call history, they are nevertheless of great historical 
interest, as supplying the vague outlines of a distant 
past, filled with luigrations, wars, dynasties, and revo- 
lutions, such as ,vere cherished in the memory of the 
Greeks at the til1le of Solon, and believed in by the 
ROlnal1s at the tinle of Cato. They teaeh us that the 
N e,v 'V orId ,vhich was opened to Europe a few cen- 
turies ago, ,vas in its own eyes an old ,,
orlcl, not so 
different in character and feelings fi'olD ourselves as we 
are apt to inlagine when "
e speak of the Reel-skins 
of Alnerica, or ,vhen ,ve read the accounts of the 
Spanish conquerors, who denied that the natives of 
America possessed human souls,. in order to establish 
their o,vn right of treating thenl like wild beasts. 
'Ihe "Popol V uh," or the sacred book of the people 
of GuatClnala, of ,vhich the Abbé Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg has just published the original text, together 
"rith a literal French translation, holds a very pron1- 
inent rank an10nO' the works conl l )osed by natives in 

 
 
their own native dialects, and ,vritten down by them 
"rith the letters of the ROlnan alphabet. l'here are 
but two work" that can be cOlnpaT(.d to it in their in1" 
portanC'c to the student of Anlerican antiquities and 
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Alnerican languages, namely, the "Codex Chimalpo- 
poca" in N ahuat1, the ancient written language of 
l\fexico, and the " Codex Cakchiquel " in the dialect of 
Guaten1ala. These, together with the .work published 
by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg under the title of 
"Popol Vuh," must form the starting-point of all 
critical inquiries into the antiquities of the .A.lnerican 
people. 
The first point ,vhich has to be determined ,vith re- 
gard to books of this kind is whether they are genuine 
or not; ,vhether they are what they pretend to be, 
.- compositions about three centuries old, founded on 
the oral traditions and the pictographic doculllents of 
the ancient inhabitants of Alnerica, and ,vritten in the 
dialects as spoken at the time of Cohunbus, Cortez, and 
Pizarro. 'Vhat the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg has 
to say on this point amounts to this, - The manuscript 
'vas first discovered by Father Francisco Xill1enes 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. He was 
curé of Sallto- Tomas Chichicastenango, situated about 
three leagues south of Santa-Cruz del Quiché, and 
twenty-two leagues northeast of Guaten1ala. He 'was 
,veIl acquainted with the languages of the natilP'es of 
Guatcluala, and has left a dictionary of their three 
principal dialects, his" Tesoro de las Lenguas Quiché, 
Cakehiquel y Tzutohi1." This ,york, ,vhich has never 
been printed, fills two volun1es, the second of \vhich 
contains the copy of the 
IS. discovered by Xiruenes. 
X.inlenes like\vise .wrote a history of the province of the 
preachers of San-Vincente de Chiapas y Guatemala, in 
four volu111es. Of thig he left bvo copies. But three 
volumes only ,vere stiU in existence ,vhen the Abbê 
Brasseur de Bourbourg visited Guatemala, and they 
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are said to contain valuable infornlatiol1 on the. his.. 
tory and traditions of the country. The first volume 
contains the Spanish translation of the nlanuscript 
which occupies us at present. The Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg copied that translation in 1855. About the 
saIne time a German traveller, Dr. Scherzer, happened 
+ to be at Guatelnala, and had copies made of the works 
of Ximenes. These ,vere published at Vienna, in 
1856.1 The French Abbé, however, was not satisfied 
with a mere reprint of the text and its Spanish transla- 
tion by Ximenes, a translation which he characterizes 
as untrustworthy and frequently unintelligible. Dur- 
ing his travels in America, he acquired a practical 
kno,vledge of several of the native dialects, particularly 
of the Quiché, 'v hich is still spoken in various dialects 
by about six hundred thousand people. As a priest he 
was in daily intercourse with these people; and it ,vas 
,vhile residing tunong thenl and able to consult theln 
like living dictionaries, that, ,vith the help of the 
ISS. 
of Ximenes, he undertook his own translation of the 
ancient chronicles of the Quichés. From the time of 
the discovery of Xiluenes, therefore, to the time of the 
publication of the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, all 
seems clear and satisfactory But there is still a cen- 
01 
tury to be accounted for, fi..ùm the end of the sixteenth 
century, ,vhen the original is suppcsed to have been 
written, to the end of the seventeentr., when it 'was first 
discovered Ly Ximenes at Chichicastenango. These 
years are not bridged over. \Ve Inay appeal, however, 
to the authority of the 
IS. itself, which carries the 
royal dynasties do,vn to the Spanish Conquest, and ends 


1 Mr. A. Helps was the first to point out the importance of this wJrk in 
his excellent Histal'Y of the Spanish C<Jnquest in America. 
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with the names of the two princes, Don J nan de Rojas 
and Don Juan Cortes, the sons of Teculll and Tepepu1. 
These princes, though entirely subject to the Spaniards, 
'vere allo\Yed to retain the insignia of royalty to the 
year 1558, and it is shortly after their time that the 
1\-IS. is supposed to have been ,vritten. The author 
himself says in the beginning that he ,vrote "after the 
,vord of God (' chab3-l Dios ') had been preached, in the 
midst of Christianity; and that he did RO because people 
could no longer see the 'Popal Vuh,' 'wherein it was 
clearly sho,vn that they canle from the other side of 
the sea, the account of our living in the land of shadow, 
and ho,v 'we sa,v light and life." There is no attempt 
at clain1Íng for his 'work any extravagant age or nlYs- 
terions authority. It is acknowledged to have been 
written ,vhen the Castilians \vere the rulers of the land; 
when bishops \vere preaching the word of Dias, the new 
God; \vhen the ancient traditions of the people \vere 
gradual1y dying out. Even the title of" Popol V uh," 
,vhich the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg has given to 
this ,york, is not claimed for it by its author. He says 
that he \vrote when the "Papol V uh " was no longer 
to be seen. N o'v "P opol V uh" n1eans the book of 
the people, and referred to the tradit.ional literature in 
which all that ,vas known about the early history of 
the nation, their religion and ceremonies, ,vas handed 
down from age to age. 
It is to be regretted that the Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg should have sanctioned the application of 
this nallle to the Quiché MS. discovered by Father 
XÍInenes, and that he should apparently have trans- 
lated it by " Livre sacré" instead of" Livre national," 
or "Libro de] c0mun," as proposed by Ximenes. Such 
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slllall inaccuracies are sure to produce great confusion. 
Nothing but a desire to haye a fine sounding title could 
have led the editor to conuBit this n1Ïstake, for he hinl- 
self confesses that the \York published by him has no 
right to the title of "Popol Vuh," and that H Popol 
V uh" does not Inean "Livre sacré. " Nor is there 
any nlore reason to suppose, with the learned Abbé, 
that the first t\VO books of tlle Quiché 
IS. contain an 
ahnost literal transcript of the "Popal Vuh," or that 
the "Popol Vuh" "ras the original of the ,,, Teo- 
Anloxtli," or the sacred book of the Toltecs. All we 
kno,v is, that the author "Tote his anonYlnous ,york be- 
cause the "Popol Vuh "- the national book, or the 
national tradition - ,vas dying out, and that he com- 
prehended in the first hyo sections the ancient traditions 
COlnmon to the ,vhole race, while he devoted the last 
two to the historical annals of the Quichés, the ruling 
nation at the tinle of the Conquest in what is now the 
republic of Guatenlala. If ,ve look at the lVIS. in this 
light, there is nothing at all suspicious in its character 
and its contents. The author 'wished to save froIn 
destruction the stories ,vhich he had heard as a child 
of his gods and his ancestors. Though the general 
outline of these stories 11lay have been preserved partly 
in the schools, partly in the pictographic 
ISS., the 
Spanish Conquest had thrown everything into confu- 
sion, and the writer had proLably to depend chiefly on his 
o,vn recoHections. To extract consecutive history froIn 
these recollections, is simply impossible. All is vague, 
contradictory, lniraculous, absurd. Consecutive history 
is altogether a modern idea, of ,vhich fe,,," only of the 
ancient nations had any conception. If we had the 
exact words of the "Popol V uh," \ve should probably 
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finel no lllore history there than we find in the Quiché 
1\18. as it 110W stands. N O'Y and then, it ig true, one 
imagines one sees cel'tain periods and landmarks,. but 
in the next page all is chaos again. It may be difficu1t 
to confess that with all the' traditions of the early 
migrations of CC'crops and Danaus into Greece, with 
the HOlneric poerns of the Trojan 'Var, and the geupal- 
ogies of the ancient dynasties of Greece, ,ve kno\v 
nothing of Greek history before the Olyn1piads, and 
very little even then. Yet the true historian does not 
al1o,v hilnself to indulge in any illusions on this sub- 
ject, and he shuts his eyes even to the most plausible 
reconstructi ons. 
Th0 s
une applies with a force increased a hundred- 
fold to the ancient history of the aboriginal racos of 
AUlcrica, and the sooner this is ackno,vledged, the 
bettor for the credit of Alnerican scholars. Even the 
traditions of tho lIligrations of tho Chichimecs, Col- 
huas, and N alnlas, which fOrIn the staple of all Amer- 
i('an antiquarians, are no better than the Greek tradi- 
tions about Pelasgians, Æolial1s, and Ionians; and it 
would be a l11ere ,vaste of tin10 to construct out of such 
elmnents a systematic history, only to be destroyed 
again sooner or later by some Niebuhr, Grote, or 
Lewis. 
But if ,ve do not find history in the stories of the 
ancient races of Guatemala, \ve do find lnaterials for 
studying their character, for allyalyzing their religion 
and 111ythology, for comparing their principles of Inoral- 
ity, their views of virtue, beauty, and heroism, to those 
of other races of nlankind. 1"'his is the charm, the 
l'eal and lasting charm, of such ,yorks as that pre.. 
sented to us for the first titHe in a trustworthy trans.. 
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lation by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. U nfortu- 
nately there is one circuillstance ,vhich may destroy even 
this charm. It is just possible that the ,vriters of this 
and other An1erican 1V[88. may have felt n10re or less 
consciously the influence of European and Christian 
ideas, and if so, ,ve have no sufficient guarantee that 
the stories they tell represent to us the Alneriean nlind 
in its pristine and genuine form. There are some co- 
incidences between the Old Testanlent and the Quiche 
1\18. ,vhich are certainly startling. Yet even if a 
Christian influence has to be adlnitted, nluch relnains 
in these Aluerican traditions ,vhieh is so different 
froIlI anything else in the national literatures of other 
countries, that ,ve may safely treat it as the genuine 
gro,vth of the inteHectual soil of Alnerica. "r e shaU 
give, in conclusion, sonle extracts to bear out our re- 
marks; but. we ought not to part with Abbé Brasseur 
de BourLourg without expressing to hinl our gratitude 
for his excellent v\,Tork, and without adding a hope that 
he Inay be able to realize his plan of publishing a 
"Collection of docunlents ,vritten in the indigenous 
languages, to assist the student of the history and phi- 
lology of ancient Aluerica," a collection of ,vhich the 
work no\v published is to forln the first volulue. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE "POPOL VUH." 


The Quiché 1\18. begins with an account of the cre- 
ation. If we read it in the literal translation of the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, ,vith all the uncouth 
names of divine and other beings that have to act their 
parts in it, it does not leave any very clear impression 
on our n1Înds. Yet after reading it again and again, 
some salient features stand out more distinctly, and 
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rnake us feel that there was a groundwork of noble con- 
ceptions which has been covered and distorted by an 
aftergrowth of fantastic nonsense. \Ve shall do best 
for the present to leave out all proper nalnes, which 
only bewilder the memory, and ,vhich convey no dis- 
tinct Ineaning even to the scholar. It ,vill require long- 
continued r:esearch before it can be deterlnined whether 
the nan1es so profusely applied to the Deity \vere in- 
tended as the names of so nlany distinct personalities: 
or as the nan1es of the various lnanifestations of one 
and the saIne Power. At all events, they are of no 
Ï1nportance to us till \ve can connect 1110re distinct ideas 
than it is possible to gather from the materials now on 
hand, ,vith such inharu10nious sounds as Tzakol, Bitol, 
AloIn, Qaholom, Hun-Ahpu- V uch, Guculnatz, Quax- 
Cho, etc. Their supposed Ineanings are in sonle cases 
very appropriate, such as the Creator, the Fashioner, 
the Begetter, the Vivifier, the Ruler, the Lord of the 
green planisphere, the Lord of the azure surface, the 
Heart of heaven; in other cases \ve cannot fathom the 
original intention of such nalnes as the feathered ser- 
pent, the white boar, le tireur de sarbaeane au sarigue, 
and others; and they therefore sound to our ears simply 
absurd. 'V ell, the" Quichés believed that there ,vas a 
time \vhen all that exists in heaven and earth was Inade. 
All \vas then in suspense, all was calm and silent; all 
"\-vas in1lnovable, all peaceful, and the vast space of the 
heavens was Clnpty. There \vas no Inan, no animal, 
no shore, no trees; heaven alone existed. The TI1Ce of 
the l}arth ,vas not to be seen; there was onlv the still 
0/ 
expanse of the sea and the heaven above. Divine Be- 
ings ,vere on the waters like a growing light. Their 
voice was heard as they Ineditated and consulted, and 
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when the dawn arose, man appeared. Then the waters 
,\' ere cOlnlnanded to retire, the earth ,vas established, 
that she might bear fruit and that the light of day lnight 
shine on heaven and earth. 
" For, they said, ,ve shall receive neither glory nor 
honor froln all 've have created until there is a hUlnan 
being - a being endo,ved ,vith reason. ' Earth,' they 
said, anJ in a 1110111011t the earth ,vas formed. Like a 
vapor it rose into being, Inoulltains appeared fro1l1 the 
,vaters like lobsters, and the great mountains ,vere 
made. Thus ,vas the creation of the earth, when it 
,vas fashioned by those ,vho are the Heart of heayen, 
the Heart of the earth; for thus 'vore they called who 
first gave fertility to theIn, heaven and earth being stilI 
inert and suspended in the midst of the ,vaters." 
Then follows the creation of the brute ,vorld, anJ 
the disappointn1ent of the gods ,vhen they command 
the anilnals to tell their nan1CS and to honor those who 
had created then1. Then the gods said to the anÏInals : 
" You ,vill be changed, because you cannot speak. 
We have changed your speech. You shall have your 
food and your dens in the woods and crags; for our 
glory is not perfect, and you do not invoke us, There 
will be beings still that can salute us; ,ve shall make 
them capable of obeying. Do your task; as to your 
flesh, it ,viII be broken by the tooth." 
Then foUo\vs the creation of man. His flesh ,vas 
made of carth (terre glaise). But n1an was without co- 
hesion or power, inert and aqueous; he could not turn 
his head, his sight was din1, and though he had the gift 
of speech, he had no intellect. He was soon consull1ed 
again in the water. 
And the gods consulted a second time how to create 
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beings that should adore them, and after some Inagic 
cerðmonies, IneH ,vere made of ,vood, and they multi. 
plied. But they had no heart, no intellect, no recol- 
lection of theil' Creator; they did not lift up their 
heads to their l\Iaker, and they ,vithered a-way and 
,vere s\vallo\Yed up by the ,vaters. 
Then foHows a third creation, lnan being made of a. 
tree called "tzité," \VOlntUl of the marro\v of a reed 
called " sibac." Thev, too, did neither think nor speak 
before him 'v ho had Inacle thenl, and they were like- 
wise s\vept . away by the ,vaters and destroyed. The 
,vhole nature - anilnals, trees, and stones - turned 
against nlen to revenge the \vrongs they had suffered 
at their hands, and the only remnant of that early race 
is to be found in snlall monkeys \vhich still live in the 
forests. 
Then follo,vs a story of a very different character, 
and which completely interrupts the progress of events. 
It has nothing to do with the creation, though it ends 
with two of its heroes being changed into sun and 
moon. It is a story very much like the fables of the 
Bralunans or the Gennan :NIährchen. Some of the 
principal actors in it are clearly divine beings who have 
been brought dO'Vll to the level of hUlnan nature, and 
who perforln feats and tricks so strange and incredible 
that in reading thenl we ilnagine ourselves in the lnidst 
of the Arabian Nights. In the struggles of the t\vo 
favorite heroes af;ainst the cruel priuces of Xibalba, 
there may be renliniscences of historical events; but 
it ,vouId be perfectly hopeless to attempt to extricate 
these froln the mass of fable by ,vhich they are sur.. 
rounded. The chief interest of the American tale 
consists in the points of similarity which it exhibits 
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with the tales of the Old World. 'V è shall mention 
two only - the repeated resuscitation of the chief he- 
roes, who, even when burnt and ground to powder and 
3cattered on the ,vater, are born again as fish and 
changed into men; and the introduction of aninlals 
endowed with reason and speech. As in the Gennan 
tales, certain peculiarities in the appearance and natural 
habits of animals are frequently accounted for by 
events that happened "once upon a time," - for in- 
stance, the stumpy tail of the bear, by his lnisfortune 
when he went out fishing on the ice; so we find in 
the American tales, " that it "vas when the t,vo princi- 
pal heroes (Hun-Ahpu and Xbalanqué) had caught the 
rat and were going to strangle it over the fire, that le 
rat comrnença à porter une queue sans poil. Thus, be- 
cause a certain serpent s\vallowed a frog who ,vas sent 
as a messenger, therefore aujourd'ltui encore les serpents 
engloutissent les crapauds." 
The story, which well deserves the attention of 
those who are interested in the origin and spreading 
of popular tales, is carried on to the end of the second 
book, and it is only in the third that ,ve hear once 
more of the creation of man. 
Three attmnpts, as ,ve saw, had been made and 
had failed. 'Ve now hear again that before the 
beginning of da,yn, and before the sun and moon 
had risen, man had been made, and that nourishment 
was provided for him ,vhich was to supply his blood, 
namely, yeUo\v and \vhite maize. Four men,are men- 
tioned as the real ancestors of the lUllllan race, or 
rather of the race of the Quichés. They were 
neither begotten by the gods nor born of 'woman, but 
their creation was a ,vonder wrought by the Creator. 
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They could reason and speak, their sight ,vas un- 
limited, and they klle\V all things at once. \Vhen 
they had rendered thanks to their Creator for their 
existance, the gods ,vere frightened and they breathed 
a cloud over the eyes of lllen that they might see a 
certain distance only, and not be like the gods then1- 
selves. TIll\ll while the four men ,vere asleep, the 
gods gave them beautiful wives, and these becalne the 
n10thers of all tribes, great and sInalI. These tribes, 
both white and black, lived and spread in the East. 
They did not yet ,vorship the gods, but only turned 
their faces up to heaven, hardly kno,ving what they 
were meant to do here below. Their features "rere 
sweet, so ,vas their language, and their intellect was 
strong. 
vVe no\v come to a most interesting passage, which 
is intended to explain the confusion of tongues. No 
nation, except the Je,vs, has dwelt much on the prob- 
lem ,vhy there should be many languages instead of 
one. Griu1m, in his "Essay on the Origin of Lan- 
guage," relnarks: "It may seem surprising that 
neither the ancient Greeks nor the ancient Indians 
attempted to propose or to solve the question as to the 
origin and the nlultiplicity of human speech. Holy 
Writ strove to solve at least one of these riddles, that 
of the 11lultiplicity of languages, by means of the tower 
of Babel. I kl1o,v only one other poor Esthonian le- 
gend ,vhich might be placed by the side of this bib- 
lical solution. 'The old god,' they say, ',vhen men 
found their first seats too narrow, resolved to spread 
them over the whole earth, and to give to each nation 
its o\vn language. For this purpose he placed a 
caldron of ,vater on the fire, and commanded the 
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different races to approach it in order, and bJ select 
for thenlselves the sounds ,vhich ,yere uttered by 
the singing of the ,vater in its confinenlent and 
torture.' " 
Grilnm nlight have added another legend ,vhich is 
current anlong the Thlinkithians, and ,vas clearly 
framed in order to account for the existence of dif- 
ferent languages. The Thlinkithians are one of the 
four principal races inhabiting Russian Alnerica. 
They are called JCaljush, I{oljush, or J{olosh by the 
Russians, and inhabit the coast fronl about 60 0 to 45 0 
N. Lat., reaching therefore across the Russian frontier 
as far as the Columbia River, and they likewise hold 
111allY of the neighboring islands. "\Venialnino,v esti- 
mates their nUlnber, both in the Russian and English 
colonies, at 20,000 to 25,000. They are evidently 
a decreasing race, and their legends, ,vhieh seenl to 
be nUlnerons and full of original ideas, would well de- 
serve the careful attention of .A.lnerican ethnologists. 
,V ran gel suspected a relationship between theln and 
the Aztecs of l\lexico. These Thlinkithians believe 
in a general flood or deluge, and that men saved 
thclnselves in a large floating building. 'Vhen the 
,vaters fell, the building ,vas wrecked on a rock, and 
by its o\vn ,veight burst into two pieces. Hence 
arose the difference of languages. The Thlinkithians 
,,
ith their language remained on one side; on the 
other side were an the other races of the earth.! 
Neither the Esthonian nor the Thlinkithian legend, 
ho,vever, offers any striking points of coincidence ,yith 
the :ßfosaic accounts. The analogies, therefore, as ,veIl 
as the di;;;crepancies, between the ninth chapter of 
1 Holmberg, Ethno[Jrapltische Skizzen übel' die Völker des Russisc/zfn 
Ãmerika. Helsingfors, 1855. 
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Genesis and the chapter here translated fron1 the 
Quiché lV1S. require special attention: - 
" All had but one language, and they did not invoke 
as yet either ,vood or stones; they only remelnbered 
the \yord of the Cre'"'ator, the Heart of heaven and 
earth. 
"And they 8poke ,vhile Ineditating on ,vhat was 
hidden by the spring of day; and full of the sacreù 
,vord, full of love, obedience, and fear, they nlude 
their prayers, and lifting their eyes up to heaven, they 
asked for sons and daughters: - 
" , Hail! 0 Creator and Fashioner, thou ,vho seest 
and hearest us! do not forsake us, 0 God, "who art 
in heaven and earth, Heart of the sky, Heart of the 
earth! Give us offspring and descendants as long as 
the sun and dawn shan advance. Let there be seed 
and light. Let us always \valk on open paths, on 
roads ,,,here there is no alnbush. Let us ahvays be 
quiet and in peace with those who are ours. l\Iay 
our lives run on happily. Give us a life secure fron1 
reproac h. Let there be seed for harvest, and let 
there be light.' 
" They then proceeded to the town of Tulan, .where 
they received their gods. 
" And ,vhen all the tribes were there gathered to- 
gether, their speech was changed, and they did not 
understand each other after they arrived at Tulan. 
It ,vas there that they separated, and some went to 
the East, others cmne here. Even the language of 
the four ancestors of the Illunan race becalne different. 
, Alas,' they said, 'we have left our language. How 
has this happened '? \Ve are ruined! Ho\v could we 
have been led inio error? \Ve had but one language 
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whet: ,ye came to Tulan; our fonn of \vorship was 
hut one. \Vhat \ve have done is not good,' replied 
all the tribes in the ,vood, and under the lianas." 
The rest of the ,york, which consists altogether of 
four books, is taken up with an account of the migra- 
tions of the tribes froln the East, and their various 
settlements. The four ancestors of the race seem to 
have had a long life, and \vhen at last they can1e to 
die, they disappeared in a mysterious manner, and left 
to their sons what is called the Hidden l\Iajesty, \vhich 
was never to be opened by hurnan bands. 'Vhat it 
was \ve do not kno,v. There are l11any subjects of 
interest in the chapters which foIlo\v, only Wè must not 
look there for history, although the author evidently 
accepts as truly historical ,vhat he tells us about the 
successive generations of kings. But when he brings 
us do,vn at last, after sundry migrations, ,val'S, and re- 
bellions, to the arrival of the Castilians, \y(
 find that 
between the first four ancestors of the hun1an or of the 
Quiché race and the last of their royal dynasties, there 
intervene only finu'teen generations, and the author, 
,vhoever he ,vas, ends with the confession: - 
" This is all that rel11ains of the existence of Quiché ; 
for it is ÏInpossible to see the book in \vhich formerly 
the kings could read everything, as it has disappeared. 
It is over ,vith all those of Quiché! It is now caned 
Santa Cruz! " 


Marm, 1862. 
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A \VORK snch as M. Renan's "Histoire Générale 
et Système Comparé des Langues Sémitiques" can only 
be reviewed chapter by chapter. It contains a survey 
not only, as its title \vould lead us to suppose, of the 
Semitic languages, but of the Semitic langnages and 
l1ations; and considering that the \vhole history of the 
ci\ilized ,,
or1d has hitherto been acted by bvo races 
only, the Semitic and the Aryan, ,vith occasional inter- 
ruptions produced by the inroads of the Turanian race, 
1\1. Renan's ,"ork comprehends in reality half of the 
history of the ancient world. 'Ve have received as 
yet the first volume only of this important ,vork, and 
before the author had tilne to finish the second, he 
,vas cal1cd upon to publish a second edition of the 
-first, \vhich appeared in 1858, with important additions 
and alterations. 
In \vriting the 11istory of the Semitic race it is neces- 
sary to lay down certain general characteristics common 
to aU t.he members of that race, before \ve can speak 
of nations so ,videly separated from each other as the 


1 IIistoi1'e Générale et S?/sæme Camparé des Langues Sémitiques. Par 
Ernest Renan, 1\Iembre de l'In
titut, Seconde édition. Paris, 1858.- 
Nouvelles Considérations SU1' ie Cc/1'actè/'e Généml des Pevples Sémiilquu, 
eten pal'ticulie1' SU)' leur Tendance m
 Jlonothéisme. Par Ernest Renan. 
Paris, 1859. 
VOI.. I. 22 
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J C\YS, the Babylonians, Phenicians, Carthaginians, ant1 
Arabs, as' one race or falniIy. The Inost Ï1nportant 
bond vd1Ích binds these scattered tribes together into 
one ideal whole is to be found in their language. There 
can be as little doubt that the dialects of all the Senlitic 
nations are derived from one COlnmOIl type as there is 
about ,the derivation of French, Spanish, and Italian 
froln Latin, or of Latin, Greek, Gel'lnan, Celtic, Sla- 
vonic, and Sanskrit from the primitive idioln of the an- 
cestor::; of the Aryan race. The evidence of language 
"'
onld by itself be quite sufficient to establish the fact 
that the Semitic nations descend(>d frollI COInnlon an- 
cestors, .and constitute 'what, in the scienc>c of language 
may be called a distinct race. But 
I. Renan was not 
satisfied with the single criterion of the relationship of 
the Selnitic tribes, and he has endeayored to draw, 
partly froIH his O\nI observations, partly frOlll the sug- 
gestions of other scholars, such as Ewald and Laf'sen, 
a more completc portrait of the Seluitic Inan. This 
"nras no easy task. I t was Ji
e dra \ving the portrait of 
a ,vhole fanlily, olnittil1g all that is peculiar to each 
individual luelllber, and yet preserving the features 
,vhich constitute the general fiunily likeness. The rc- 
sult has been ,vhat lnight b
 expected. Critics Inost 
falniliar with one or the other branch of the Scn1Ític 
faIuiIy have each and all protested that they can see no 
likeness in the portrait. It seCl1IS to SOlne to contain 
features which it ought not to contain, ,vhereas others 
n1Ïss the very expression ,yhich appears to thClll nlost 
striking. 
The following is a short abstract of what::\l Renan 
considers the salient points in the SClnitic charac- 
ter : - 
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" Their clwracter," he says, "is religious rather 
than political, and the 111ainspring of their religion is 
the conception of the unity of God. Their religious 
phraseology is simple, and free fi'onl Inytllological ele- 
ments. Their religious feelings are strong, exclusive, 
intolerant, and sustained by a fervor which finds its 
peculiar expressIon in prophetic vi:sions. Compared 
to the Aryan nations, they are found deficient in scien- 
tific and philosophical originality. Their poetry is 
chiefly subjective or lyrical, and we look in vain anlong 
their poets for excelJence in epic and dralnatic COlIlposi- 
tions. Painting and the plastic arts have never arrived 
at a higher than the decorative stage. Their political 
life has remained patriarchal and despotic, and their 
inability to organize on a large scale has deprived them 
of the 111eanS of n1ilitary success. Perhaps the most 
general feature of their character is a negative one, - 
their inability to perceiye the general and the abstract, 
,vhether in thought, language, religion, poetry, or pol- 
itics; and, on the other hand, a strol1g attraction to- 
,yards the individual ånd personal, which Inakes them 
monotheistic in religion, lyrical in poetry, nionarch- 
ical in politics; abrupt in style, and useless for specula- 
tion. " 
One cannot look at this bold and rapid outline of the 
Sen1Ïtic character without perceiving ho,v many points 
it contains which are open to doubt and discussion. 
"\Ve shall confine our relnarks to one point, which, in 
our mind, and, as L.'lr as 'we ean see, in 1\1. Renan's 
mind likewise, is the most ilnportant of all, nanlely, 
the supposed monotheistic tendency of the Semitic 
race. 1\1. Renan asserts that this tendency be]ol1g
 te 
the race by instinct, - t

at it forms the rule, not the 
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exception; and he seems to inlply that without it the 
hUlnan race ,yould never have arrived at the knowledge 
or ,vorshil) of the One God. 
If such a remark had been Inade fifty years ago, it 
,vould have roused little or no opposition. " Scn1itiC' " 
,vas then used in a more restr.icted sense, and hardly 
comprehended luore than the J e,,,"s and Arabs. Of 
this small group of people it might ,veIl have been said, 
,yith such limitations as are tacitly inlplied in every 
general proposition on the character of individuals or 
nations, that the ,,,"ork set apart for them by a Divine 
providence in the history of the ,vorld ,vas the preach- 
ing of a belief in one God. Three religions have been 
founded by Inembers of that more circunlscribed Se- 
mitic family, - the Jewish, the Christian, the .àloham- 
medan; and all three proclairn, ,vith the strongest ac- 
cent, the doctrine that there is but one God. 
Of late, ho,vever, not only have the lilnits of the 
Semitic faluiJy been considerably extended, so as to 
embrace several nations notorious for their idolatrous 
worship, but the history of the Jewish and Arab tribes 
has been explored so much more fully, that even there 
traces of a "Tide-spreading tendency to polytheism have 
come to ligh t. 
The Sen1itic f:'unily is divided by 1\1. Renan into 1\vo 
great branches, differing froln each other in the form 
of th
ir nlonotheistic belief, yet both, according to 
their historian, ilnbued from the beginning with the in- 
stinctive faith in one God:- 
1. The nOlnad branch, consisting of Arabs, Hebre'ws, 
.and the neighboring tribes of Palestine, c0I111llonly 

alled the descendants of l"erah; and 
2. The political branch, including the nations of 
Phenicia, of Syria, :ßlesopotalnia, and Yemen. 
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Can it be said that all these nations, comprising the 
worshippers of Elohiln, J ehoyah, Sabaoth, l\foloch, Nis- 
roch, Rimmon, Nebo, Dagon, Ashtaroth, Baal or Bel, 
Baal-peor, Baal-zebub, Chenlosh, l\Iilcom, Adramme- 
lech, Annamelech, Nibhaz and Tartak, Ashima, N ergal, 
Succoth-benoth, the Sun, 1\100n, planets, and aU the host 
of heaven, \vere endowed ,vith a lllonotheistic instinct? 
1\1. Renan adnlits that monotheism has ahvays had its 
principal buhvark in thA nomadic branch, but he main- 
tains that it has by no rneans been so unkno,vn among 
the members of the political branch as is comlnonly 
supposed. But \vhere are the criteria by which, in the 
same manner as their dialects, the religions of the 
Semitic races could be distinguished from the religions 
of the Aryan and Turanian races? "\Ve can recognize 
any Semitic dialect by the triliteral character of its 
roots. Is it possible to discover similar radical ele- 
ments in all the forms of faith, primary or secondary, 
prinlitive or derivative, of the Semitic tribes? l\i. 
Ren3n thinks that it is. He imagines that he hears 
the key-note of a pure monotheism through all the wild 
shoutings of the priests of Baal and other Semitic idols, 
and he denies the presence of that key-note in any of 
the religious systems of the Aryan nations, whether 
Greeks or Romans, Gerrnans or Celts, IIindus or Per- 
sians. Such an assertion could not but rouse consider- 
able opposition, and so strong seems t<? have been the 
remonstrances addressed to :LVI. Renan by several of his 
c
l1eagues in the French Institute that ,vithout a\vait- 
ing the publication of the second volume of his great 
work, he has thought it right to publish part of it as a 
separate panlphlet. In his " N onvelles Considérations 
sur Ie Caractère Général des Peuples Sémitiques, et en 
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particulier sur leur Tendance au lVlonothéisme, he 
endeavors to silence the objections raised against the 
leading idea of his history of the Semitic race. It is 
an essay ,vhich exhibits not only the comprehensive 
knowledge of the scholar, but the warmth and alacrity 
of the advocate. 'Vith IV1. Renan the lllonotheistic 
character of the descendants of Shem is not only a 
scientific tenet, but a moral conviction. He ,vishes 
that his ,vhole ,york should stand or faIl',vith this the- 
sis, and it beconles, therefore, all the more the duty of 
the critic, to inquire ,vhether the argulnents 'which he 
brings forward in support of his fayorite idea are valid 
or not. 
It is but fair to 1\1. Renan that, in examining his 
statenlents, 've should pay particular attention to any 
slight modifications ,vhich he Inay hilnself have adopted 
in his last melnoir. In his history he asserts with great 
confidence, and somewhat broadly, that "Ie monothé- 
isnle résnme et explique to us les caractères de la race 
Sémitique." In his later pamphlet he is nlore cau- 
tious. As an experienced pleader he is ready to n1ake 
many concessions in order to gain all the rnore readily 
our assent to his general proposition. He points out 
hilnself ,vith great candor the ,veaker points of his ar- 
gUlnent, though, of course, only in order to return 
,,
ith unabated courage to his first position, - that 
of all t.he races of Inankilld the Sel11Ític race alone 
'was endowed ,,-ith the instinct of nlonotheism. As 
it is iUlpossible to deny the fact that the Semitic 
nations, in spite of tllis supposed monotheistic in.. 
stinct, ,vere frequently addicted to the Inost degraded 
forms of a polytheistic idolatry, and that even the 
Jews, the In08t monotheistic of all, frequently pro
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voked the anger of the Lord by burning incense to 
other god
, 1\1. Renan reluarks that when he speaks of 
a nation in general he only speaks of the intellectual 
aristocracy of that nation. He appeal:s in self-defense 
to the lllanner in which historians lay down the char- 
acter of lnndern nations. '" The French," he saY:5, 
"are repeatedly cal1ed 'une nation spÏ1'ituelle,' and 
yet no one \Vould wish to assert either that every 
Frenchulan is spirituel, or that no one could be spirit- 
uel who is not a Frenchnlan." Now., here ,ve luay 
grant to ß,!. Renan that if ,ve speak of" esp'rit" ,ye 
naturally think of the intellectual lninority only, and 
not of the whole bulk of a nation; but if we speak 
of religion, the case is different. If ,ye say that the 
French believe in one God only, or that they are 
Christians, we speak not only of the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of France but of every lnan, 'YOlnan, and child 
born and br
d in France. Even if ,ve say that the 
French are Ronlan Catholics, we do so only because 
we know that there is a decided Inajority in France 
in favor of the unreformed systeln of Christianity. 
But if, because SOlne of the Inost distinguished writers 
of France have paraded their contempt for all religious 
dogmas we ,vere to say broadly that the French are 
a nation .without religion, ,ve should justly be called 
to order for abusing the legitimate privileges of gener- 
alization. The fact that Abraham, 1\1:oses, Elijah, and 
J erclniah .were finn believers in one God could not be 
considered sufficient to support the general proposition 
that the Jewish nation was monotheistic hy instinct. 
And if we remember that alnong the other Selnitic 
races we 
hould look in vain for even four such names, 
the easp would seem to be desperate to anyone but 
M. Renan. 1 
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"\Ve cannot believe that l\I. Renan ,vould be satisfied 
,vith the admission that there had been anlong the Jews 
a fe,v leading I11en who believed in one God, or that 
the existence of but one God ,vas an article of fitith not 
quite lli1known among the other Semitic races; yet he 
has hardly proved more. He has collected, ,vith great 
learning and ingenuity, all traces of n10notheisn1 in the 
annals of the Sen1Ític nations; but he has taken no 
pains to discover the traces of polytheisll1, whether faint 
or distant, ,vhich are disclosed in the 
ame annals. In 
acting the part of an advocate he has for a tiUIC divested 
hinIself of the nobler character of the historian. 
If 
1. Renan had looked with equal zeal for the scat- 
tered vestiges both of a l11onotheistic and of a polythe- 
istic ,vorship, he would have drawn, perhaps, a less 
striking, but \ve believe a InOl
e faithful portrait of the 
Sen1itic Inan. "\Ve lllay accept all the filcts of 1\1. 
Renan, for his facts are aln10st always to be trusted; 
but \ve cannot accept his conclusions, because they 
,vould be in contradiction to other facts which 1\1. 
Renan places too Hluch in the background, or ignores 
altogether. Besides there is sOlnething in the very 
conclusions to which he is driven by his too partial evi- 
dence which jars on our ears, and betrays a ,yant of 
harmony in the pren1iscs on ,vhich he builds. Taking 
his stand on the fact that the Jewish race ,vas the first 
of all the nations of the world to arrive at the knowledge 
of one God, M. Renan proceeds to argue that, if their 
monotheism had been the result of a persevering mental 
effort, - if it had been a discovery like the philosoph- 
ical or scientific discoveries of the Greeks, it would Le 
necessary to adn1it that the Jews surpassed all other 
nations of the ,vorld in intellect and vigor of speculation. 
This, he admits, is contrary to fact:- 
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" Apart la sHpériorité de son culte, Ie peuple juif n'en 
a aucune autre; c'est un des peuples les llloins doués 
ponr la science <:'t la philosophie panui les peuples de 
l'antiquité; il n"a une gran de position ni politique ni 
militaire. Ses institutions sout purcruent conservatri- 
ces ; les prophètes, qui représentent excellemlnent son 
génie, sont des hOlumes essentiellement réactiol1naires, 
se reportant toujours vel'S un idéal antérieur. 00n1- 
ment expliquer, au sein d'une société aussi étroite et 
aussi peu développée, une révolution d"idées qu' Athènes 
et Alexandrie n' ont pas réussi à accolllplir? " 
:LVI. Renan then defines the monotheisn1 of the J e'V$, 
and of the Senlitic nations in general, as the result of a 
low, rather than of a high state of intellectual cultiva- 
tion: "1'1 s'en faut," he ,,-rites (p. 40), " que Ie 1110no- 
théisme soit Ie produit d 'une race qui a des idées exal- 
tées en fait de religion; c' est en réalité Ie fruit d'une 
race qui a peu de besoins religieux. C' est conl1ne 
'Jninimu1n de religion, en fait de doglnes et en fait d0 
pratiques extérieures, que Ie monothéisme est surtout 
accoffilnodé aux besoins des populations nOlnades." 
But even this 'rninimum of religious reflection, which 
is required, according to 1\1. Renan, for the perception 
of the unity of God, he grudges to the Semitic nations, 
and he is driven in the end (p. 73) to explain the 
Senlitic l\Ionotheisln as the result of a religious instinct., 
analogous to the instinct which led each race to the 
fOrIllation of its own language. 
I-Ipre ,ve Iniss the clearness and precision "Thich dis- 
tinguish most of 1\1. Renan's works. It is always dan- 
gerous to transfer expressions from one brandl of 
kno,vledge to another. The ,vord "instinct" has its 
legitimate application in natural history, ,vhere it is 
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used of the unconscious acts of unconscious beings.. 
,:V e Ray that birds build their nests by instinct, that 
fishes s,vim by instinct, that cats catch mice by instinct; 
and, though no natural philosopher has yet eXplained 
what instinct is, yet ,ve accept the term as a conven- 
tional expression for an unkuo,vn power ,vorking in the 
animal \yodel. 
If 've transfer this \vord to the unconscious acts of 
conseious beings, \ve must necessarily alter its dcfini- 
ti
)n. 'Ve lllay speak of an instinctive nlotion of the 
arln, but \ve only mean a lnotion which has becollle so 
habitual as to require no longer any special effort of the 
will. 
If, however, ,ve transfer the \vord to the conscious 
thoughts of conscious beings, we strain the ,vord be- 
yond its natural capacities, \ve use it in order to avoid 
other tenns ,vhich would comn1Ït us to the admission 
either of innate ideas or inspired truths. 'Ve use a 
word in order to avoid a definition. It nlay sound 
nlore scientific to speak of a nlonotlleistiC' instinct rather 
than of the inborn image or the revealed truth of the 
One living God; but is instinct less lnysterious than 
revelation? Can there be an instinct \vithout an insti- 
gation or an instigator? And \vhose hand was it that 
instigated the Senlitic n1Índ to the \vorship of one God? 
Could the saIne hand ha v"e instigated the Aryan mind 
to the \vorship of many gods? Could the nlonotlleistic 
instinct of the Semitic race, if an instinct, have been so 
frequently obscured, or the polytheistic instinct of the 
Aryan race, if an instinct, so conlpletelyannihilated, as 
to al1o\y the Jews to \vorship on all the high places 
round J erusalenl, and the Greeks and Romans to be- 
conle believers in Christ? Fishes never fly, and cats 
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never catch frogs. These are the difficulties into 
which ,ve are led; and they arise sin1ply and solely 
fronl our using words for their sound rather than for 
their meaning. 'Ve begin by playing with words, but 
in the end the ,yards ,viII play ,vith us. 
There are, in fact, various kinds of monotheism, and 
it becomes our duty to exalnine more carefully what 
they mean and ho,v they arise. There is one kind of 
monotheisnl, though it would l110re properly be caned 
theism, or henotheisll1, which fornls the birthrlght of 
every Inu11an being. "That distinguishes man from aU 
other creatures, and not. only raises hinl above the 
animal ,yodd, but re1l10VeS hin1 altogether froIll the 
confines of a luercly na tUl'al existence, is the feelillg of 
sonship inherent in a11(l insepal'aLlc from hUl11an nature. 
That feeling 11lay find expression in a thousand ,vays, 
but there hreathes throngh all of theln the inextin- 
guishable conviction, " It is He that hath made us, and 
not 've ourselves." That feeling of sonship l11ay ,vith 
some races manifest itself in fear and trembling, and it 
l11ay drive ,vhole generations into religions n1adness 
and devil worship. In other countries it 11lay tenlpt 
the creature into a fatal falniliarity ,vith the Creator, 
and end in an apotheosis of n1all, or a headlong plung- 
ing of the human into the divine. It Inay take, as 
with the Jews, the fonH of a sinlple assertion that 
" Adam was the son of God," or it nlay be clothed in 
the l11ythologiC'al phraseology of the I-lindus, that ß,fnnu, 
or man, was the descendant of Svayal11bhu, the Self-ex- 
isting. But, in SOlne form or other, the feeling of de- 
pendence on a higher Power breaks through in all the 
religions of the world, and explains to us the 111eaning 
of St. Paul, "that God, though in tÎ1nes past He suf.. 
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fered all nations to 'walk in their o,vn ,vays, neverthe- 
less He left not Himself "Tithout ,vitness, in that He 
did good and gave us rain from heaven, and fi'uitfuJ 
seasons filling our hearts ,vith food and gladness." 
This prilnitive intuition of God and the ineradica- 
ble feeling of dependence on God, could only have been 
the result of a prilnitive revelation, in the truest sense 
of that ,vord. J\1:an, who o,vcd his existence to God, 
and ,vhose being centred and rested in God, sa,v and 
felt God as the only source of his own and of all other 
existence. By the very act of the creation, God had 
revealed Himself. There He ,vas, manifested in His 
,yorks, in all His majesty and po,ver, before the face 
of those to ,vhom He had given eyes to see and ears to 
hear, and into whose nostrils He had breathed the 
breath of life, even the Spirit of God. 
This prin1Ïtive intuition of God, however, ,vas in 
itself neither lnonotheistic nor polytheistic, though it 
might become either, according to the expression which 
it took in the languages of Inan. It 'vas this prilnitive 
intuition which supplied either the subject or the predi- 
cate in all the religions of the world, and ,vithout it 110 
religion, 'v hether true or false, whether revealed or 
natural, could have had even its first beginning. It is 
too often forgotten by those who believe tl1at a polythe- 
istic ,vorship ,vas the most natural unfolding of relig- 
ious life, that polytheism Inust every,vhere have been 
preceded by a more or less conscious theism. In no 
language does the plural exist before the singular. No 
human mind could have conceived the idea of gods 
without having previously conceived the idea of a god. 
It ,vould be, ho,vever, quite as great a mistake to im.. 
agine, because the iùea of a god n1US
 exist previously 
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to that of gods, t11at therefore a belief in One God 
preceded everywhere the belief in nlallY gods. A he- 
lief in God as exclusively One, involves a distinct 
negation of more than one God, and that negation is 
possible only after the conception, ,,,hether real or iUl- 
aginary, of 111any gods. 
The primitive intuition of the Godhead is neither 
monotheistic nor polytheistic, and it finds its 1110st 
natural expression in the simplest and yet the 1110st im- 
portant article of faith, - that God is God. This must 
have been the faith of the ancestors of nlankind previ- 
ously to any division of race or confusion of tongues. 
It rnight seenl, indeed, as if in such a faith the oneness 
of God, though not expressly asserted, .was illlplied, 
and that it existed, though latent, in the first revela- 
tion of God. History, however, proves that the ques- 
tion of oneness was yet undecided in that primitive 
faith, and that the intuition of God was not yet se- 
cured against the illusions of a double vision. There 
are, in realit.y, two kinds of oneness which, when we 
enter into rnetaphysical discussions, lllust be carefully 
distinguished, an cl which for practical purposes are ,veIl 
kept separate by the definite and indefinite articles. 
There is one kind of oneness \vhich does not exclude 
the idea of plurality; there is another \vhich does. 
'Vhen we say that Crolllwell was a Protector of Eng- 
land, we do not assert that he ,vas the only protector. 
But if 've say that he .was the Protector of England, it 
is understood that he was the only lnan \vho enjoyed 
that title. If, therefore, an expression had been given 
to that primitive intuition of the Deity, \vhich is the 
mainspring of all later religion, it would have been, - 
"There is a God," but not yet "There is but 'One 
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God.' " The latter fOrIn of faith, the belief in One 
God, is properly called u10notheisln
 'v hereas the h
rnl 
of henotheism ,yould best express the faith in a single 
god. 
'Ve must bear in mind that ,ve are here speaking of 
a period in the history of mankind ,,
hen, together with 
the a-wakening of ideas, the first attempts only ,vere 
being made at expressing the siu1plest conceptions hy 
means of a language most siulple, Inost sensuous, and 
most unwieldy. There ,vas as yet no word sufficiently 
reduced by the 'veal' and tear of' thought to serve as 
an adequate expression for the abstract idea of an in1- 
material and supernatural Being. There \vere words 
for \valking and shouting, for cutting and burning, for 
dog and co,v, for house and ,vall, for sun and n100n, 
for day and night.. Every object was called by sonlP 
quality which had struck the eye as n10st peculiar 
and characteristic. But ,,
hat quality should be pred- 
icated of that Being of which Illan kne\v as yet nothing 
but its existence? Language possessed as yet no auxil- 
iary verbs. The very idea of being ,vithout the attri- 
butes of quality or action, had never entered into the 
hunlan l11incl. How then was that Being to be called 
\vhich had revealed its existence, and continued to luake 
itself felt by e\Terything that 1110st powerfully ÎInpressed 
the awakening mind, but "Thich as ,vas yet known only 
like a subterraneous spring by the ,vaters ,vhich it 
poured forth with inexhaustible strength? 'V hen storm 
and lightning droye a father with his helpless fal11iIy 
to seek refuge in the forests, and the fall of lnighty trees 
crushed at his side those ,vho were 1110st dear to hÏ1n, 
there ,vere, no doubt
 feelings of terror and a,ve, ()f 
helplessness and dependence, in the hU1l1an heart which 
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burst forth in a shriek for pity or help from the only 
Beincr that could command the storm. But there \vas 
b 
no name by \vhich He could be called. There might 
be names for the storm-wind and the thunderbolt, but 
these \vere not the nanles applicaùle to Him that rideth 
upon the heaven of heavens, \vhich ,vere of old. Again) 
,vhen after a wild and tearful night the sun dawned in 
the morning, smiling on Ulan - \v hen after a dreary 
and death-like \vinter spring came again ,yith its sun- 
shine and flowers, there 'vere feelings of joy and grati- 
tude, of love and adoration in the heart of every hu- 
man being, but though there were nanIes for the sun 
and the spring, for the bright sky and the brilliant 
da,vn, there ,vas no word by which to call the source 
of all this gladness, the giver of light and life. 
At the time when we may suppose that the first 
attempts at finding a nanle for God were made, the 
divergence of the languages of nlankind had COlll- 
Inenced. 'Ve cannot dwell here on the causes \vhich 
led to the multiplicity of human speech; but whether 
we look on the confusion of tongue
 as a natural or 
supernatural event, it was an eyent which the science 
of language has proved to bave been inevitable. The 
ancestors of the Sen1Ïtic and the Aryan nations had 
long becoine unintelligible to each other in their con- 
versations on the Inost ordinary topics, 'v hen they each 
in their own way began to look for a proper name for 
God. N ow one of the most striking differences be- 
hveen the Aryan and the Semitic fornls of speech \vas 
this, - In the Sen1Ïtic languages the roots expressive 
of the predicates which \\rere to serve as the proper 
HaInCS of any subjects, rCInained so distinct 1vithin the 
hody of a ,vord, that those ,yho used the ,vord \vere 
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unable to forget its predicative Ineaning, and retained 
in most cases a distinct consciousness of its appeUative 
po\ver. In the Aryan languages, on the contrary, 
the significative elelnent, or the root of a word, \Vas 
apt to becolne so con1pletely absorbed by the deriva- 
tive elements, \yhether prefixes or suffixes, that Inost 
substantives ceased ahnost immediately to be appeIIa- 
tive, and ,vere changed into Inere nan1es or propei. 
names. 'Vhat \ve mean can best be il1ustrated by the 
fact that the dictionaries of Sernitic languages are 
mostly arranged according to their roots. "Then we 
\vish to find the Ineaning of a word in Hebre\v or 
Arabic \ve first look for its root, 'whether triliteral or 
biliteral, and then look in the dictionary for that root 
and its derivatives. In the Aryan languages, on the 
contrary, such an arrangement ,,,"ould be extremely in- 
convenient. In many \vords it is in1possible to detect 
the radical elcll1el1t. In others after the root is dis- 
covered, we find that it has not given birth to any other 
derivatives w hie h would throw their converging rays 
of light on its radical Ineaning. In other cases, again, 
such seems to have been the boldness of the original 
narne-giver that we can hardly enter into the idiosyn- 
crasy which a
signed such a name to such an object. 
This peculiarity of the Selnitic and A.ryan languages 
must have had the greatest influence on the forlluüion 
of their religiou
 phraseology. The Sen1Ïtie Ulan 
'would call on God in adjectives only, or in words which 
alwaJs conveyed a predicative meaning. Everyone 
of his \vords \vas more or less predicative, and he was 
therefore restricted in his choice to such \vords as ex- 
pressed some one or other of the abstract qualities of 
the Deity. The Aryan man \vas less fettered in his 
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choice. Let us tal\:e an instance. Being startled by 
the sound of thunder, he ,vould at first express his 
impression by the single phrase, "It thunders," 
- ßpOJl7
. Here the idea of God is understood rather 
than expressed, very much in the saIne Inanner as the 
Sen1Ític proper nanles " Zabd " (present), " Abd " (ser- 
vant), "Aus" (present), are habitually used for 
".A.bcl-al1ah," "Zabd-allah," "Aus-allah," - the ser- 
vant of God, the gift of God. It ,vould be more in ac- 
cordance with the feelings and thoughts of those 'who 
first used these so-called impersonal verbs to translate 
then1 by "He thunders," "He rains," "He sno,vs." 
After,yards, instead of the simple impersonal verb" He 
thunders," another expression naturally suggested itself. 
The thunder came from the sky, the sky ,vas frequently 
called" Dyaus " (the bright one), in Greek Zt:V!;; and 
though it was not the bright sky ,yhich thundered, but 
the dark, yet " Dyaus" had already ceased to be an 
expressive predicate; it had become a traditional name, 
and hence there ,vas nothing to prevent an Aryan Ulan 
fronl saying "Dyaus," or "the sky thunders," in 
Greek ZEi,
 ßpOIIT
. Let us here mark the alnlost ir- 
resistible influence of language on the mind. The 
,vord '" Dyaus," which at first meant "bright," had 
lost its radical nleal1ing, and now meant simply" sky." 
It then entered into a ne\v stage. The idea wllich had 
first been expressed by the pronoun or the tern1Ïnation 
of the third person, "He thunders," was taken up into 
the \vord "Dyaus," or "sky." "He thunders," and 
"Dyaus thunders," becan}e synonymous expressions; 
and by the mere habit of speech "He" bccanle 
" Dyaus," and" Dyaus " became'" He." Henceforth 
" Dyaus" remained as an apel1ative of that ur
s

n 
VOL. I. 23 
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though ever present Power, ,vhich had revealed its ex. 
istence to Ulan from the beginning, but ,vhich re- 
mained without a name long after every beast of the 
field and every fowl of the air had been named by 
Adam. 
Now, .what happened in this instance with the name 
of "Dyaus," happened again and again ,vith other 
nan1es. 'Vhen men felt the presence of God in the 
great and strong ,vind, in the earthquake, or the fire, 
they said at first, "He storn1s," "He shakes," "He 
hnrns." But they likewise said, the storm (" Marut ") 
blo,vs, the fire (" Agni") hurns, the snbterraneous 
fire (" V ulcanus ") upheayes the earth. And after a 
time the result ,vas the same as before, and the ,vords 
meaning originally ,vind or fire ,vere used, under 
certain restrictions, as names of the unknown God. 
As long as all these naines ,vere remeJnbered as luere 
names or attributes of one and the same Divine Power, 
there was as yet no polytheisn1, though, no doubt, every 
new name threatened to obscure more and more the 
prilnitive intution of God. At first, the names of God, 
like fetishes or statues, ,vere honest attelnpts at ex- 
pressing or representing an idea ,vhich could never 
find an adequate expression or representation. But 
the eidolon, or likeness, became an idol
' the nomen, or 
name, lapsed into a numen, or denloH, as soon as they 
.were drawn away from their original intention. If the 
Greeks had relnem bered that Zeus was but a name or 
sJlnbol of the Deity, there ,vonld have been no more 
harm in calling God by that name than by any other. 
If they had ren1em bered that J{ronos, and U ran os, and 
Apo1lon were a1l but so nlany attelnpts at naming the 
various sides, or manifestations, or aspects, or persons 
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of the Deity, they might have used these names in the 
hours of their various needs, just as the J e\vs called on 
Jehovah, Elohim, and Sabaoth, or as Ronlan Catho- 
lics inlplore the help of Nunziata, Dolores, and N otre- 
Danle-de-Grace. 
'Vhat, then, is the difference between the Aryan and 
Semitic nomenclature for the Deity? 'Vhy are we 
told that the pious invocations of the Aryan world 
turned into a blasphemous mocking of the Deity, 
,vhereas the Semitic nations are supposed to have 
found f1'OlD the first the true llanle of God? Before 
,ve look any\vhere else for an ans\ver to the question, 
\ve must look to language itself, and here we see that 
the Semitic dialects could never, by any possibility, 
have produced such names as the Sanskrit "Dyaus" 
(Zeus), "Varuna" (Uranos), ".Ñlarut" (Storm, 
lVlars), or 'I. Ushas" (Eos). They had no doubt 
HaInes for the bright sky, for the tent of heaven, ana 
for the cIa \Vn. But these names were so distinctly felt 
as appellatives, that they could never be thought of as 
proper names, ,vhether as nanIes of the Deity, or as 
names of deities. This peculiarity has been illustrated 
,vith great skill by 1\1. Renan. 'Ve differ from him 
\vhen he tries to explain the difference behveen the 
mythological phraseology of the Aryan and the theo- 
logical phraseology of the Semitic races, by assigning to 
each a peculiar theological instinct. "\Ve cannot, in fact, 
see ho\v the adlnission of such an instinct, i. e. of an 
unknown and incomprehensible po,ver, helps us in any 
way \vhatsoever to comprehend this curious mental 
process. His problem, however, is exactly the same as 
ours, and it ,vould be impossible to state that problem 
in a more telling manner than he has done, 
. 
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" The rain," he says (p. 79), "is represented, in all 
the pril11Ïtive lllythologies of the Aryan race, as the 
fruit of the embraces of IIeavell and Earth." "The 
bright sky," says Æschylus, in a passage which one 
lnight suppose was taken fronl the Veclas, "loves to 
penetrate the earth; the earth on her part aspires to 
the heavenly marriage. Rain falling fi'om the loving 
sky Ín1pregnates the earth, and she produces for n10r- 
tals pastures of the flocks and tbe gifts of Ceres." 
In the Book of J ob,1 on the contrary, it is God who 
tears open the ,vaterskins of heaven (xxxviii. 37) ,vho 
opens the courses for the floods (lb. 25), who engen- 
ders the drops of de,v (lb. 28) : - 


" He dra,vs to,vards Hiln the mists from the ,vaters, 
Which pour down as rain, and form their vapors. 
Afterwards the clouds spread them out, 
They fall as drops on the crowds of men." (Job 
xxxvi. 27, 28.) 
" He charges the night w.ith damp vapors, 
He drives before Hin1 the thunder-bearing cloud. 
It is driven to one side or the other by His com- 
mand. 
To execute aU that He ordains 
On the face of the universe, 
Whether it be to punish His creatures. 
Or to make thereof a proof of his mercy." (Job 
xxxvii. 11-13.) 


Or, again, Proverbs xxx. 4:- 
f.' Who hath gathered the wind in His fists? Who 


i We give the extract8 according to :M. Renan's translB.tion of the Book 
Df Job (Paris, 1859, l\Iichel Lévy). 
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hath bound the 'vaters in a garment? Who hath 
established all the ends of the earth? What is His 
name, and ,vhat is His Son's name, if thou canst 
tell ? " 


It has been shown by ample evidence from the Rig- 
veda ho\v many myths were suggested to the Aryan 
world by various naInes of the da\vn, the day-spring of 
life. The language of the ancient Aryans of India 
had thrown out many names for that heavenly appari- 
tion, and every naIne, as it ceased to be understood, be- 
came, like a decaying seed, the germ of an abundant 
gro\vth of myth and legend. vVhy should not the 
same have happened to the Semitic names for the 
da\vn? Simply and solely because the Semitic \yords 
had no tendency to phonetic corruption; simply and 
solely because they continued to be felt as appellatives, 
and \vould inevitably have defeated every attelnpt at 
mythological phraseology such as \ve find in India and 
Greece. 'Vhen the dawn is Inentioned in the book of 
Job (ix. 7), it is God" who commandeth the sun and 
it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars." It is His 
po\ver \vhich causeth the day-spring to kno\v its place, 
that it n1Íght take hold of the ends of the earth, that 
the \vicked might be shaken out of it (Job xxxviii. 
12, 13; Renan, " Livre de Job," pref. 71). "Shahar," 
the dawn, never becomes an independent agent; she is 
never spoken of as Eos rising from the bed of her hus- 
band Tithonos (the setting sun), solely and sinlply 
because the word retained its power as an appellative, 
and thus could not enter into any mythological 11leta- 
morphosis. 
Even in Greece there are 
ertain \vords \vhich have 
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remained so pellucid as to prove unfit for mythological 
refraction. "Selene" in Greek is so clear1y the 1noon 
that her name ,vould pierce through the darkest clouds 
of myth and fable. Can her "Hecate," and she win 
bear any disguise, ho\vever fanciful. It is the same 
,vith the Latin "Luna." She is too clearly the moon 
to be mistaken for anything else; but call her "Lu- 
cina," and she wiII readily enter into various mytholog- 
ical phases. If, then, the names of sun and moon, of 
thunder and lightning, of light and day, of night and 
dawn, could not yield to the Selnitic races fit appella- 
tives for the Deity, ,vhere ,vere they to be found? If 
the names of Heaven or Earth jarred on their ears as 
names unfit for the Creator, ,vhere could they find 
more appropriate tel'lTIs? They ,vould not have ob- 
jected to real nanles such as "Jupiter Optimus l\laxi- 
mus," or ZEVS KVOUTTOC; P.ÉYL<TTOS, if such 'words could 
have been framed in their dialects, and the names of 
Jupiter and Zeus could have been so ground do\vn as 
to become synonYlTIOUS ,vith the general term for 
" God. " Not even the J e\vs could have given a more 
exalted definition of the Deity than that of Optimu8 
JJIa:rÙnu8 - the Best and the Greatest; and their very 
nanle of God, " Jehovah," is generally supposed to 
mean no more than ,vhat the Peleiades of Dodona said 
of Zeus, ZE:VC; 
v, ZEV; ÈUT{J,/, ZE:VC; ;U(]"E:TaL' fu p.eyáÀE: ZE:ÍJ, 
" He was, He is, He ,vill be, 0 great Zeus! " Not 
being able to form such substantives as Dyaus or Va- 
runa or Indra, the descendants of Shem fixed on the 
predicates ,vhich in the Aryan prayers follow the name 
of the Deity, and called Him the Best and the Great- 
est, the Lord and J{ing. If we examine the numerous 
nanles of the Deity in the Semitic dialects ,ye find that 
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they are all adjectives, expressive of moral qualities. 
There is "El," strong; "Bel" or "Baal," Lord; 
" Beel-samin," Lord of Heaven; "Adonis" (in Phe- 
nicia), Lord; "l\Iarnas" (at Gaza), our Lord ; " S het," 
l\1aster, after\vards a demon; "l\1oloch," H l\filcOlll," 
"l\1alika," J{ing; "Eliun," the Highest (the God of 

Ielchisedek); "RaIn" and" Rilnlnon," the Exalted; 
and Inany Inore HaInes, all originally adjectives and ex- 
pressive of certain general qualities of the Deity, but 
all raised by one or the other of the Semitic tribes to 
be the names of God or of that idea ,vhich the first 
breath of life, the first sight of this world, the first con- 
sciousness of existence, had forever ÍInpressed and im- 
planted in the hUlnan 11lind. 
But do these nanles prove that the people who in- 
vented thelll had a clear and settled idea of the unity 
of the Deity? Do \ve not find alnong the Aryan na- 
tions that the saIne superlatives, the same names of 
Lord and J{ing, of l\laster and Father, are used when 
the hUInan lnilld is brought face to face with the Divine, 
and the Inllnan heart pours out in prayer and thanks- 
giving the feelings inspired by the presence of God ? 
"Brahman," in Sanskrit, Ineant originally Power, the 
saIne as El. It resisted for a long tilne the mytholog- 
ical contagion, but at last. it yielded like all other names 
of God, and becmne the name of one God. By the first 
man who fanned or fixed these names, "Brahman," 
like EI, and like every name of God, was meant, no 
doubt, as the best expression that could be found for 
the ilnage reflected froln the Creator upon the nlind of 
the creature. But in none of these ,vords can we see 
any decided proof that those \yho framed theln had ar- 
rived at the clear perception of One God, and \vere 
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thus secured against the danger of polytheisnl. Like 
Dyaus, like Indl'a, like Bralunan, Baal and EI and Mo.. 
loch ,vere names of God, but not yet of the One God. 
And ,ve have only to follow the history of these 
Semitic nalnes in order to see that, in spite of their 
superlative Ineaning, they proved no stronger bulwarks 
against polytheism than the Latin OptÍ1nus J.1Iaximus. 
The very nanles which \ve sa\v eXplained before as 
Ineaning the Highest, the Lord, the 
iaster, are reprc- 
sented in the Phenician nlythology as standing to each 
other in the relation of Father and Son. (Rcnan, p. 
60.) There is hardly one single Selnitic tribe \vhich 
did not at tilnes forget the original Ineaning of the 
names Ly ,vhich they called on God. If the Jews had 
rmnelnbered the 111eaning of EI, the Olnnipotent, they 
could not have ,vorshipped Baal, the Lord, as different 
froln EI. But as the i\ryal1 tribes bartered the nalnes 
of their gods, and ,vere glad to add the ,vorship of 
Zeus to that of U ranos, the ,vorship of Apollon to that 
of Zeus, the worship of Hermes to that of Apollon, the 
Selnitic nations like\vise \vere ready to try the gods of 
their neighbors. If there had been in the Selnitic race 
a truly rnonotheistic instinct, the history of those nations 
,vould becolne perfectly unintelligible. Nothing is 
more difficult to overcome than an instinct; "naturam 
expellas furcâ, talnen usque recurret." But the history 
even of the J e,vs, is l11ade up of an ahnost uninter- 
rupted series of relapses into polytheisln. Let us ad- 
mit, on the contrary, tllat God had in the beginning 
revealed Hill1self as the saIne to the ancestors of the 
,yhole hUlnan race. Let us thcn observe the natural 
divergence of the languages of Inan, and consider the 
peculiar difficulties that had to be overcome in franling 
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nalnes for God, and the peclùiar manner in which they 
,vere overcome in the Sen1Ïtic and Aryan languages, 
and everything t11at follows \vill he intelligible. If \ve 
consider the abundance of synonYlnes into which all 
ancient languages burst out at their first starting, - if 
"re renlember that there were hundreds of nan1es for 
the earth and the sky, the sun and the nloon, we shall 
not be surprised at lneeting with more than one name 
for God both a lHong the S en1Ìtic and the Aryan 
nations. If 'we consider how' easily the radical or sig- 
nificative elements of ,vords ,vere absorbed and obscured 
in the Aryan, and ho\v they stood out in bold relief in 
the Senlitic languages, \ve shall appreciate the difficulty 
which the Shemites experienced in fralning any name 
that should not seem to take too one-sided a view of 
the Deity by predicating but one quality, \vhether 
strength, don1Ínion, or n1ajesty; and \ve shall equally 
perceive the snare \vhich their very language laid for 
the Aryan nations, by supplying theln ,vith a number 
of words \vhich, though they seelned harmless as 
meaning nothing except what by tradition or definition 
they ,,,ere lnade to mean, yet \vere full of lnischief 
owing to the recollections ,vhich, at any tilne, they 
might revive. " Dyaus" in itself ,vas as good a name 
as any for God, and in some respects more appropriate 
than its derivative" deva," the Latin deu8. \vhich the 
Romance nations still use \vithout meaning any harln. 
But" Dyaus " had meant" sky" for too long a time to 
become entirely divested of all the old myths or sayings 
,,,hich 'were true of Dyaus, the sky, but could only 
be retained as fables, if transferred to Dyaus, God. 
Dyaus, the Bright, nlight be called the husband of the 
earth; but when the same myth ,vas repeated of Zeus, 
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the god, then Zeus becalTIe the husband of Derneter, 
Demeter became a' goddess, a daughter sprang from 
their union, and all the sluices of mythological n1adness 
\vere opened. There were a fe'w men, no doubt, at all 
times, \yho sa\v through this lnythological phraseology, 
who called on God, though they called hiln " Zeus," or 
"Dyaus,"- or Jupiter." Xenophanes, one of the ear- 
liest Greek heretics, boldly mal11Ìained that there was 
but "one God, and that he \yas not like unto men, 
either in body or mind." 1 A poet in the Veda asserts 
distinctly, "They can hÏ1n 'lndra,' 'l\fitra,' 'V a- 
runa,' 'Agni;' then he is 'the well-vvinged heavenly 
GarutInat;' that which is One the wise call it many 
\vays, -they call it 'Agni,' 'Yan1a,' 'l\1âtarisvan.'" 2 
But, on the whole, the charm of mythology prevailed 
among the Aryan nations, and a return to the primitive 
intuition of God and a total negation of all gods, \vere 
rendered more difficult to the Aryan than to the 
Semitic man. The Semitic man had hardly ever to 
resist the allurements of lnythology. The names \vith 
which he invoked the Deity did not trick him by 
their equivocal character. Nevertheless, these Semi- 
tic names, too, though predicative in the beginning, 
became subjective, and from being the various names 
of One Being, lapsed into names of various beings. 
Hence arose a danger which threatened vvellnigh to 
bar to the Semitic race the approach to the conception 
and \vorship of the One God. 
Nowhere can \ve see this danger more clearly than 


1 Xenophanes, about contemporary with Cyrus, as quoted by Clemens 
Alex., Strom. v. p. 601, - dS' 6eòS' Év TE 6eoîuI. leaL å v 6pW1TOLUI. P-ÉyLUTOI;, OVT. 
'ip.aS' 6V1)TOîuLV òp.oi"iS' ovðÈ vo
p.a. 
2 History of Ancient Sanscrit Lite1'ature, by M. 1.\1., p. 567. 
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in the history of the J e,vs. The J e,vs had, no doubt, 
preserved from the beginning the idea of God, and 
their names of God contained nothing but ,vhat n1ight 
by right be ascribed to Him. They ,vorshipped a 
single God, and, ,,,hen ever they fell into idolatry, they 
felt that they had fallen a,vay from God. But that 
God, under ,vhatever name they invoked Him, ,vas 
especially their God, their own national God, anù His 
existence did not exclude the existence of other gods 
or demons. Of the ancestors of Abraham and NachoI', 
even of their father 
rerah, ,ve kno,y that in olel time, 
when they d,velt on the other side of the flood, they 
served other gods (Joshua xxiv. 2). At the tilne of 
Joshua these gods ,vere not yet forgotten, and instead 
of denying their existence altogether, J o
hua only 
exhorts the people to put away the gods ,vhich their 
fathers served on the other side of the flood and in 
Egypt, and to serve the Lord: "Choose ye this day," 
he says, ",vhom you ,viII serve; whether the gods 
,,"hich your fathers served that were on the other side 
of the flood, or the gods of the An10rites, in whose land 
ye dwell; but as for me and lny house, we will serve 
the Lord." 
Such a speech, exhorting the people to make their 
choice behveen various gods, ,vould have been unmean- 
ing if addressed to a nation which had once conceived 
the unity of the Godhead. Eyen iU1ages of the gods 
were not unknown to the falnily of Abraham, for, 
though ,ve kno,v nothing of the exact forIn of the 
teraphin'l, or Ï1nages ,vhich Rachel stole from her father, 
certain it is that Laban calls theln his gods (Genesis 
xxxi. 19, 30). But what is much more signifkant than 
these traces of polytheisln and idolatry is the hesitat.. 
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ing tone in \vhich SOlne of the early patriarchs speak 
of their God. When Jacob flees before Esau into 
Padan-Araln and awakes fron1 his yision at Bethel, 
he does not profess his faith in the One God, but he 
bargains, and says, "If God will be with me, and will 
keep n1e in this \yay that I go, and will give IHe bread 
to eat,. and raiment to put on, so that I ('orne again to 
my f:'ìther's house in peace, then shall the Lord be my 
God: and this stone, \vhich I have set for a pillar, shall 
be God's house: and of all that thou shalt give me, I 
will surely give the tenth unto thee" (Genesis xxviii. 
20-22). Language of this kind evinces not only a 
temporary ,vant of fitith in God
 but it sho\ys that the 
conception of God had not yet acquired that cOluplete 
universality \vhich alone deserves to be called lnollothe- 
ism, or belief in the One God. To hilll who has seen 
God face to face there is no longer any escape or doubt 
as to \vho is to be his god; God is his god, whatever 
befall. But this Jacob learnt not until he had strug- 
gled and \vrestled \vith God, and cOllunitted hinlself to 
His care at the very til11e \vhen no one else could have 
saved hiln. In that struggle Jacob asked for the true 
name of God, and he learnt from God that His name 
was secret (Genesis xxxii. 29). After that, his God 
was no longer one of many gods. His faith \vas not 
like the faith of Jethro (Exodus xxvii. 11), the priest 
of l\fidian, the father-in-Ia\v of l\loses, who \Vhell he 
heard of aU that God had done for l\foses ackno\vl- 
edged that God ( Jehovah) \Y3S greater than all gods 
(Elohim). This is not yet faith in the One God. It 
is a faith hardly above the faith of the people who were 
halting bet\veen Jehovah and Baal, and \vho only \vhen 
they sa\v \vhat the Lord did for Elijah, fell on their 
faces and said, " The Lord H a is the God." 
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Ana ypt this lin1Ïted faith in Jehovah as the God of 
the Jews, as a God rnore powerful tllan tIle gods of the 
heathen, as a God above all gods, betrays itself again 
:1lld again in the history of the Jews. The idea of 
Inany gods is there, and ,vherever that idea exists, 
,vherever the plural of god is used in earnest, there is 
polytheisnl. It is not so much the names of Zeus, 
Herll1eS, etc., which constitute the polytheism of the 
Greeks; it is the plural Bw{, gods, ,vhich contains the 
fatal spell. 'Ve do not know what 1\1. Renan means 
.when he says that Jehovah with the Jews "n' est pas 
Ie plus grand entre plusieurs dieux; c'est. Ie Dieu 
unique." It was so with Abraham, it ,vas so after Ja- 
cob had been changed into Israel, it ,vas so with Moses, 
Elijah, and J erenliah. But what is the meaning of the 
very first con1mandment, "Thou shalt have no other 
gods before nle?" Could this comlnand have been 
addressed to a nation to ,vhom the plural of God was 
a nonentity? It might be ans,vered that the plural of 
God ,vas to the J e,vs as revolting as it is to us; that it 
'vas revolting to their faith, if not to their reason. But 
how ,yas it that their language tolerated the plural of a 
word which excludes plurality as much as the word for 
the centre of a sphere? No man ,vho had clearly per- 
ceived the unity of God, could say with the Psalnlist 
(lxxxvi. 8), "Among the gods there is none like 
unto Thee, 0 Lord, neither are there any ,vorks 
like unto Thy '
orks." Though the same poet says, 
" Thou art God alone," he could not have compared 
God ,vith other gods, if his idea of God had reaHy 
reached that all-embracing character which it had with 
Abrahaln, .l\'loses, Elijah and Jeremiah. Nor would 
God have been praised as the "great king above all 
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gods " by a poet in ,vhose eyes the gods of the heathen 
had been recognized as what they ,vere - mighty shad- 
o'ws, thrown by the mighty ,yorks of God, and inter- 
cepting for a time the pure light of the Godhead. 
vVe thus arrive at a different conviction from that 
.which l\L Renan has made the basis of the history or 
the Semitic race. 'Ve can see nothing that 'would jus- 
tify the adluission of a llionotheistic instinct, granted to 
the Semitic, and withheld frol11 the Aryan race. They 
both share in the prÏ1nitive intuition of God, they are 
both exposed to dangers in . fran1Ïllg names for God, 
and they both fall into polytheisln. vVhat is peculiar 
to the Aryan race is their lnythological phraseology, 
superadded to their polytheisll1; ,vhat is peculiar to the 
Semitic race is their belief in a national god - in a god 
chosen by his people as his people had been chosen by 
him. 
No doubt M. Renan lnight say that ,ye ignored his 
problem, and that 've have not relnoved the difficultiec;; 
,vhich drove hinl to the achnission of a 1110notheistic in- 
stinct. How. is the f:'lct to be explained, he lnight ask, 
that the three great religions of the world in which the 
unity of the Deity for111s the key-note, are of Selnitic 
origin., and that the Aryan nations, ,vherever they have 
been brought to a ,vorship of the One God, in yoke 
Hill1 with names borro'wed froln the S81nitic languages? 
But let us look In ore closely at the facts before ,ve 
venture on theories. l\Iohamlnedanisln, no doubt, is 
a Semitic religion, and its very core is monotheism. 
But did IVlohalnmed invent lllonotheis111? Did he in- 
vent even a ne,v name of God? (Renan, p. 23.) Not 
at all. His object was to destroy the idolatry of the 
Semitic tribes of Arabia, to dethrone the angels, the 
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Jin, the sons and daughters who had been assif,rned to 
Allah, and to restore the faith of Abraham in one God. 
CRenan, p. 37.) 
And how is it \vith Christianity? Did Christ come 
to preach a faith in a ne\v God? Did He or His dis- 
ciples invent a ne,v name of God? No, Christ came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill; and the God whom He 
preached was the God of Abraham. 
And ,vho is the God of Jeremiah, of Elijah, and of 

loses? 'Ve answer again, the God of Abraham. 
'Thus the faith in the One living Goel, ,vhich seen1ed 
to require the adn1ission of a monotheistic instinct, 
grafted in every n1ember of the Selnitic falnily, is 
traced back to one man, to hin1" in wholn all fam- 
ilies of the earth shall be blessed" C Genesis xii. 3; 
Acts iii. 25; Galatians iii. 8). If from our earliest 
childhood we have looked upon Abrahaln, the friend of 
God, with love and veneration; if our first impressions 
of a truly god-fearing life ,vere taken from hin1, who 
left the land of his fathers to live a stranger in the 
land ,vhither God had called him, ,vho ahvays listened 
to the voice of God, 'whether it conveyed to him the 
promise of a son in his old age, or the command to sac- 
rifice that SOil, his only son Isaac, his venerable figure 
will aSSUlne still more lnajestic proportions \vhen we 
see in hilll the life-spring of that faith which was to 
unite all the nations of the earth, and the author of that 
blessing \vhich ,vas to come on the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ. 
And if ,ve are asked how this one Abraham pos- 
sessed not only the primitive intuition of God as 1-1e 
had revealed Hilllself to all mankind, but passed 
through the denial of all other gods to the knowl- 
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edge of the one God, ,ve are content to answer that 
it ,vas by a special Divine Revelation. We do not 
indulge in theological phraseology, but we Inean every 
word to its fullest extent. The Father of Truth 
chooses His o,vn prophets, and He speaks to then1 in 
a voice stronger than the voice of thunder. It is the 
same inner voice through ,vhich God speaks to all of 
us. That voice may dwindle away, and be COllIe hardly 
audible; it may lose its Divine accent, and sink into 
the language of worldly prudence; but it may also, 
from til11e to tilne, assume its real nature with the 
chosen of God, and sound into their ears as a voice 
from Heaven. A" divine instinct" may sound more 
scientific, and less theological; but in trut.h it ,vould 
neither l)e an appropriate 11an10 for ,vhat is a gift or 
grace accorded to but fe,v, nor ,yould it be a nlore 
scientific, i. e. a l110re intelligible word than "special 
revelation. " 
The ilnportant point, ho\vever, is not ,vhether the 
faith of .A.brahan1 should be called a divine instinct or 
a revelation; ,yhat 'yc ,vish here to insist 011 is that 
that instinct, or that revelation, ,vas special, granted to 
one man, and handed down from hinl to Jews, Chris- 
tians, and l\Iohammedans, - to all who believe in the 
God of Abrahanl. Nor ,vas it granted to Ahra}lam 
entirely as a free gift. Abraham was tried and ten1pted 
before he ,vas trusted by God. He had to break ,vith 
the faith of his fathers; he had to deny the gods .who 
were worshipped by his friends and neighhors. Like 
all tlIe friends qf God, he had to hear him self called 
an infidel and atheist, and in our own days he ,vould 
]Iave been looked upon as a macb11an for attempting to 
slay his son. It ,vas through special faith that Abra- 
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ham received his special revelation, not through in.. 
stinct, not .through abstract meditation, not through 
ecstatic visions. "\Ve want to kno,v more of that man 
than ,ve do; but, even with the little we kno,v of hill1, 
he stands before us as a figure second only to one in 
the whole history of the world. "\Ve see his zeal for 
God, but we never see him contentious. Though 
l\felchizedek worshipped God under a different name, 
invoking Him as Eliun, the ]\I10st High, Abrahanl at 
once acknowledged in :Nlelchizedek a ,yorshipper and 
priest of the true God, or Elohim, and paid hirn tithes. 
In the very naIne of Elohim ,ve seem to trace the con- 
ciliatory spirit of Abraham. Elohim is a plural, though 
it is foIlowed by the verb in the singular. It is gener- 
ally said that the genius of the Semitic languages 
countenances the use of plurals for abstract concep- 
tions, and that when Jehovah is called Elohim, the 
plural should be translated by "the Deity." 'Ve do 
not deny the fact, but we wish for an explanation, 
and an explanation is suggested by the various phases 
through which, as we saw, the conception of God 
passed in the ancient history of the Semitic mind. 
Eloah ,vas at first the name for God, and as it is 
found in all the dialects of the Semitic family except 
the Phenician (Renan, p. 61), it may probably be 
considered as the most ancient name of the Deity, 
sanctioned at a time when the original Semitic speech 
had not yet branched off into national dialects. 'Vhen 
this name was first used in the plural, it could only 
have signified, like every plural, many Eloahs; and 
such a plural could only have been formed after the 
various names of God had become the names of in.. 
dependent deities, 
. e. during a polytheistic stage.. 
YOLo I. 24 
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The transition froln this into the nlonotheistic stage 
could be effected in hvo ways: either by denying alto.. 
gether the existence of the Elohim, and changing them 
into devils, as the Zoroastrians did ,yith the Devas of 
their Brahmanic ancestors; or by taking a higher view, 
and looking upon the Elohim as so lnany names in- 
vented with the honest purpose of expressing the vari- 
ous aspects of the Deity, though in time diverted froln 
their original purpose. This is the vie,v taken by St. 
Paul of the religion of the Greeks 'when he came to 
declare unto theln "Him whom they ignorantly ,yor- 
shipped," and the same view ,vas taken by Abraham. 
'Vhatever the names of the Elohim, worshipped by 
the numerous clans of his race, Abraham saw that all 
the Elohim, were meant for God, and thus Elohim, 
comprehending by one name everything that ever 
had been or could be caUed divine, became the name 
with ,vhich the monotheistic age ,vas rightly inaugu- 
rated, - a plural, conceived and cònstructed as a sin- 
gular. Jehovah ,vas all the Elohim, and therefore 
there could be no other God. From this point of 
vie' v the Semitic name of the Deity, Elohim, which 
seemed at first not o11ly ungrammatical but irrationa1, 
becomes perfectly clear and intelligible, and it proves 
better than anything else that the true monotheis111 
could not have risen except on the ruins of a polythe- 
istic faith. It is easy to scoff at the gods of the heathen, 
but a 
old-hearted philosophical negation of the gods 
of the ancient world is more likely to lead to Deism or 
Atheism than to a belief in the One living God, the 
Father of an mankind, "'who hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, for to dwell on an the face of the 
earth; and hath determined the tinles before appointed, 
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and t}le bounds of their habitation; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after hiln, and 
find Him, though He be not far from everyone of us; 
for in Hiln ,ve live, and move, and have our being; as 
certain also of your own poets have said, For ,ve are 
also His offspring." 
Taking this view of the historical growth of the idea 
of God, many of the difficulties ,vhich 1\1. Renan has 
to overcome by :nost elaborate, and sometimes hair- 
splitting arguments, disappear at once. :1\1. Renan, for 
instance, dwells much on Semitic proper names in 
,vhich the nallles of the Deity occur; and he thinks 
that, like the Greek names "Theodoros" or "Theo- 
dotos," instead of "Zenodotos," they prove the exist- 
ence of a faith in one God. We should say they nlay 
or may not. As" Devaclatta," in Sanskrit, may mean 
either "given by Goel," or "given by the gods," so 
every proper nan1e which 1\1. Renan quotes, ,vhether 
of Jews, or Edolnites, Islnnaelites, Ammonites, 1\loab- 
ites, and Themanites, ,vhether froln the Bible, or from 
Arab historians, fron1 Greek authors, Greek inscrip- 
tions, the Egyptian papyri, the Himyaritic and Sinaitic 
inscriptions and ancient coins, are all open to two in- 
terpretations., "The servant of Baal " may mean the 
servant of the Lord, but it Inay also mean the servant 
of Baal, as one of many 10rJs, or even the servant of 
the Baalim or the Lords. The saIne applies to all 
other names. " The gift of EI" may mean "the gift 
of the only strong God;" but it may likewise mean 
"the gift of the EI," as one of many gods, or even · 
" the gift of the El's," in the sense of the strong gods. 
Nor do ,ve see ,vhy M. Renan should take such pains 
to prove that the nalne of " Orotal" or "Orotulat," 
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nlentioned by Herodotos (III. 8), may be interpreted 
as the nanle of a supreme deity; and that "Alilat," 
Dlentioned by the same traveller, should be taken, not 
as the name of a goddess, but as a feminine noun ex- 
pressive of the abstract sense of the deity. Herodotos 
says distinctly that Orotal ,vas a deity like Bacchus; 
and Alilat, as he translates her name by O
': a íl, must 
have appeared to hilll as a. goddess, and not as the 
Supreme Deity. One verse of the !{oran is sufficient 
to sho,v that the Semitic inhabitants of Arabia ,vor- 
shipped not only gods, but goddesses also: " 'Vhat 
think ye of Allat, al U zza, and l\1anah, that other 
third goddess ? " 
If our vie,v of the development of the idea of God 
be correct, we can perfectly understand how, in spite 
of this polytheistic phraseology, the primitive intuition 
of God "hould make itself felt from time to time, long 
before l\Iohammed restored the belief of Abraham in 
one God. The old Arabic prayer mentioned by Abul- 
t'lrag lTIay be pelfectly genuine: "I dedicate myself to 
thy service, 0 God! Thou hast no companion, except 
thy cmTIpaniOll, of whom thou art absolute master, and 
of ,vhatever is his." The verse pointed out to 1\1. 
Renan by M. Caussin de Perceval from the lVloallaka 
of Zoheyr, ,vas certainly anterior to Mohanlmed: 
" Try not to hide your secret feelings from the sight of 
AHah; Allah knows all that is hidden." But these 
quotations serve no more to establish the universality 
of the monotheistic instinct in the Semitic race than sim- 
i1ar quotations from the Veda would prove the existence 
of a conscious monotheism among the ancestors of the 
Aryan race. There too we read, "Agni kno,vs what 
is secret among nlortals" (Rig-veda VIII. 39, 6) 
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and again: "He, the upholder of order, V aruna, sits 
down among his people; he, the wise, sits there to 
govern. From thence perceiving an wondrous things, 
he sees what has been and what will be done." 1 But 
in these very hymns, better than anywhere else, we 
learn that the idea of suprenlacy and omnipotence 
ascribed to one god did by no l11eans exclude the ad- 
mission of other gods, or names of God. . All the 
other gods disappear from the vision of the poet while 
he addresses hIS own God, and he only ,vho is to fulfill 
his desires stands in full light before the eyes of the 
worshipper as the supreme and only God. 
The Science of Religion is only just beginning, and 
we must take care how \ve impede its progress by pre- 
conceived notions or too hasty generalizations. During 
the last fifty years the authentic documents of the 
most important religions of the world have been re- 
covered in a most unexpected and almost miraculous 
manner. We have no\y before us the canonical books 
of Buddhism; the Zencl-Avesta of Zoroaster is 110 
longer a sealed book; and the hymns of the Rig-veda 
have revealed a state of religion anterior to the first 
beginnings of that mythology which in Homer and 
Hesiod stands before us as a mouldering ruin. The 
soil of l\lesopotamia l1as given back the very images 
once worshipped by the most powerful of the Semitic 
tribes, and the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon and 
Nineveh have disclosed the very prayers addressed to 
Baal or Nisroch. With the discovery of these clocu- 
Inents a new era begins in the study of religion. We 
begin to see more clearly every day what St. Paul 
meant in his sermon at Athens. But as the excavator 
1 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, by M. M., p. 536. 
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at Babylon or Nineveh, before he ventures to recon- 
struct the palaces of these ancient kingdoms, sinks his 
shafts into the ground slo,vly and circumspectly lest he 
should injure the ,valls of the ancient palaces which he 
is disinterring; as he watches every corner-stone lest 
he mistake their dark passages and galleries, and as he 
relTIOVeS with a we and trembling the dust and clay from 
the brittle monuments lest he destroy their outlines, 
and obliterate their inscriptions, so it behooves the stu- 
dent of the history of religion to set to work carefully, 
lest he should miss the track, and lose himself in an in- 
extricable maze. The relics which he handles are 
more precious than the ruins of Babylon; the problems 
he has to solve are more important than thp questions 
of ancient chronology; and the substructions \vhich he 
hopes one day to lay bare are the world-wide founda- 
tions of the eternal kingdolTI of God. 
We look forward with the highest expectations to 
the completion of 1\1. Renan's work, and though Eng- 
lish readers ,vill differ fron1 lTIany of the author's views, 
and feel offended no,v and then at his blunt and un- 
guarded language, we doubt not that they will find his 
volumes both instructive and suggestive. They are 
written in that clear and brilliant style which has 
secured to M. Renan the rank of one of the best 
writers of French, and ,vhich throws its charm even 
over the dry and abstruse inquiries into the gram- 
matical forms and radical elements of the Semitic lan- 
gnages. 


.April, 1860. 
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